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PROLOGUE 
PARALYZED AUSTRALIA 


OVE in Australia is not like love in other places. Love in England and 
L in America is slow and measured, like the streams of placid rivers 
which meander slowly, knowing full well drat they have long centuries in 
which to pour down to the ultimate sea from their source. But the real 
rivers of Australia are not like that, and neither is Australian love. 
Australian rivers are the fluviatile antithesis of European and of all 
American custom. Instead of beginning far away from the sea coast, and 
then flowing down across vast plains, towards the sea, they begin near the 
sea coast, and paradoxically proceed forthwith to flow inland, away from 
the sea! 

It is the same with Australian love. This book would be false, as all 
other existing books about Australia and the Australians are essentially 
false, if it did not draw attention to the fact that Australian passion works in 
reverse. I have read scores of novels, some good, but mostly bad, written 
about Australia and about Australians; some the work of Englishmen and 
others the work of native born Australians themselves, but not one of them 
has ever directed explicit attention to the fact that our passional love, and 
consequently our whole national character, if any, flows inwards, away 
from 


the coasts of Christian convention, towards the ultimate self. 

I do not intend to be dull, prolix and biological about this. Love 1s life. 
Without love, man has no genuine life at all: is merely a flat ophidian 
reptile, sprawling in the sand. It is love that gives him legs and a 
perpendicular spinal purpose within the heart, the mind and soul. Now, 
when a white race, born in and drilled to the sharp vicissitudes of a cold 
northern European climate, 1s suddenly shifted across the whole length and 
breadth of the world, and is transplanted into a vast continent where the 
annual sun blast, delivered from the heart of our cosmos, is three million 
horse-power per square mile, things happen. I am one of them. I write 
whereof I know. What happens, substantially, is the psychological 
telescoping or almost instantaneous shrivelling up of the European 


character: plus the utter disappearance of intellectual and moral legs. The 
Australian mind and soul, exposed to that fury-blast of the sun, does not 
walk. It crawls. Speedily it forgets to move at all. It comes to anchor. 
Torpor begins. Life is a process of deglutition and sleep. The Australian, in 
this deracinated, culturally bankrupt state, sleeps all day. He is asleep, in 
fact, at the very core of his actual being, even when he appears, physically, 
to be awake. 

What, then, does love do? 

What, in the last analysis, is its real function, for the so-called white 
Australians, and among these alleged human creatures, here in Australia? 

Listen, and I will tell you. 

Love’s work, in Australia, is to take hold of a section of the human race 
that has lost its intellectual and moral legs, and which has fallen backwards 
into a state of 


ophidian snakehood. Love, in Australia, is the great secret River—tire 
Oolawambiloa of purified emotion that flows backwards also; back from 
the selfish external coast of things, into the vast empty centre of the 
Australian’s being, and there re-assembles him; gives him back his mental 
and moral legs, which have been lost for so long, and slowly but surely 
teaches him how to become an upright man again, instead of a wretched 
horizontal lizard, and makes him walk. 

That is what love does, in Australia. 

Listen again. 

This book of mine, this Eden of the Good, is a book of profound 
significance for the entire world. I who make it; here and now I boldly, and 
yet quietly and respectfully, stand up and say so. This is the only place in 
the volume where the author himself, as distinct from the whole galaxy of 
characters, shall speak. And who am I that dare, thus temerariously, to 
challenge the attention, and the spontaneous criticism, of an entire world? 

Ah, who am I? What are my credentials? 

Listen! 

Every single paragraph and every sentence of this book, thus far, has 
been written, softly and secretly, as the great water of the Oolawambiloa 
River flows, in a cell in a great Australian penitentiary—to wit, in Bathurst 
Prison. And I who write this work am a modern Marco Polo, dwelling 
habitually amongst those human snakes and crawling reptiles of whom I 


speak. I have, in short, behind me in this argument such a terrific mass of 
evidence as only a Darwin or an Alfred Russel Wallace bears, like Atlas, 
upon his shoulders. American university professors, I am told, work at their 


educational tasks for five or six years at Princeton, Yale, or Harvard, and 
then go off and enjoy a whole sabbatical year of recreative energy in China 
or Peru. 

Good! 

I have gone one better, myself. Once in every five years I quit my 
labours in my ordinary field of work in Australia, and I go down into 
prison, as an ordinary convict, for no less a period than two whole years, in 
order to examine and re-examine these human snakes and legless reptiles of 
Australia, and in order to see for myself, at close range, in short, how the 
spiritual, moral and intellectual resurrection of Australia proceeds. Those 
are my credentials. In a certain front rank monthly periodical of America, 
in November, 1923, in a bullet earnest article on prisons as official schools 
of crime, I challenged the whole of the legislators, the clergymen, and the 
newspaper editors of the United States to go down voluntarily, as prisoners, 
into the penitentiaries of their country, if only for one week, that they might 
see for themselves, in their own land, what happened to the souls and 
minds and bodies of human beings when violence and _ stupidity—as 
formerly here in Australia—were the established penal policy of the State. 

The George Hervey, who appears, occasionally, in the pages of this 
novel, be it said, was my own grandfather. He was transported, as a slave of 
the Crown, from the West of England to Van Diemen’s Land, in the year 
stated. The marvel is that he was not hanged. I am, myself, therefore, 
together with my family, an epitome of the history of Australia. It is 
substantially, because the fiercely republican spirit of my old convict 
grandfather still lives in me, and indeed has grown more 


vigorous than ever, that I habitually shock the night thinking philanthropoid 
apes of Australia by going back to gaol with a quiet smile and a confident 
heart, instead of becoming a churchwarden, a Justice of the Peace, and— 
final height of the local ambition—a Member of Parliament. I am told, 
occasionally, that I will indeed end up by being hanged, myself, upon the 
gallows, if I persist in defying convention in this way. 


Farewell, O world. I have spoken my piece. The tale goes on. I sit in my 
cell. I think and I think. I softly knock, once more, at the secret door of the 
heart. Shall I, this time, be heard? 


AN EDEN OF THE GOOD 
CHAPTER | 
THE SEVEN WHO WERE HANGED 


OU are a damned pestilential radical,’ said the judge, ominously, 
Y taking another pinch of snuff; ‘and I have great satisfaction in 
sentencing you, upon behalf of this outraged country, to be transported, in 
irons, to Van Diemen’s Land for the term of your natural life.’ 

George Hervey heard it all, over again, for the twenty thousandth time, 
as it truculently soared out on high, in that English Court at Bristol, with a 
quiet introspective smile. He was a tall, rugged, strongly-built man; and his 
clean-shaven face and brilliantly polished shoes—albeit made of the 
roughest kind of hide—were in strange contrast with his broad-arrow 
marked convict clothing and his rattling chains. 

‘Five years have passed, to this very day,’ he said to himself, ‘since I 
heard Judge Swords say that, on March the eleventh, 1832. Well, here I am 
in Van Diemen’s Land, transported across the stormy seas according to His 
Majesty’s order; and in spite of that English slave-ship, and the mutiny, and 
all, I’m not dead yet. But old Swords himself, they tell me, is dead and 
rotten long 


ago. Ate and drank himself bursting with too much to eat and swill, that 
day he sentenced me in Bristol.... Well, five years in chains do not kill a 
man. They’re not one half so dangerous as too much strong meat, rich 
wines and whisky. Even now, after the whole five years of it, ’'m only 
thirty-seven; and so long as I can contrive, somehow or other, to keep my 
boots well polished and my face and body clean, I do not give a damn for 
their prisons. Not I!’ 

He was engaged, at the moment, in drawing certain strangely cabalistic 
looking lines, in white chalk, upon the prison schoolroom’s blackboard. 
And he was not alone. About a dozen other convicts, spelling books in 
hand, were seated on rude forms behind him. A turn-key, jangling a bunch 
of keys behind his back, stood, with his back turned, at the wide open 
schoolroom door. The other convicts, however, with quids of chewing 


tobacco bulging in their cheeks, were making only the merest pretence at 
study. Their heads were all down, together. They were talking something 
over, together, very earnestly—only turning an anxious eye towards the 
door, occasionally, to see if the man with the keys still stood with his 
attention turned the other way. 

‘No. I care nothing at all for their sentence of transportation,’ George 
Hervey repeated, solemnly, to himself, as he stood intent upon his peculiar 
task at the blackboard. ‘And why, indeed, should I? The work, maybe, is 
hard, but I can do it. And what is the moral difference, after all, between 
these chains upon my legs and arms and the chains of gold and the jangling 
trinkets that some feminine favourite of a sultan or a king might wear? 
Both are made of metal; and iron, after all, is a substance much more 
honourable than gold. So I am 


only a jewelled slave of the State. Yea, a slave with a mind that works and 
toils most terribly, whilst these stupid convicts and their gaolers snore and 
sleep. I will do something, some day—a thing beyond their dreams. In the 
meantime, I can hold my tongue. I make no man my friend. The climate, 
here at Port Franklin, is far better than that of the West of England. The life 
is rough, and the food is poor; but still, nevertheless, things even here are 
steadily improving. Stephen Reddish, after all, for all his harshness and the 
blackness of his morning bile, seems to be a man who wishes us well. He is 
a strong, ambitious, well-meaning governor of this prison. Why, to have the 
very use of this new-made schoolroom, like this, on Saturday afternoons, 
and to be able to come here as we do, and to study, instead of toiling 
together, as of yore, until sun-fall in the quarries, is a magnificent boon. 
Stephen Reddish! What a lot that angry zealot for good might do for us, 
and for Port Franklin, if only these ignorant sons of Cain would let him see 
that they really want him to be their captain, as well as official master; and 
that, in return for his consideration of us as human beings, they are 
prepared to labour might and main?’ 

In the midst of his meditative musings, a convict arose from one of the 
rough-hewn seats behind him. The man with the keys was out of sight. 
‘Here! Stop that bloody drorin’ George Hervey,’ he said, ‘and come here 
and tell us somethin’ wot we want to know. Are yer with us, or ain’t yer 
with us?—that is the bloody question. Us coves is sick of this here Port 
Franklin, and a damn sight sicker of this bullyin’ black-browed swine of a 


Stephen Reddish. So we are off. Yes! Goin’ to make a break for it, and git 
away from this 


cursed Van Diemen’s Land, and set up as bushrangers in Australia. There 
ain’t no more than a couple of hundred miles of sea to cross, if it comes to 
that; and at Launceston, at the other end of this Devil’s Island, we can steal 
a boat. So wot about it? Are yer prepared, George Hervey, to be our 
captain? You are the cove with the brains inside your napper. Just you tell 
these fellers, here, that you are prepared to be our leader,’ he ended 
hoarsely, with a voice like a cross-cut saw going through a dry gum log, 
‘and I will see that all these sons of bitches obey.’ 

The man at the blackboard turned about. He glanced out through the 
open doorway, and saw that Kelly the turnkey stood there, ten yards away, 
in the beneficent autumn sunshine, still with his back turned, and still 
jangling his bunch of keys. 

‘If you will take my advice, Cat-Faced Johnson,’ George Hervey said, 
‘you will stay where you are, like sensible men, and put up with the so- 
called harsh and arbitrary ways of Stephen Reddish a little longer. That 
man is not what he seems. There is a good heart in him, I tell you, if given 
a chance, as well as a good will. I know what he wants. He wishes to 
impress the authorities with the idea that he is the best man to make 
Comptroller-General of all the prisons in Australia; and if we are sensible 
men, therefore, instead of risking our lives by attempting to set up as 
outlaws in Botany Bay, we will do our best for this strange man whom we 
have to deal with; and so, in the end, we will at least secure our release, on 
ticket of leave.’ 

The seated convicts listened in silence, intent upon his meaning. But the 
ingratiating face of Cat-Faced Johnson changed, suddenly, to a most 
hideous scowl. 


‘More bloody psalm-singin’, he exclaimed, furiously. ‘Whenever it 
comes to a show down, that is all that you are good for, George Hervey. 
You ain’t a proper lag. Why, you ain’t even got the heart of a louse. Wot! 
You’ve got the flamin’ hide to tell us that we ought to stay here, and work 
our guts out, maybe for another ten years, in order to make Stephen 
Reddish the convict king of Botany Bay? By Christ, Ill murder him first! 


Pll do for him, so I will, before I do another tap. Even if I have to do the 
job one ’and, Pll cut his cursed throat. ?’1I——’ 

His voice died away to a sudden whisper, and he slunk back in haste to 
his seat. As Kelly the turnkey entered, loudly jingling his bunch of keys, he 
snatched up his fallen spelling book, and pretended to be deeply engaged in 
study. 

‘D-o-g,” he recited loudly. ‘That spells dawg, don’t it, Mister Kelly?’ he 
inquired with artificial seriousness. ‘Dawg? This place is full of them— 
dawgs that run to the boss and whine all round him, to let him know that 
some of us fellers ain’t singin’ our hymns in the proper parson’s way.’ 

As he said it, he gave George Hervey a glance of poisonous hate. 
Hervey said nothing. He merely turned to the blackboard again, and 
resumed the use of his chalk. 

Kelly, the turnkey, was a short, stoutish, white-haired, red-faced man 
with an upturned nose. ‘Dawgs, is it, Cat-Faced Johnson?’ he answered 
briskly, looking down, for a moment, at his keys. ‘I’m thinkin’ that there’s 
no more dangerous dawg in all Van Diemen’s Land than yourself. Ye are 
the greatest whiner and the dirtiest pretendin’ rogue and schemer that I ever 
see. 


Anny man that’s fool enough to follow ye in anny villainy that ye may 
plan, will choke along with you, in the end, on the same gallows. He will 
that! And you too, Four Hundred and Nine, with your damned boots 
polished up, every Saturday, as if you were the governor of Port Franklin? 
Let me have wan look at it. What the blazes sort of business are you 
drawin’ on that black-board, there?’ 

The little turnkey screwed up his nose. Nature had already turned it up 
in the most alarming way; but he was not satisfied with the amount of 
elevation that had, in advance, been provided for by Nature. George 
Hervey, however, said nothing. Instead, at the right-hand bottom-corner of 
the blackboard he simply wrote in large figures his prison number—409. 

And now the little man with the jingling keys really became agitated. 
‘For the love of Jesus, man!’ he said, ‘rub out that number. The big felly 
will be here, at anny minnit. He will that! An’ if he sees your number 
written there, its fifty lashes ye’ll be gettin’ before breakfast to-morrow 
mornin’! Rub it out, man, quick! Ye know what he is, likely to go up in the 
air over anny damn little thing at all. So out with it while ye are safe, I say. 


Never be fool enough to stick your head inside the jaws of a lion like 
Stephen Reddish, an’ defy him to bite—that’s philosophy enough for me.’ 

George Hervey stepped back a bit from the black-board, chalk still in 
hand, and surveyed his work. 

‘Thanks. You mean well, I am sure, Mr. Kelly,’ he replied quietly, “but I 
intend to leave my number there. If I get fifty lashes for so doing, as you 
say, well, I get fifty lashes, that is all. If I do, I will take them like a man; 
and I won’t squeal loud enough, at the 


triangles, to be heard at Hobart Town, like Cat-Faced Johnson there.’ 

Johnson’s face became a peculiar shade of murderous blue. The other 
seated convicts were laughing, loudly. They had both seen and heard Cat- 
Faced Johnson, in the act of being flogged, before. 

But now the wide, tobacco-blackened mouth of turn-key Kelly fell wide 
open with horror. ‘Silence! Attention!’ he cried. ‘Fourteen men, all correct, 
sir.” And his hand went up in a military-fashioned salute, as Stephen 
Reddish himself, governor of the penal establishment at Port Franklin, 
walked in at the open door. All the other convicts had simultaneously 
scrambled to their feet. They stood at attention in silence—an ugly looking, 
hang-dog collection of ruffians, for the most part, with some three or four 
of a better type—whilst the master of the prison looked around. 

Stephen Reddish belied his surname. He was a very strangely fashioned, 
intensely energetic-looking, black-browed, broad-shouldered man of about 
forty-five. His blue-black jowl always freshly shaven, was like the face of 
an actor; whilst his eyes were hard and quick and commanding—eyes that 
saw everything, eyes that were belligerent; and yet, in certain moments, 
possessing the wistful look of a lonely little boy, in their depths. 

Stephen Reddish looked at Kelly. 

‘H’m! Fourteen men present for the first day of the experiment?’ he 
said, with eyes snapping. ‘Not so bad. Still, there ought to be at least four 
or five times as many more. What the devil do the men think I am? Are 
they afraid of an education? I built this schoolroom here in order that it 
should be used; and by God it will be used—yet, if I have to flog them into 
coming next 


Saturday I shall see that every man employed on the works at Port Franklin 
except the sick, is here.’ 

He turned towards the blackboard with an angry scowl, staring at it 
intently with suppressed surprise. 

‘Hello! What the blazes is this?’ he demanded, abruptly, turning to 
George Hervey. ‘Four Hundred and Nine, did you do this?’ ‘Yes, sir, I did,’ 
replied the convict steadily, looking at the governor of Port Franklin 
without a sign of fear. The governor glanced again at the blackboard. He 
turned his back upon Hervey. For an instant, it had almost seemed that 
Stephen Reddish had smiled. 

But, when he turned his face towards them again, there was no trace of a 
smile upon it. ‘Lock up the schoolroom!’ he roared. ‘Kelly, take this man 
Four Hundred and Nine to my office. I will deal with him there.’ 

Then, black as a thunder-cloud, he walked out, leaving them all uneasy 
and silent; whilst over the hideous features of Cat-Faced Johnson there 
crept an expression of diabolical joy. ‘It’ll be a hundred lashes in the 
mornin’ for you, Creeping Jesus,’ he sneered at George Hervey, ‘and not 
fifty. Us coves’Il see who squeals the loudest, to-morrow. My oath, we will! 
You ain’t never been tied up and flogged yet, but we have. To-morrow, 
you'll know. And then, you lousy governor’s pet,’ he added meaningly, 
‘you'll be ready to change your tune, and be one of us.’ 

‘Silence!’ cried the anxious little turnkey. ‘Dismiss! Be off to your cells. 
Cat-Faced Johnson, you shut your gob. ’Tis ten times too much you have to 
say. Sixty-Four, you’re damn near as bad. Get out, the whole lot ’ of you, 
and I’Il lock the door.’ 


With the exception of Four Hundred and Nine, all the convicts filed out. 
And then Hervey also went out, along with Kelly; and, after the door of the 
schoolroom had been padlocked, he walked with the latter towards the 
governor’s quarters. 

‘Tell him that you’re sorry for it, man,’ advised Kelly, as they went. ‘Say 
that you meant no harm, and then, maybe, he’Il let you off. I tould ye that 
ye would get into trouble over it, so I did. I know him! ’Tis not a bad man 
he is, that same Stephen Reddish; but when he saw all that damn nonsense 
scrawled upon the blackboard, with your own plain number written at the 
bottom of it, and yerself standin’ by, as bold as brass, he thought that ye 
were just makin’ a mockery of his fancy little convict school.’ 


‘It was not nonsense that I drew upon the black-board,’ said Hervey, 
soberly. ‘It was just plain common sense. Therefore I will not apologize for 
what I drew; neither will I say that I am sorry. I am a man, not a bit of soft 
putty. The governor is God Almighty here, and he can do whatever he 
likes.’ 

Kelly’s mouth fell open. 

“Ye are a damn obstinate devil,’ he said. ‘If ye don’t do as I say, he’ll 
have the whole red hell and damnation out of you over it, that’s all. So 
don’t blame John Kelly, me boy, whin yer back is sore.’ 

George Hervey smiled. 

“You are a good fellow, John,’ he answered quietly. ‘One of the very 
best. Well, here we are.’ 

They halted outside the governor’s door. Presently the chief warder 
came out. He beckoned to the convict with an impatient finger. “Quick 
march!’ he said. 

George Hervey marched straight forward in to the 


office of Stephen Reddish. The latter sat at his official table, his face still as 
black as thunder, staring at an official paper. Including the chief warder—a 
stiff, military-looking martinet named Ralston—some five or six officials 
of various subordinate ranks stood around the governor, silently, at 
attention. 

Presently Stephen Reddish looked up. His face was as hard as iron. 

‘T will deal with this man alone,’ he said. ‘Carter, go and examine the 
triangles. Ross, you know what to do.’ And they all walked out silently, one 
by one; leaving George Hervey and the governor of the penal establishment 
alone, face to face. 

Thus they remained gazing at one another, saying nothing, until the 
sound of the last footfall had died away. And then the governor of Port 
Franklin leaned back in his official chair and smiled. These were his 
unexpected words: 

‘Hervey, I have discovered to-day that you are an educated man. I saw, 
from the evidence set out upon that blackboard, that you understand 
trigonometry, and perhaps the art of surveying. Is that so?’ 

‘It is, sir,” answered Hervey. 

‘Very good. Then, for my purposes, you are a most valuable man. There 
is not, at present, one solitary damned surveyor to be found in the whole of 


Van Diemen’s Land. Not one! Now, when you go out of this office 
presently, you go off to your cell with the longest and most solemn face that 
you know how to put on. Try to look as if you have just been threatened 
with death. But do not say one word in explanation to a soul. Let all the rest 
think what they like. Just keep your mouth shut tight, and wait. In a week 
or two, 


there will be an important official here, upon a visit of inspection, from 
Hobart Town. I will tell him that you have made good here, upon the 
works, and that you are a most useful man. Then, inside twenty-four hours 
from my telling him that, you will not merely be out of those damned irons, 
but you will be virtually as good as a free man—something much better 
than a mere ticket-of-leave man or assigned servant, I mean.’ 

George Hervey looked down at his chains. Bitterly galling and most 
hateful at first, they had become almost dear to him, in the intervening five 
years. And then he looked again at the quaint half-ugly, black-jowled 
actor’s face of the still-smiling Stephen Reddish, and replied. ‘Thank you, 
sir,’ he said. ‘Whatever work you gave me to do, I did my best. I believe, 
sir, if I may say so, that there is a great man concealed somewhere in you; 
and I, perhaps, am the only man in this prison with insight enough to 
understand what sort of man you really are. And you, too, sir, can 
understand me. What I drew upon that blackboard, sir, is only a millionth 
part of what I know. During the five years that I have been a prisoner of the 
Crown, my mind has never been at rest. I was allowed to bring with me, as 
a great concession, a few small scientific books that I had in England. 
Therefore, sir, use me to the uttermost, and I shall respond. I know a little, I 
believe, of what audacious plans are in your brain. I will be, with your 
permission, sir, no ungrateful specimen of a manumitted man.’ 

His words had a magical effect upon the hard-faced Stephen Reddish. 
The wistful look of the lonely school-boy came into the governor’s eyes. 
Then he took out his pipe and slowly and thoughtfully filled it. 


“You are right, Hervey,’ he said at last, looking up. ‘Being the governor 
of a penal establishment like this, if it 1s to be done at all well, is one half 
play-acting and one half something else. One has to scowl a bit, and curse, 
and flog, and look severe, or else these stupid carrion would not understand 


it. Plans? Well, yes, I have a few. We shall discuss them later. Now, 
remember what I said. Off you go! Wear a long face. Keep a shut mouth. I 
believe in you, and I will do my human best for you. You are no criminal, 
whatever the law may have to say about it. I want results here, not a lick 
and a promise. I give you my word for it, Hervey. The hour of your 
manumission is almost at hand.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said the convict quietly. And then he saluted Stephen 
Reddish as the latter struck a match; turned upon his heels, and walked out. 

There was no flogging administered, at the bloody triangles of Port 
Franklin, on the following Sunday morning. Cat-Faced Johnson was 
furiously disappointed. ‘The lousy, psalm-singin’ cow crawled out of it, 
somehow,’ he told his mates in the exercise yard, after they had swallowed 
their scanty breakfast of bread and hominy. ‘I say that it is a bloody shame. 
Here’s us coves, now. If one of us ever does a single thing, or says one 
word that the “screws” don’t like, wot do we get? Tied up to the 
triangles and flogged till we are red and raw. But here’s this bloody 
schemin’, cowardly, boot-polishin’, clean-faced dawg of a Four Hundred 
an’ Nine, drorin’ all sorts of- rot over the governor’s new blackboard, 
and Reddish himself actually comes in, and catches him white-handed, so 
to speak, with the very chalk itself in his bloody paw, and yet he don’t get 
touched. Is that justice? Is that givin’ 


us coves, I say, a fair deal? No. If you ask me, there’s somethin’ rotten 
goin’ on between those two. Four Hundred an’ Nine is sellin’ us to the 
governor, that’s wot it is, in order to save his own hide. An’ so, my coves, if 
we don’t make our break away from this hell on earth before the next 
twenty-four hours is over, not forgettin’ to cut a few throats before we go, 
it’s my opinion, mates, that Mister Stephen Reddish an’ his fancy pal will 
see to it, between them, that we git wots wot lashed into our hides, 
ourselves.’ 

This whispered speech acted like poison, that day, upon the minds of a 
few unhappy, ignorant, and misguided men. Their plans were swiftly laid. 
Their sudden fright, induced by the awful fear that their comrade in irons, 
George Hervey, must have betrayed them, in order to escape from the lash 
for himself, was enough to cause them to abandon all discretion. They 
were, for the moment, as soft and obedient clay in Cat-Faced Johnson’s 
hands. 


“To-morrow,” he said, darkly, ‘at twelve o’clock, when we knock off for 
dinner, Six here will go up and speak to Kelly, asking him some silly 
question about something or other, while Two Hundred and Ten and Three 
Hundred and Sixty walk up behind him and knock him down with their 
iron bars. Then the lot of us will make straight for Reddish—you know 
where the always is to be found, at that time—and do him in. After 
that, we take to the Bush. Six here has got a file planted somewhere, all 
ready, in the right spot. With that we will get our irons off, and make for the 
north. The rest is easy. Leave all that to me.’ 

The men listened thoughtfully, there where they stood, together, in a far 
corner of the prison’s exercise 


yard. They were mere submissive putty by now, just waiting to be moulded. 

‘But what about Four Hundred and Nine?’ said one, uneasily. ‘Ain’t you 
forgettin’ him? What about this blasted, psalm-singin’ dawg of a George 
Hervey? Ain’t you doin’ nothin’ to him?’ 

Cat-Faced Johnson smiled queerly. He made a swift, throat-cutting sort 
of motion with one hand: a ghastly motion of butchery that spoke volumes. 

‘Just leave him to me,’ he said. ‘He is my meat, and nobody else’s. I'll 
fix him, all right, so that his own mother, if he had one, wouldn’t know 
him. Now then, scatter! Git marchin’ around the yard behind the rest of the 
mob. Here’s a screw comin’.’ 

The men obediently scattered. With clanking trons and shuffling steps, 
they fell in, two by two, at the rear of a long, grey-clad procession of 
numbered fellow-prisoners; tramping around and around the yard together, 
and muttering to one another in side-mouthed semi-whispering tones. And 
so the Sabbath day passed. Hate was its spiritual basis, and murder its 
morrow’s purpose. It was a day of rare and sweet autumnal beauty; but it 
was a day, also, that incubated, in its own strange way, for unsuspecting 
men, the eggs of death and gallows destiny. 

The crystallization and precipitation of hatred, chemically considered, is 
indeed a very peculiar thing; the whole process having for its mother-liquor 
the all-essential element of an inferiority complex. Thus, George Hervey, 
albeit an ordinary transported convict, like themselves, in rank, was hated 
by all or nearly all of his fellow convicts at Port Franklin penal 
establishment, simply because he was George Hervey, a so-called 


‘gentleman convict’, and not an obscene echo of their feeble selves. To be, 
in the very sight of those who cannot by any means, achieve a genuine 
consciousness of any personal fact of being, is to become accursed. 

All men, therefore, who possess this direct faculty of individual being, 
in the eyes of a slinking-minded, physically terrified convict herd, become 
suspect. In every single point of difference between themselves and the 
hated and suspected person who fundamentally differs from their type, they 
see or scent a danger. For one thing, in George Hervey’s very cleanliness of 
person they found a quality that, in some peculiar manner, irritated and 
angered all those who had a natural aptitude for mental dirtiness only 
equalled by their physical sloth. For another thing, since he had no 
personally filthy and disgustingly animalistic narratives of sexual adventure 
in the past to tell; and would not willingly listen either, to any of theirs if he 
could avoid it, they regarded him, among themselves, as being a psalm- 
singing bastard and often called him such, to his very face. To all of which 
variety of herd-conduct, the man whom they hated had but one quiet reply. 
It was a reply which stung like a whiplash, whenever they heard it. 

It was this: ‘A pig requires no label. You just keep on being a pig, as 
nature intended. It is my job to be a man.’ 

To dwell, year after year, among vicious, ugly-spirited, contaminated 
men, and still be able to maintain one’s own poise, one’s physical and 
mental power, one’s naturally cosmic strength of soul, is no small test of a 
man’s vitality. But George Hervey, as a prisoner of the. Crown in savage 
Van Diemen’s Land, thus far 


had met it. More than that, he had even contrived vastly to increase his 
stock of native intellectual strength. Something there, day by day in the 
moral wilderness, as he bent his back to the common labour of the felon, 
was steadily growing and waxing in all directions, within him. It was a sort 
of rude demonic presence, inside his ordinary mental being. It was, in fact, 
a deep poetic urge—a masterful, and yet a wholly humble sort of spiritual 
receptivity, which made him feel, at heart, as if the whole universe were 
perpetually speaking to him: so much so, that never at any instant, even 
when most solitary, did he feel cut off from the world or in any sense alone. 
Mentals are made in that pattern. A Jewish Moses, fleeing as an outlaw 
from the land of Egypt, towards the wilderness of Sinai, was such a 
spiritually companied man. And so George Hervey, that day, alone in his 


locked and bolted primitive cell of stone as the sun went down, heard his 
own heart singing a strangely Olympian music, deep within him; and was 
glad, not sad, nor sorrowful, nor in any way miserable or angry-hearted. 

He sat upon his stool against the wall, with an open book upon his 
knees. The book was a copy of the Bible. Upon its fly-leaves, with the aid 
of a small scrap of pencil, he had just written these verses: — 


A CITIZEN OF HELL 


The purple night looked in on me— 
A convict in my cell; 

How good it was, I thought, to be 
A citizen of Hell! 


From Jesus Christ’s Cross comrades wild— 
Twain scoundrels base and mean; 

One law I trace, pure, undefiled— 
Man is the God-machine! 


God works in us as cylinders 
Receive the strength of steam; 

This is thy strength, O universe, 
That thou canst make us dream! 


One thief alone, on Calvary, 
Could dream as Jesus saw; 

O blest Golgotha! let me be 
Thus blest by vision’s law! 


For I am one who dreams strange dreams— 
Whose soul hath secret wings; 

I wander by hyaline streams, 
And hear strange murmurings! 


I see green lands that stretch afar, 
Beyond my prison’s wall; 

And I have heard the evening star 
Send forth its mystic call. 


The God-machine in me is thrilled 
By forces from on high; 

Am I to labour and to build— 
Or doomed to fawn and lie? 


These are the Questions man must face, 
Wherever he may dwell; 

O God, this is my working place— 
A Citizen of Hell! 


On the following Monday morning, at half-past six o’clock, as the 
prisoners marched out of their cells, and went back again into the exercise 
yard, in order to wash their hands and faces, a small folded slip of paper, 
technically know in prisons the world over as a ‘stiff’, was thrust, by 
someone unseen, into George Hervey’s hand. He kept it concealed until he 
had obtained his usual meagre breakfast of maize meal and bread and 
water, and had been locked up, once more, in his cell. Then he read the 
anonymous note. It ran as follows: 


‘Jorge, look out at twelve ocloc. Kat-faced Jonson and his crowd are goin to kil 
old Kely first and then send off Black Steve and you. This is from a frend. The 
mob here dont like a man who goes alone. Kat-faced Jonson is no use to me. I 
would folow you but not him. So look out today Jorge, for this is strate like you.’ 


There was no signature. Hervey turned the ‘stiff’ over thoughtfully, and 
saw that it had been written upon the back of a page torn out of the Prison 
Regulation Book. 

‘There is a genuine ring about that,’ he thought. ‘Shall I show it at once, 
after muster, to Stephen Reddish or not. If I do, then the first thing that the 
chief warder will be told to do will be to search every cell in the prison, 
until he has found the precise Regulation Book from which this page was 
torn. Result, the poor fellow, whoever he was, that pushed this warning 
message into my hand, will be locked up for that and punished—possibly 
flogged. As a consequence, Cat-Faced Johnson and his ugly lot will know 
that that 


fellow has “put them away”’, to me; and so they will not dare to do anything 
desperate to-day. What had I better do?’ 

He ate his frugal meal, and thought it over and over again as he ate. 
Should he tell Kelly that something was afoot, and allow him to act? To 
allow poor Kelly, himself, to run, unwarned, the risk of being murdered 
was unthinkable. On the other hand, what if the whole thing were merely a 
cunning attempt upon the part of Cat-Faced Johnson to scare him, George 
Hervey, into a cowardly obedience to himself, and to his gang? Such things 
were done. The unknown conveyor of this note, after all, might be an 
unconscious tool—one who had been told a cock-and-a-bull story, in order 
that he might carry it to George Hervey; and then, if Hervey himself were 


fool enough to carry the message higher up, every lag in the penal 
establishment at Port Franklin would thereby be given positive proof—Cat- 
Faced Johnson would see to that—that he, George Hervey, was a ‘dog’— 
(i.e., a governor’s man). Thus worked the criminal’s snakish mind. These 
men, upon the whole, he reflected, were so crooked that they were 
incapable of lying straight at night in bed. They lied and twisted, and 
worked in deceit and treachery, automatically. What incarnate demons they 
were! And what a hell upon earth, after all, was this place, Port Franklin, 
with die tyrannical Stephen Reddish raging all day long like a sort of 
despotic Hamlet: one half of his mind turned inward, perpetually gazing 
there upon a secret panorama of vast ambitions, and the other half of his 
intelligence always intent upon the finding of some small infraction of the 
prison’s sacred rules. 
In the midst of his anxious thoughts and meditations, 


the bell rang. He had decided upon nothing. There began, outside, a loud 
noise occasioned by the unlocking of hundreds of heavy iron doors and by 
the downward clang of their unfastened metal bolts. George Hervey’s own 
door soon was opened. Hastily, he tore up the anonymous ‘stiff’ into the 
smallest possible fragments, and then cast them into the cook-house 
barrow, along with his empty iron dish, as they marched out of the prison 
cell-house at the word of command. 

They assembled together, hundreds of grey-clad, wolfish-looking felons, 
at the place of muster; where Stephen Reddish, surrounded by armed 
guards, and with his official staff about him, watched the calling of the roll 
that day with a face of cyclonic gloom. The men observed him in sombre 
silence. At another word of command, they marched off in single file 
towards their day’s tasks; the vast majority going off, with their armed 
keepers, to the quarries outside the prison’s walls; whilst others were 
detailed off to the blacksmiths’ and and carpenters’ shops, and to similar 
scenes of intramural labour. 

‘Looks like as if hell would burst for somebody, to-day,’ observed the 
man in front of George Hervey, as they went out through the inner cage of 
the open iron gate; with a sidelong glance at Stephen Reddish, across his 
shoulder. 

‘The bastard will never see another muster,’ somebody else replied, at 
the back of Hervey. ‘To-day, we are going to fix him. And any of his pals 


who do not want to get hurt had better shut their mouths.’ 

Hervey looked around at the prisoner who was marching immediately 
behind him. It was Number Six—a hideous creature whose cheek-bones 
stood out, 


like a reptilian caricature of humanity, upon either side of a broad, red, flat 
face; and who, in addition, had practically no nose. Somebody or other, 
long ago, had smashed it in with the heel of a heavy iron pot. All that he 
had, in place of a nose, were two strange snakish holes for the inhalation of 
air. 

‘So!’ thought George Hervey as he tramped along, ‘There was 
something genuine about that “stiff’?’ And even as he marched on, still 
thinking over what he had better do in regard to that sinister warning, the 
whispered rumour ran like an electrical current all along that grey-clad, 
clanking line; and the hearts of these distorted and helpless and hopeless 
wretches were glad, because it was good to have some official or other 
killed—good indeed, to them, beyond all words, to be able to enjoy the 
negative revenge of seeing or hearing somebody or other, hostile to 
themselves, ‘knocked off’. 

They came to the quarries. The armed guards stood around whilst the 
tool-sheds were unlocked. George Hervey and another man who worked 
with him secured their hammers, their stamping-rods, their water-can and 
drills. The powder that was used, in blasting down the stubborn face of the 
quarry in which they laboured, was kept in another shed under the special 
custody of an armed guard. The convicts, themselves, never were allowed 
to handle it in bulk. When the holes had been drilled in the rock, to the 
proper depth, and had been ‘bulled’ out at the bottom, and were ready for 
charging, then the official powder-guard stood by, invariably, and saw to it 
with his own eyes that every solitary grain of blasting-powder went down 
the hole. No chances were taken there. 


Work began. The powder-guard was a sour-faced, black-browed North 
of Ireland man named James Wilson. 

He had an upper lip like a cliff. His reddish-coloured cheek-bones were 
flat and weather-beaten. The whole man looked like a living stone, himself, 
as he stood on guard. 


Cat-Faced Johnson and his own more intimate gang of felons worked 
upon the same face, with George Hervey a few yards off, in the Number 
One Quarry. There were about thirty or forty prisoners engaged in labour 
there, all told. Turnkey John Kelly watched them begin their labours. He bit 
off a piece of chewing tobacco and began to champ his jaws. 

‘Now then, Cat-Face,’ he called out to Johnson, who was slow in 
starting. “What are ye whispering about there with Six and Ten and Three 
Hundred and Sixty? Get on with it! The day is half over’—this was Kelly’s 
standing jest—‘and ye haven’t done a tap.’ 

“You be damned, you old !? growled Cat-Faced Johnson to his 
mates, as they turned with a most peculiar energy to their work. ‘We’ll give 
him a tap to-day, the snotty-nosed old fool, that he won’t get over in a 
hurry. Hey, boys? He can get his bloody tombstone ready. He’ll want it, 
before the day is over.’ 

His closer companions emitted a sombre sort of laughter. It was a 
laughter that was not loud or boisterous. It sounded, instead, like the escape 
of the imprisoned breath of Sodom from some subterranean pit. And then 
the iron clang of hammers rang out, imparting to that human concert of the 
damned, a sterner note. 


George Hervey did not like that strange, mephitic laughter. He liked still 
less his own incapacity to decide as to what he had better do. He looked 
around at Kelly at odd intervals at least a dozen times, and asked himself 
whether, as a result of his own cowardice, and his sheer personal stark 
incompetence to decide just exactly what to do, that kind and harmless 
prison-guard John Kelly would be dead and cold before the day was over. 

Suddenly, about half-past nine o’clock, there was an unexpected incident 
that precipitated action. Stephen Reddish himself appeared at the sloping 
entrance of the quarry. It was a most unusual thing for him to do. In the 
afternoon, about three o’clock, the prisoners in the quarries at Port Franklin 
were accustomed both to see him and to hear him; but never did he put in 
appearance there on any account in the forenoon. 

The abrupt sight of their hated master was too much for Cat-Faced 
Johnson and his murderous-minded crew. Involuntarily, they dropped their 
tools. 

‘Come on! Lets do for him now,’ George Hervey heard Six exclaim to 
Ten and Cat-Face. ‘We’ll never get another chance like this. What’s the 


good of waiting for twelve o’clock? Let us kill the black-faced bastard 
now.’ 

The words acted upon George Hervey like the flash of a powder-fuse. 
Dropping his own tools, he grabbed at his own jangling irons and ran 
towards the governor of Port Franklin at top speed. John Kelly’s heavy 
muzzle-loading gun flew up to his shoulder. 

‘Halt!’ he shouted. ‘Stop where ye are, ye damn fool, or I'll fire.’ 


George Hervey ran on, notwithstanding. 


‘Come on!’ yelled Cat-Faced Johnson. ‘Six is right. Let us kill all three 
of the bloody—now!’ And he ran also, holding his chains, with a hammer 
in his hand. 

Stephen Reddish stood upon the lip of the quarry, surveying the whole 
scene with a black-browed actor’s scornful smile. He did not stir an inch. 
Instead, he seemed to enjoy the looming tragedy. 

‘Don’t shoot, Kelly!’ he called out. But it was too late. Kelly’s gun went 
off with a roar, and a leaden missile tore through George Hervey’s shoulder. 
He pitched headlong upon his face, a yard or two from the spot where 
Stephen Reddish stood. 

‘They are going to murder you!’ he cried out. “Look out! It is a plot to 
kill you. Cat-Faced Johnson ; 

‘I know,’ said Stephen Reddish ironically. ‘It was I who got that man to 
pass you that “stiff’. Come on, you bloody fools, and kill me if you can!’ 

He shouted this at Cat-Faced Johnson and his charging followers. 
Simultaneously, a dozen armed guards rushed into the quarry with levelled 
guns. At the sudden sight of them, the horror-stricken Johnson and his gang 
stopped dead, as if they were turned to stone. Then Cat-Face found his 
tongue. 

‘It—it was George Hervey put us up to this,’ he began. ‘We—we meant 
no harm. I’m glad the bastard has been shot.’ 

Stephen Reddish laughed. It was the terrible laughter of a man who is 
the living master of all the inhuman arts of torment; the laughter of a 
cosmic Satan who enjoys the discomfiture of the physically strong, and 
who makes them weak. 

“You are a liar, Cat-Faced Johnson,’ he said. ‘This 


man Hervey has been shot down in the heroic attempt to save my life. You 
and your damned idiotic murdering companions will be hanged, all seven, 
upon the gallows at Hobart Town for this.’ And they were. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSE OF ELIJAH 


VER the Blue Mountains of Australia, one hundred and forty miles 
O inland from Sydney, in the convict capital of Botany Bay, Elijah 
Bloodworth sat at the head of his dinner-table, and bade any guest who was 
hungry pass up his plate for another helping of roast beef. Elijah 
Bloodworth was a ruddy-featured English immigrant—a free settler, and 
not a transported felon, who had set up his anvil there in the year 1815, 
nigh unto the Macquarie River; and he had five sons, who were also 
wheelrights and blacksmiths, and they, together with their father, Elijah, 
had made the Bloodworth wagons already famous all over the Western 
plains. For a thousand miles due west from Kelso, where those wagons 
were made, the name of Bloodworth already stood for all that was honest 
and solid in human handicraft; so that whenever one man wished to speak 
in the highest possible terms of praise with regard to another, he would say: 
‘Oh, yes. He is a regular Bloodworth. His blood is worth bottling, and that 
is more than you can say for nineteen men out of twenty, to-day, in this land 
of lags.’ 
Elijah Bloodworth was a deeply religious man. That is to say, he swore 
with great violence at all and sundry, from the Governor of the Colony 
down, whenever the 


special circumstance seemed to call for swearing; but he atoned for all that, 
and for a great deal more, by maintaining an open table at morning, noon 
and night, when any man or woman in the land who chanced to be passing 
by, either on foot in all humility, or else on horseback or in charioted pomp 
as already befitted the so-called gentry, might take a place forthwith at that 
homely table, and be assured of a hearty welcome as Elijah Bloodworth’s 
guest. Thus, it came about that many strangely assorted people sat down 
together, from time to time in Elyah’s house, and heard that manly voice 
ring out ‘More beef?’ 

Now on a certain day in January, 1836, there sat at that table a quiet- 
looking young Englishman of some thirty years of age, or maybe a little 
more. He had the eyes of one who follows a distant quest into far places; 


and a dark-eyed, dark-haired, remarkably handsome, white-skinned girl 
who leant in silence on the opposite side of the room against the wall, 
watched his face and listened to his every word with an almost fantastic 
earnestness. This girl was Udona Bloodworth, the eldest daughter of Elijah. 
She was the office staff, cashier and paymaster-general of the Bloodworth 
Wagon Works, and kept the books. She was more than a girl—she was a 
full-grown, independent-spirited woman, being about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years of age; and it was her custom, every day, to lean against that 
wall, with her eyes and ears wide open and her mouth most firmly closed, 
absorbing the ideas and opinions of all who had the signal good fortune to 
enter that princely house of Elijah. 

This day, however, her interest in the conversation of the square-faced, 
bronze-browed young Englishman 


with the fat and pompous-looking Irish Bumble who sat opposite, with his 
gold-headed staff of office behind him set against the wall, knew no 
bounds. She listened to him, in fact, as to a medieval priest. All that she 
knew about him, thus far, was that he was some strangely unusual sort of a 
man, not an owner at all of assigned convict slaves or likely to become the 
same, and that he was on his way to Bathurst. He had indeed arrived at 
Kelso itself, only about half an hour before, with a hired man and two 
horses; having ridden over the Blue Mountains, direct, from Sydney, by 
way of Govett’s Leap, the Weatherboard Inn, and the Emu Ferry. The hired 
man himself sat at the table, beside the stranger, eating his dinner. But he 
ate in silence, listening with an earnestness almost equal to that of the 
white-faced beauty against the wall, whilst his employer talked. 

‘But the deliberate manufacture of these artificial Red Indians,’ the 
young Englishman observed at that instant, ‘may have very terrible results. 
In fact, sir, I will go farther than that. I will say that those results are 
absolutely certain. It is quite true, of course, that I have only been in New 
South Wales for a very brief time—I arrived at Sydney from South 
America exactly eight days ago, to be precise—but I have already seen 
enough of Botany Bay to convince me that this wholesale importation of 
English felons as potential slaves and squatters’ forced labourers is a 
tremendous act of injustice, morally, socially, and politically, to Australia; 
and one which I should, personally, be inclined to resist to the death, if I 


were an Australian, and desired to see my country reach full national 
flower.’ 
The fat, red-faced man with the great gold chain 


across his waistcoat, sitting opposite, began to splutter. 

‘Damn it, sir!’ he said. “You actually confess that you have not yet even 
spent one fortnight in this country, and yet you have the infernal audacity 
and the impudence to criticize us who are firmly established here, and who 
are faithfully serving this great Colony with our very lives. You say, sir,’ he 
choked, almost purple with rage, ‘that by bringing English criminals to 
Australia and making them work without wages, under the very proper fear 
of the lash, we are virtually engaged in the direct manufacture of artificial 
Red Indians, and that the whole future of the country, in the end, will be 
ruined by it. What the devil, sir, do you mean by that?’ 

The young Englishman smiled. He passed his plate back to the vigilant 
Elijah with a friendly nod. 

‘What I mean, sir,’ he replied concisely, ‘with all due deference to your 
greater age, longer Australian experience, and so forth, is just this. Thanks 
to the deliberate and malicious official English poisoning of this country’s 
virgin soil by a vast majority of convicts, you never will be psychologically 
capable of becoming a solid, united nation. One hundred years and more 
from to-day, no matter how much your Colony may grow, you will remain, 
substantially, exactly what you are now. That is to say, sir, Australia in the 
year 1936, in my mature opinion, will contain an utterly crazy people. You 
will be then, as you are now, a white race utterly devoid of any sense of 
balance. You will run mad after gambling, after horse-races, after public 
wrangling, fighting, and quarrelling; you will spend enough on beer and 
wine, and whisky, every year, to pay 


the interest on your national debt, if you should have any, twice over; but 
you will be bankrupt, sir, in spite of the acknowledged possession of 
enormous resources; and your young men as a whole, instead of having an 
earnest eye to the solid welfare of themselves, and of this naturally great 
and very wonderful country, will literally run mad, like sheep or wild cattle, 
after all the animalistic and degrading lusts of the flesh, until they die.’ 


There was a deep silence as the young man ended what he had to say. At 
the right hand of Eliyah stood a tall, dark-haired, white-faced, tragic- 
looking woman; the mother too, stared at the stranger with as much utter 
fascination as if he were some medieval priest. 

Suddenly the fat man jumped up. He fairly foamed, by now, with anger. 

‘Confound it, sir!’ he shouted, snatching up his gold-headed staff, ‘I will 
not stay here another instant, to be brow-beaten and insulted by such an 
impertinent, unlicked English whelp. If I had you this day, sir, at 
Bathurst’—and here he waved one puffy red hand which was bound about 
with a white bandage—‘inside the Stockade, do you know what I would 
do? As sure as God is above me, sir, I would have you tied up, instantly, sir, 
for a contumacious Whig dog of a poisonous radical. Yes, sir! That is what 
I would do. I am Malachi McAusland, Comptroller-General of Prisons, and 
I would give you five hundred strokes of the lash.’ 

The Englishman nodded. He seemed to be quite interested, but not at all 
alarmed. 

‘Just so, sir,’ he said. ‘Pray do not go, I beg of you, just yet. Please sit 
down again for a little while, and let us continue this most interesting talk. 
So you are the actual manufacturer of all these artificial Red 


Indians that I have seen during eight days in New South Wales? How 
remarkably fortunate I am! To think that I should have had the rare pleasure 
and the great privilege of discussing this paramount Australian social 
question with the actual head of the official Red Indian-making system! Mr. 
Bloodworth’—here he turned again with a bow to Elijah—‘I pray you 
please be good enough to accept my most profound thanks.’ 

The fat man raised his gold-headed stick on high. For an instant it 
looked as if he intended to commit a vulgar physical assault upon the 
smiling Englishman across the table. But half a dozen men jumped up. So 
he stood there speechless, boiling with passion, staring first at the 
imperturbable stranger, who still remained calmly seated, and then, in an 
odd sort of way, at his bandaged hand. 

‘Sir,’ he said at last, thickly, ‘will you be good enough, please, to oblige 
me with a statement of your business and your name?’ 

The girl against the wall listened for the reply, with her very heart and 
soul in her eyes. But the Englishman had scarcely noticed her at all as she 
stood there. 


‘I will, sir,’ he said cheerfully, ‘and with great pleasure. My name is 
Charles Darwin. I am the official naturalist and scientific observer on board 
His Majesty’s Ship Beagle, now lying in Sydney Harbour. I know the exact 
difference between a land-slug, a sea-slug, and a cuttle-fish. Do you, sir, 
happen to have become acquainted in Sydney, officially, with the 
commander of the Beagle, Captain Fitz Roy?’ 

The Comptroller-General opened his mouth. He shut it again with a 
snap. 


‘Darwin?’ he observed, suspiciously, after a pause. ‘I have never heard 
the name. Neither has anybody else. You may be what you claim to be, sir 
—an officer of the King—but I have my doubts. In the meantime, I will 
give you one word of advice. Do not presume to criticize this country, or 
any of its institutions, until you have resided here for at least ten years. If 
you do otherwise, all honest people will resent it. We do not like to have 
plausible strangers come here, and, after five minutes’ inspection of 
Australia, proceed to ram their superior opinions down our throats. We 
won't have it. We will not permit ; 

Here his face began to flame with a fiery red colour again. He had 
lowered his stick. He stood staring once more, uneasily, at his bandaged 
hand. 

‘On the contrary, sir,’ said the seated Englishman, ‘you will have the 
truth set forth in regard to Australia, and in regard to each and every one of 
its social institutions, including the artifical Red Indian or convict-making 
question, just so soon as | have returned to England. It is not for a mere 
keeper of convicts, or an official assignee of transported slaves, to dictate to 
men of science as to what they shall publish, or what they shall write. Be 
good enough, my dear sir, to restrain your activities to their proper station. 
The whole world, as yet, is not a prison. The officers of His Majesty’s Ship 
Beagle, | take leave to assert, are not as yet convicted felons. In their name, 
and in the name of all honest Englishmen, I question the utility, the 
morality and the Christian decency of your kingdom of the lash.’ 

The woman at the right hand of Elijah raised her eyes and clasped her 
hands, tragically, as if in prayer. 


Malachi McAusland thrust forward his head at the intrepid young 
Englishman, and glared. 

“You—you are a devil,’ he stuttered. “‘You—you are the sort of man to 
upset the world. Charles Darwin? Hum! We shall be hearing of your being 
hanged, no doubt, by a respectable Government, in England, one of these 
days! Mr. Bloodworth and Mrs. Bloodworth’—here he turned towards the 
head of the table—‘I thank you for your accustomed hospitality. I shall now 
go on to Bathurst. I shall see to it, sir’-—here he glanced around again, 
malevolently, at the smiling Englishman—‘that the proper police officers of 
the law keep a strict eye upon your guest.’ 

Then he turned his broad Irish back upon the whole company, and 
walked out. He was followed, obediently, by a little Jewish featured man, 
bearing a large padlocked leather bag, who appeared to be his general 
factotum, or clerk-in-ordinary. 

Elijah stared at the silent Englishman. Like his wife and his eldest 
daughter, he appeared to be utterly fascinated by what he had just seen and 
heard. 

“Well, God damn me, Mr. Darwin,’ he ejaculated at last, ‘if you are not 
the greatest living miracle of a man who has ever broken bread at Kelso. 
You have shut-up Malachi McAusland—silenced and defeated the greatest 
bully and official slave-driver in all New South Wales. Sir, will you be our 
guest in this house for a month? Or for six months, if you like.’ 

Mr. Darwin shook his head. 

‘I thank you most heartily for your great goodness and kindness, Mr. 
Bloodworth,’ he said, ‘but the Beagle leaves Sydney for Hobart Town, in 
Van Diemen’s Land, on the thirteenth day of this present month; and 


I have my official duties, in the meantime, which call me back within a 
couple of days to Sydney. In the meantime, I shall be delighted to call upon 
you again after I have been to Bathurst settlement, and have formed my 
own opinion of that place.’ 

Elijah Bloodworth and all his sons and guests stood up together. 

‘Sir,’ said the ruddy and rugged Smith, ‘you are as good as a 
Bloodworth wagon. You roll straight forward on proper mental wheels. The 
house of Elijah Bloodworth has been honoured to-day in a way that we 
shall not forget for forty or fifty years. William and Jack and Frank and 
Tom and Isaac—have a good look at this wagon-builder. This guest of ours, 


if I know an anvil from a hole in a swage-block, is the sort of Smith, if he 
had a mind to do it, to take our reputation out of our hands.’ 

Charles Darwin laughed. 

‘Not I, Mr. Bloodworth,’ he replied, advancing and shaking hands. 
‘Long may your sons and your sons’ sons prosper here at Kelso. The 
Bloodworth wagon is more famous by far in Australia, perhaps, than ever I 
shall be. I thank you heartily, Mr. and Mrs. Bloodworth. And you, too, 
Miss’—here he suddenly turned to the silent girl against the wall. ‘I thank 
you for the sight of your comely face. You are a rare flower of goodness 
and of beauty to find, thank God, in these Australian lands.’ 

Udona Bloodworth thrilled at the firm touch of his words, which meant 
more than the grasp of any hand. She said nothing. She spoke only through 
her eyes. Charles Darwin bowed to her, and to her mother and father, again; 
and in another minute he and his silent 


servant, the hired man, had sought out their horses at the Kelso stable, and 
had gone. 

Elijah and all his family stood outside and watched them disappear in 
the distance. The three daughters, Udona, Loranthus and Plutona 
Bloodworth—the last named was familiarly known as Golden, because she 
was as opulently fair and beautiful, even at sixteen, as an Australian golden 
wattle tree—stood, with their arms about each other, in front of the five 
sons; whilst Esther and Elijah stood together, simple, at once matriarchal 
and patriarchal, at the rear. 

Loranthus Bloodworth was the ugly duckling of the family. She had a 
heavy face and strong, almost aboriginal features, as if the rebellious 
autocthonous qualities of this Pacific moulded soil had shouted out an elder 
tribe’s defiance of the oncoming whites, through her. But what she lacked 
in looks she made up for with the sensuous beauty and the hyaline calm of 
the deeply poetical nature. She had, in addition, a gloriously noble, deep, 
husky singing voice that was the chiefest human treasure of the little 
Church of Holy Trinity, founded, in 1834, by Archdeacon Broughton at 
Kelso. Thus, the three sisters were a strangely varied group. Three queens 
of the West, they might have been fitly called, so remarkable and so 
peculiarly distinctive were their contrasted physical and mental graces. 

Presently the six men departed, talking earnestly and sensibly, like true 
brothers, around a splendid father, together, to gird on their leathern aprons 


and to take up the saw or blow up their fires. Plutona Bloodworth and her 
sister Loranthus also unwound their arms, and were off to clear away the 
detritus of the midday meal, where some of the guests still sat engaged in 
eager 


conversation; so that the mother of the family—the almost reserved, 
mystical-looking Esther Bloodworth—and her eldest daughter, Udona, 
were left alone, staring out in silence towards Bathurst, across the 
Macquarie River. 

‘Mother!’ exclaimed the impulsive girl at last. ‘What think you of that 
man? What is your judgment of that fearless Mr. Darwin?’ 

The elder woman shook her head. 

‘That was not a man,’ she said, briefly. ‘That was another son of God 
that came and spoke among us, here, to-day. That was a new Messiah.’ 

On the dwelling-house side of the house of Elijah, facing towards 
Bathurst, the convict capital of the West, stood a long and beautiful row of 
soft, green Kurrajong trees. They had been planted there, by Elijah himself, 
in the year 1815, in the same month as that in which he had first set up his 
anvil, when his eldest son, William, was aged eight years, and when his 
dark-eyed daughter Udona was three years old. Beneath and beside those 
trees, when they were little, the watching girl and her sisters and brothers 
had played: but always rushing inside, into the comfortable stone house, 
and hiding there, in a sort of childish terror, at their mother’s command, 
whenever a haggard host of chained and manacled convicts all fastened 
together like cattle, and under the vigilant sway of armed guards on 
horseback, came marching along from Sydney, over the mountains, on their 
way to the great Prison Stockade at Bathurst. 

Of all convicts whatsoever, no matter whether in chains, on ticket of 
leave, or entirely manumitted, Esther Bloodworth entertained the most 
terrible fear. 


For this, although it was a fearful secret known only to herself, and to her 
husband, the good Elijah, had much more than sufficient cause. As a young 
woman of twenty-two or twenty-three, Esther Garstang—a native of 
Preston, in Lancashire—had arrived in Sydney as a free woman, on the ship 
Calvary, in the year 1806, under contract to become a governess to an 


affluent family, emigrated from the same English city in the year 1803; and 
then settled, very comfortably at Parramatta; a smallish village distant, by 
road, some twenty miles from Sydney. 

On her arrival in this strange and seemingly barbarous country from 
England, she had found no person of any sort waiting in Sydney to meet 
her. And her means were very small. Therefore, without a moment’s 
hesitation, and leaving her box behind her to be called for later, by team, 
she had forthwith set out, bravely, with a resolute heart, to walk to 
Parramatta. 

Now in Sydney at that period, when a brutal, almost wholly unisexual 
population was divided into but two harsh and mutually defiant classes— 
that of the convicts, and that of their military and official keepers—the 
sight of an attractive woman, walking anywhere at all, alone, was almost as 
rare as the spectacle of a divine angel walking through the smoking 
corridors of Hell. No woman at all, except she were some ancient featured 
ex-convict hag, ever went out, or ventured away from her home, without a 
guard. And on that particular day, as it chanced, some two hundred odd 
convicts from the gaol had been assigned, on loan, to Fang’s Brewery, then 
rising upon its present site on the Parramatta Road, in order that they might 
be yoked together to haul a gigantic steam-boiler that had also arrived, on 
the 


ship Calvary, like Esther Garstang, from the Sydney wharf. This boiler was 
designed, so the Sydney Gazette had said, that day, to make Sydney famous 
as the prime manufacturing centre for Australian beer. Now it happened 
that there was another, a smaller and a rival brewery—that of Kent—not far 
off, also situated upon the Parramatta Road. The ‘Eagle Tavern’, upon the 
top of the hill, stood close by. And the proprietors of this smaller Sydney 
brewery, threatened with all sorts of gradiloquent steam-boilerism by the 
Press, were extremely jealous of the rival house of Fang. 

Therefore, upon this day of dreadful and most tragic fate for Esther 
Garstang, the said proprietors of this apprehensive brewing establishment, 
in order to distract all possible public attention from the much-heralded 
hauling of the Fang steam-boiler from the good ship Calvary, had declared 
a whole day of free drinking for all and sundry, both bond and free, at the 
‘Eagle Tavern’: so that, although this roadside inn in question was situated, 
at that date, practically in the virgin bush, by four o’clock in the afternoon, 


when Esther Garstang’s steps drew nigh, it was the scene of a raging orgy 
where rum and whisky and brandy unleashed all the devildom in human 
form that had not been released, already, by whole gallons of unpaid-for 
beer. 

When Esther, earlier on in her march towards Parramatta, had crested 
the brickfield hill, leading out of Sydney, the golden day had been bright 
and beautiful. But, exactly at four o’clock, a thunderstorm of unparalleled 
sub-tropical violence came on; smiting all Sydney-side with savage bolts of 
lightning as with an electric flail. So tremendous was this storm that the 


chained and harnessed team of two hundred odd convicts, casting aside all 
their feverish counter hopes of free beer and rum and whisky and so forth, 
on arrival with their iron Juggernaut at the Fang Brewery, fled from their 
steam-boiler idol like howling demons; many, indeed, actually making their 
escape into the surrounding bush of the settlement and there becoming 
bushrangers—i.e., highwaymen—only to be caught, in the end, and hanged 
upon the public gallows, after the traditional English fashion, for their 
pains. 

Steam-Boiler Day was a day, in short, that deserved to go down in 
eternal infamy in Australian history. For when the terrified English girl 
Esther Garstang saw the ‘Eagle Tavern’ along the rising crest of the 
Parramatta Road, and fled towards it, out of the blazing and roaring electric 
storm, she was instantly seized upon, as a prey, by the nearest group of 
sexually famished devils, and was criminally outraged by seven diabolical 
ex-convict sons of Cain in succession. Then they flung her out again, into 
the storm, with maniacal jeers and screams of Botany Bay’s satanic 
laughter. Into that storm, again, alone, the poor half-naked, friendless 
creature wandered forth, like a mad-woman; and finally, there, fell down 
upon her face on Australia’s soil, sobbing out her grief and desolation to the 
infuriate elements; when along that self-same road, coming in the opposite 
direction from Windsor, rode Elijah Bloodworth, the blacksmith of that tiny 
village, who picked her up, placed her upon his horse, and—like a true 
noble-spirited St. George of England—bore her before him past that 
unspeakable ‘Eagle Tavern’, to a place of surer and more Christian refuge. 

Such was the secret story of the first day that Esther 


Garstang had spent upon the beer and rum and brandy poisoned soil of 
Australia. Such was the barbarous cradle for all the incarnate sons of hell, 
in which the soul of Sydney had been rocked. When she was sufficiently 
recovered to become articulate, and to be able to travel, Elijah Bloodworth, 
like a true Samaritan, bore her back upon his horse, in the ancient fashion, 
to Windsor. There he married her. ‘Though England herself, my lass,’ he 
said, ‘has been guilty of sowing this land with the seed of demons, there are 
still some clean and strong and honest men that abide in New South Wales. 
And I am one of them. Become my wife and mate, and forget the evil thing 
that has happened. So soon as a practicable road over the tremendous 
barrier of the Blue Mountains has been discovered, good wife, we will 
cross over into that new and beautiful country which must lie beyond; and 
there we will have our sons and daughters grow, and there we will be 
upright and happy, you and I, together.’ 

It was thus, in the end, that he persuaded her. She knelt, with him, in the 
famous Ebenezer Chapel; that gaunt old Christian Church of the frugal 
days, and there they became man and wife, for ever. At first they dwelt at 
the Baulkham Hills, where Elijah Bloodworth set up a temporary forge. 
And then, so soon as Blaxland and Wentworth—that curious transportive 
play-actor of a man, with his childish greed for the establishment of a 
whole feudal system of Australian dukes and earls—had crossed the 
Nepean River at Emu Plains, as a first definite step towards the conquest of 
the unknown interior, Elijah Bloodworth had announced to his Esther that 
the time had come to pull up stakes. 

At this period, a mere cabbage-garden tract of land 


some forty miles wide by two hundred miles long, extending from 
Wollongong at the south to the coal-mines at Newcastle, one hundred miles 
to the north, constituted the whole of the settled or semi-settled territory of 
the convict Colony of New South Wales. It was a sort of a potent 
compressed hell upon earth, until then, shut in upon the West by the 
beetling crags of the unearthly-tinted Blue Mountains; and shut in again, to 
the East, by an even bluer and more inscrutable sea. By the sheer excessive 
pressure of the twain interior forces of material poverty and of moral 
depravity and badness, that cabbage-plot of a Colony had either to grow or 
burst. 
And so it grew. 


Esther and Elijah, when Lawson and Blaxland and Wentworth had 
opened up the first stage of what was known, at the time, as the Blaxland 
Path, possessed one child; their son William. It was only morally the son of 
Elijah. What infamous and unspeakable scoundrel was the actual physical 
father of the lad, they neither of them knew. But Elijah Bloodworth himself 
had taken the little unconscious Ishmael to his heart of hearts, and had 
lavished upon the tiny boy, from his very birth, such a Christ-like and rapt 
affection that Esther’s soul had glowed within her for very rapture; and in 
utter thankfulness to God—or to whatever in this universe she conceived to 
be a God—for the discovery of such a man, she had been able to put the 
greater part of her mournful tragedy out of her thoughts, and had melted 
down her whole being, with English racial thoroughness, in her fruitful 
marriage, mateship with Eliyah. Thus, happily, was the girl Udona 
Bloodworth conceived and born. It is a tragic 


human story, this, illuminated with the sapphire after-light of a day of noble 
bourgeoning, in creative action, at Kelso,beyond the Blue Mountains; and I, 
who am the personal descendant of these faithful and earnest creatures, do 
not apologize to any reader or to any public, however harsh or critical, for 
the length of time and the amount of space which I have required, herein, in 
order to set forth the actual history of that little group who stood there, that 
brilliant January day, in the shade of the soft green Kurrajong leaves, to 
watch the vanishing figure of a certain not-entirely-unheard-of Mr. Charles 
Darwin. 

Nay, I will even have sufficient pugnacity of mind and soul to add to my 
offence. Is it not Niccolo Machiavelli himself who says, in his History of 
Florence, that the best excuse for any crime is to commit another? That 
being his opinion; and being, myself, admittedly guilty of an act of 
prolixity, which nevertheless carries my story forward with remorseless 
strides, into its real field of continental action: I will now deliberately and 
maliciously commit the further crime of saying that the brewery of Fang 
did in due course, and with the aid of more gangs of even more heavily- 
chained and guarded convicts, succeed in setting up its sacred iron of God 
or joss of a steam-boiler; and that, as the Colony of New South Wales 
expanded westward, and grew; so it also sank downwards, simultaneously, 
and morally, mentally and physically rotted. 


I am not writing a Prohibition tract. I enjoy my personal glass of wine 
too much for that. But I am writing history, as well as a novel. And my 
story as a whole, therefore, would be false to historic fact, and 


without a just and a fit and proper ethical balance, if I did not say that for 
every honest, manly path that the Oxleys, the George Evanses, the Sturts 
and the Blaxlands broke, towards the West, the liquor interests in our 
modern Sodom—I mean the rising village of Sydney—have broken at least 
six competitive paths of bribery and of general locomotive infamy towards 
‘the heated centre of our globe: and I have no doubt at all, I may add, that 
they and their successors will reach Hell yet, however far down it may be, 
and will penetrate its deepest cells with liquid poison, as they have 
historically poisoned, rotted and destroyed the miserable soul of Botany 
Bay. 

My heinous crime committed, I now return to the house of Elijah. 

When Charles Darwin and his hired man Tom Wamble rode off together 
from Kelso, towards Bathurst, they saw upon the farther side of the 
Imperial Road, opposite the house of Elijah, a competitive row of leafy 
trees. But these were not Kurrajongs. On the contrary, they were tall and 
glorious, bee-filled, sweet-smelling, red-blossomed Australian gums. They 
had been planted there by the one village storekeeper, in the same year as 
Elijah had planted his; a man orginally born at Pernambuco, in Brazil, 
South America, and a most odd and original character, named Robert 
Cochrane. This man was of North of Ireland descent and nature, but 
substantially modified by the Australian sun. He never attended church, for 
instance, at Holy Trinity in Kelso, and he sold goods of all sorts—pickaxes, 
tea and sugar and so forth—as cheerfully, on Sunday, as on any other day 
of the week. He was utterly disloyal. On all royal occasions, such as a 


birthday of the King, he always displayed a defiant Irish flag, with its 
symbolistic harp and crown, hoisted above a tattered Union Jack, which 
was always upside down and treated with the greatest degree of contumely. 

Such was the nearest neighbour of the inhabitants of the house of Elyah. 
He read Tom Paine, he said, because he despised and hated all parsons. 
Priests, in his opinion, were better, because they always paid cash. But he 
would not have their damned priestcraft, he said, inside his house at any 


price. As for his wife, who was of South of Ireland Catholic descent, he let 
it be known that she was entirely free to be as much of a Roman Catholic as 
she liked; always provided that the Cochrane children were allowed to be 
Roman Catholics, or Anglicans, or Pagans, or whatever else they pleased; 
and provided, furthermore, that she did not attempt to induce any priest to 
talk religion or in any way attempt to stupefy him. It was a most curious 
household. It contained some six or eight sons and four daughters, the 
eldest girl being a cripple with an injured spine; whilst the eldest son, 
named Randolph Cochrane, after learning his trade as a blacksmith, across 
the road in the house of Elijah, having been scorned in marriage projects by 
Udona Bloodworth—not because of his looks, either, because he was a 
handsome fellow—had astounded even his free-thinking and broad-minded 
father by rushing off, on foot, forthwith, over the mountains to Sydney: 
where he had taken up’ the wholly unpaid and thankless trade of being a 
Colonial poet—which was worse, far worse, in Robert Cochrane’s frankly 
Rabelaisian opinion, than if his disappointed eldest son had stolen a horse, 
bought a set of 


pistols, some lethal lead and powder, and taken straight away, with the 
same, to the professional practice of the art of the bushranger. 

Old Robert sat upon his shop’s dusty doorstep that day—he never was 
particularly concerned about the expediency of sweeping it—and watched 
Mr. Darwin and his hired man ride off across the Macquarie River. He was 
a great and almost bird-like watcher of all things living that passed him by. 

‘Some soujie stranger from Sydney has been making a great hit, to-day, 
with the Bloodworths,’ he said to his son Walter, a blue-eyed, stern- 
fashioned, utterly unconscious young Adonis who rode far and wide as a 
boundary-rider for the lordly Saltrams of Dalbeukie sheep-station. This 
Walter Cochrane, be it said, was perhaps as perfect a spontaneous specimen 
of trans-mountain Australian manhood as ever stepped. He was over six 
feet high, steel-blue-eyed, straight-nosed, firm-jawed, and with the lovable 
disposition of a masculine, horse-guiding angel. But he spoke with that 
peculiar drawl which characterizes the inland or _ trans-watershed 
Australians everywhere. 

“Yairs, dad,’ he commented quietly. ‘I noticed ’em awl drorn up to see 
him off like a lot of blanky native companions on the edge of a lignum 
swamp. Must be some flamin’ squatter frawm up the country, on the other 


side of the range, that they want to sool on to Udona. Gosh! But ain’t that 
Plutona Bloodworth growin’ to be one hell of a spankin’ girl!” 

The old man looked at him curiously. He struck a match and lit a 
cigarette. He had a beard all round his face, about a foot long; but his eyes 
were blue as the bluest diamonds, whilst his magnificent Roman nose 


made a mountain-range down the centre of a face that was like the face of a 
wedge-tailed eagle. 

‘Reckon you had better not get bogged up beyond the ears in love with 
Golden Bloodworth, Walt,’ he said, affectionately. ‘Gettin’ fond of a 
woman who don’t want you is worse than gettin’ your fingers caught inside 
a log that don’t want to split. It just naturally squeezes hell out of a man. 
Remember how our Randolph got all heated up to blazes about Udona 
Bloodworth, and then cleared off to Sydney and became a blasted poet, of 
all things, just because she couldn’t fancy him?’ 

Walter Cochrane smiled. He was very fond of his explosive but 
wayward elder brother. 

“Yairs, dad,’ he slowly drawled. ‘I reckon that’s so. But don’t you go 
gittin’ any damn fool ideas into your head about me bein’ tied down and 
branded by any feemale Bloodworth. I ain’t that sort. When I git enough 
money saved up, I’m off to the Moreton Bay territory to take up a sheep- 
station of six hundred thousand acres on my own. That’s me, dad. None of 
your flamin’ skirt-entanglements just yet, I reckon, for me.’ 

‘That so?’ said the old man. ‘You can have the damn money to-morrow, 
if that’s your spirit. Gosh! But don’t I wish that our Randolph had that sort 
of regular way of goin’ at the world?’ 

His son Walter patted the old bush Nestor’s knee. 

‘Thanks, dad. You’re a great old cuss, if you are a bit poisonous on the 
bloody parsons,’ he observed. “But don’t you git frettin’ none about our 
Randolph bein’ a fool.’Cause he ain’t. Not by a flamin’ jugful! Our 
Randolph, dad, is goin’ to be one of the biggest men yet, I reckon, in 
Australia. Here’s the last Sydney Gazette I’ve got in my pocket, and I damn 
near went off and 


forgot to give it to you. It’s got a big piece in it about our Randolph. Says 
he’s a regular Australian Robert Burns and pretty near as good as 


Shakespeare. So, if fallin’ in love with a Bloodworth girl an’ gettin’ the 
cold freeze-out by Udona makes a feller git praised an’ boomed by the 
Sydney toffs like that, I guess Pll think about fallin’ in love with fifty or 
sixty women—that is, as soon as I’ve nailed down the title-deeds of that 
flamin’ six-hundred-thousand-acre sheep-station myself.’ 

Out of his hip pocket, as he spoke, he drew a folded-up newspaper and 
handed it to his father, who laid hold upon it with eager hands. 

‘Gosh! Well, I'll be damned!’ old Robert exclaimed as he found the 
piece in question. ‘Thunder an’ lightnin’! An’ me thinkin’, all the time, that 
our Randolph was just a plain, ordinary damn goat! An’ him hornin’ in 
among the soujie swells in Sydney like this! Blank me if I don’t send him a 
cheque. A tenner, I reckon, never does a poet any harm—least of all when 
it comes from a place where he expects to git nothin’ at all but kicks an’ 
curses.’ 

Walter nodded. Then he repressed a smile. 

‘Make it an even twenty quid, dad,’ he said. ‘Randolph ain’t your blanky 
son for nothin’. It’s your brains he’s got, you old cuss, as well as his own— 
don’t you forgit that. Twenty pounds, dad, I say, so that he can git himself a 
proper rig-out and meet blasted Sydney toffs on their own level. Is it a go?’ 

The old war-horse laughed. 

‘Twenty-five, Walt,’ he said, rising quickly from his seat with the paper. 
“You just write him a bit of a letter from us all, see, while I write the cheque 
and show this paper to his mother. Gosh! There ain’t nothin’ wrong 


with Randolph, in her sight. But there’ll be no holdin’ her, young feller, 
after she sits down in her rockin’-chair an’ swallers this.’ 

‘Make it thirty quid, dad, and I’ll put in a fiver,’ said Walter as he 
followed the old man into the cool and shadowy store. ‘’Tain’t every day 
you discover a Robert Burns an’ a Billy Shakespeare combined in the 
family, now 1s it?’ 

His father turned around and looked at him. A look of tremendous pride 
in his far-off scapegrace of a son burned in his honest Irish eyes. 

“You shut up,’ he said, firmly. “You are the talkingest damn agitater I 
know. This feller Randolph gits a cheque from me right now for fifty quid, 
not thirty, an’ every damn-cent of it will come from my account in the Bank 
of New South Wales—See?’ 


Walter laughed. ‘All right, dad,’ he said. ‘Have it your flamin’ way—I 
can’t afford to quarrel with y’. I'll give the blasted Saltram push notice, 
when I ride in to die station, to-night, an’ I reckon I'll be off to Moreton 
Bay, next month.... Where’s the flamin’ pen an’ ink?’ 

‘Damn ’f I know,’ responded his tall and angular parent, walking around 
the open middle space of the store speculatively. ‘I put her away 
somewhere, yesterday. Oh, yes, she’s in this here ole-man camp-oven. The 
damn flies keep on bathin’ in the ink in dozens, and make it go kinder Tory 
—you know what I mean, Walt—all stinkin’ an’ rotten. So I generally keep 
her planted. Here she is’—and he lifted the large flat iron lid of a field- 
oven, producing from its refrigerative bowels the desired pen and ink. 

Walter took his father’s own accustomed place at the desk in the corner, 
behind the left-hand counter. The 


pen in his hand began to scratch. And whilst he wrote to Randolph, his 
father smoked another cigarette. 

‘l’m tellin’ him that Udona Bloodworth is lookin’ better than six 
queens,’ observed Walter presently, ‘and that all the Bloodworth family is 
singin’ in Church on Sundays, as usual, fit to bust themselves. Yairs. I 
reckon it’ll do Randy good to know that his Udona girl ain’t got married, 
yit.’ 

Robert nodded sagely. His sleeves were rolled up above the elbow. He 
was a man with enormously powerful arms and hands. 

‘Just so,’ he commented through the tobacco smoke, ‘maybe you’d 
better say there ain’t no cove anywhere on earth, yit, that his Udona girl has 
encouraged to hang up his hat behind the Bloodworth door. He might git 
feelin’ a bit down-hearted an’ homesick, y’ know, if y’ go pilin’ on the 
agony so much about Udona lookin’ so fine, an’ don’t give him a hint that 
the race ain’t got to the genuwine gallopin’ yit. As for that there 
Bloodworth church-goin’ you’re talkin’ about, I dunno It stands to 
common sense, Walt, that too much of this here Holy Trinity Church-goin’ 
ain’t good for the soul. Sooner or later, she’s just naturally got to kick an’ 
bust blue blazes out of something. Ain’t that so?’ 

“Yairs,’ admitted the busy Walter. “Or out of somebody, dad. An’ nine 
times out of ten, y’ ole cuss, when the over-tortured soul busts out agin the 
hymns an’ the sermons, who gits hurt? Is it sour-eyed Christian saints like 
old Hungry Bill of Dalbeukie that she kicks? No, it ain’t. It ain’t never no 


lousy old squattin’ skunk of a Saltram that gits the wicked hoof. Instid, it’s 
nearly always some poor innocent-minded bloke what keeps away from 
them cussed churches, an’ shares his damper 


an’ tobacco with a stranger like a man. Them’s the unfortunate sorter coves, 
I notice, that the bustin’ Christian soul picks out, as a rule, to practise on, 
whenever it’s earthquake-day.’ 

At this juncture a customer came in—old Tom Randall of Gallows Hill. 
‘Hello, Walt!’ he said. ‘Hello, Bob!’ But he was in no hurry about anything, 
he added casually—just wanted ‘a little pile of about thirty or forty quids’ 
worth of stuff: ’'ve got a blanky list of it here, somewhere or other’—he 
went on—and then sat down, contentedly, upon the face of a blacksmith’s 
anvil, and began to fill his pipe. 

‘Walt and I is gassin’ about the remarkable bad effects of church-goin’,’ 
old Robert said, ‘an’ we was pointin’ out to one another that the 
Bloodworth family is an awful sort of suppressed volcano of accumulated 
goodness, an’ liable, therefore, to bust at any moment. That’s the way I see 
it, Tom. I ain’t got no sour eye on Mister Jesus Christ. Not me! Pll hold out 
a helpin’ hand, just quietly, an’ maybe with a couple of quid in it, whenever 
I can, to any deservin’ cove I see, an’ not want to open his gizzard first with 
acarvin’ knife, like some damn saints, to find out whether he’s a genuine 
Anglican or a low, common Presbyterian. But I don’t believe in wearin’ out 
my patience as well as the seat of my blanky pants in any church or chapel. 
Pants is pants, and ought to be treated respectful, I say.’Course, the 
Bloodworths is a mighty fine lot, an’ ole Elijah can borrow my wad any 
time he wants it. It’s his faculty for swearin’, I reckon, that just about saves 
him. If he didn’t cuss some, he’d be hopeless. But that there young William 
Bloodworth! Gosh! If I looked as solemn an’ felt as religious as all that, I’d 
roar wide open 


like that thing in Italy they call Veezuvius. By Jing, I would.’ 

Old Tom nodded. 

‘Religion,’ he said, ‘is a storm signal. That there acute psalm-singin’ 
business is either a sign that a family has either committed some horrible 
sort of crime in the past, or else that it’s slowly gettin’ up steam in order to 
commit some terrible outrage in the future. I ain’t sayin’ which is which, a 


course, in regard to the Bloodworths. Ole Elijah is all you fellers say he is, 
an’ then some. An’ the girls is fine. That there Loranthus girl, for all her 
lubra face, sings better than Gawd’s chief angel. I’d willin’ly walk ten 
miles to hear her warble, any day. But that there Bloodworth family has 
either got a horrible secret buried somewhere, or else it’s gettin’ ready to go 
to a burial. Them’s my ideas. All the same, Bob, if trouble’s lightnin’ ever 
hits that self-same singin’ house of Elijah’s, my wad’s like yours. It’s there 
for Elijah to play with.’ 

Walter Cochrane came out from behind the store counter. 

“Your turn now, ole cuss,’ he suggested. ‘You git busy in there an’ write 
out that cheque for Randolph. I’m toddlin’ off to Bathurst, now, to git the 
Dalbeukie mail.’ 

Old Tom pricked up his ears. He saw old eagle-faced Bob take up the 
pen, bring out his cheque-book and write. 

‘Ain’t Randolph doin’ well?’ he queried. ‘I’m s’prised at that. Always 
thought a hell of a lot of your Randolph, Bob. Ain’t no cove of this younger 
generation around Bathurst to hold a candle, for brains, to him.’ 


Bob Cochrane blotted his cheque—then he tossed it to Walter, who 
examined it with surprise. 

‘Changed my mind, after all, an’ made it a level hundred quid,’ the old 
man said, apologetically, seeing Walter stare at the document. ‘What’s the 
good of a beggarin’ fifty pounds to a real poet? He wants a level hundred or 
nothin’.’ Then he addressed old Tom. ‘Our Randolph, Tom, is kickin’ blue 
blazes out of them soujie moujie salary snatchers an’ so forth, daoun in 
Sydney. The last Sydney Gazette—I got it here somewhere, or I had it five 
minutes ago—says that he is goin’ to be the Robert Burns an’ the great Jim 
Scolds an’ Willy Shakespeare, or somethin’, of Australia. Gosh! That 
blanky boy of mine that I used to welt like blazes! Think of him gittin’ his 
public revenge on his damn ole fool of a dad like that!’ 

‘Ain’t no fool, neither of you,’ declared Tom, watching Walter fold up 
the cheque. ‘Say, Walt, if that’s a letter that’s goin’ to Randolph, just take 
this here ole pencil of mine and scrawl a postscript on it, will ya? You tell 
him that ole Tom Randall an’ his missus on Gallows Hill sends Robert 
Burns their best regards; and that if any cove named Randolph Cochrane 
wants another hundred quid, to drive in double harness with that there 


cheque of Bob’s, all he’s got to do is to write an’ ask for it. Here! Gimme 
hold of the darn letter, will ya? an’ Pll write it daoun myself.’ 
The face of old Bob was a study. He saw Walter hand the open letter, 
cheque and all, to Tom, and then he had an idea, before Tom wrote. 
‘Thanks, Tom,’ he said. ‘I know you’ve always been a hell of a 
barracker for my boy. But say, Tom, 


wouldn’t it knock young Randy stiff if they was two cheques in that letter? 
Kin I lend you a cheque form right now, out of my cheque-book? Then 
Walt’ll fix that letter in Bathurst, presently, to go to Sydney by registered 
mail; an’ Randolph won’t say nothin’ at all when that there double- 
barrelled volcano of Kelso encouragement busts wide open.’ 

Tom considered the idea sagely. He smoked a pipe with a silver cover 
that seldom or never was on. It always dangled beneath the pipe, on the end 
of a little chain. 

‘Why not?’ he remarked, getting up and going across to Robert’s 
counter. ‘Might as well do it as say it. So here goes.’ He took the proffered 
cheque-book from old Robert’s hand, tore out a form, accepted the pen, and 
wrote. ‘There! That’s off my blanky mind,’ he said, presently, handing 
cheque and open letter back to Walter. ‘Always been hankerin’, somehow, 
to do somethin’ friendly an’ sensible, like that, to annoy Randolph. But I 
didn’t know haow. Ya see, Bob, when things was hard as nails with me, an’ 
when the missus had to stretch one meal to do the work of three, that little 
Randolph boy of yours used to come up to Gallows Hill an’ tell us what his 
father said about hard times. “Hard times is just the grindstone that To- 
morrow sends, in order that we may sharpen up our wits to-day!” That was 
it. Gosh, Bob. The first time your Randolph came along an’ said that, me 
an’ the missus had just about decided to quit the struggle an’ hang 
ourselves. That is why I give my place the name of Gallows Hill. Here! 
Gimme that letter again, Walt, before you stick it. I want to endorse that 
cheque on the back: “In memory of Hard Times!’” 


So he drew out the folded form from the still open letter, and did it. 

‘I always called him young Hard Times, after that,’ he resumed, 
watching Walter finally close the letter. “Gosh! Don’t a child lick hell? Just 
half a dozen words like that, beefed out quietly by a little boy no bigger 


than a tall Scotch thistle, an’ the whole damn world looks different. That’s 
what your young Randolph did, Bob, in the hard times, for me. A hundred 
quid! He can have five hundred bloody paounds, right naow, from ole Tom 
Randall, if he wants it.’ 

The rugged old fellow wiped his eyes. Then, hastily, he changed the 
subject. ‘How’s the Saltram lassie, Walt?’ he inquired. ‘Still makin’ a hell 
of a noise with dances an’ parties an’ hand-pawin’s an’ so forth at 
Dalbeukie?’ 

“Yairs,’ responded the blue-eyed, blue-shirted young Apollo of the 
saddle. ‘She’s hop-skippinger an’ high-steppinger than ever. Goin’ back to 
Sydney next week, I’m told, along with her ma, to throw fresh social light 
an’ glory on the swells an’ nobs an’ would be nobs of Point Piper; to say 
nothin’ at all of bustin’ the hearts of all the rich young men on Hunter’s 
Hill. Miss Queen-of-Sheba Saltram / call her. You never see such a swell. 
She’s got gold watches an’ rings an’ shinin’ fal-lals enough to bust King 
Solomon’s Jew-boy heart to pieces. I see her there, out on the veranda 
under the lamps, one night, with all the nobs an’ jumped-up gentry from 
fifty miles around Bathurst smirkin’ an’ smoodgin’ an’ oglin’ an’ fawnin’ 
araound her. Yairs! An’ the amaount of golden an’ diamond-studded iron- 
mongery she had on would damn near have filled Elijah Bloodworth’s 
biggest bullock-wagon. To think that it 


all came out of sheep, an’ out of the backs of Hungry Bill’s poor cringin’ 
lags on ticket of leave! Ain’t the world a flamin’ pigsty? It was a cussed 
stinkin’ pity that the English ever defeated Napoleon, if you ask me.’ 

Old Tom sat down again upon the anvil. He reloaded his pipe, struck a 
match, puffed out a great contented cloud, and let the silver cover dangle. 

‘Somethin’ in that,’ he said. ‘But maybe the French, if they had got hold 
of Australia first, with their La Perouse, would have made this country a 
blasted dump for convicts, just the same? How’s Percy Saltram goin’ on, 
these days? Still as big a my-lord-Billy-be-damned as ever?’ 

Walter Cochrane began to smile from ear to ear. 

‘Haw-haw!’ he laughed. ‘Gosh, dad, if I wasn’t goin’ off without tellin’ 
you one word about that. This mawnin’, about half-past eight o’clock, I’m 
fixin’ a stock-whip lash for myself, when up comes my noble Percival in 
his shiniest Wellington boots, an’ orders me to git busy an’ re-polish ’em. 
Miss Saltram an’ I are ridin’ over to Maount Stainburn,’ he says, ‘an’ some 


drops of water or somethin’ has spotted my boots. You kneel daoun with 
somethin’, quick, an’ re-polish ’em!’ 

Tom smiled anticipatively. 

‘Did you kneel daoun?’ he said, mischievously. 

‘Me? I ain’t no flamin’ candidate for the kneelin’-works,’ responded 
Walter. ‘I told him, straight, that he could go to the station kitchen an’ get 
stuffed with sage an’ onions like any other suckin’ pig—that’s what I did. 
You should have seen him leap an’ bellow and scream, out loud, for Pa an’ 
Ma! First of all he rushes off to the ole man, who is bein’ rubbed daoun 
with 


brandy as usual by his bloomin’ special valeck, or whatever they call him, 
an’ howls in the ole feller’s ear to have me tied up an’ flogged to pieces. 
An’ I’m right there, too, all the time a-listenin’. “But he ain’t a ticket-of- 
leave man, my dear boy,” squeaks ole Hungry Bill, “so how can I do it? 
He’s born free, an’ so I can’t flog him—that is, not unless he first of all 
becomes a convict, and is assigned to me from gaol. Then, I could do it. 
Besides, he’s the best stock-man available for one hundred an’ fifty miles 
araound, and it is not convenient, either, to discharge him.” “Why not,” 
bawls the young feller. “Ain’t the shearin’ an’ the brandin’ for this season 
all over?” “Yes, my dear son. But it’s the next season that you’ve always 
got to be worryin’ about, in this here sheep business; an’ if I let young 
Cochrane go from Dalbeukie now, why, it simply means that the Collinses 
or the Stainburns or the Suttons or the McPhersons will be glad to snap him 
up.” That’s how ole Hungry gives him his answer. Haw-haw! Ain’t it a sell, 
thinks I, to Mister Perce, not to be able to flog an’ flag a stockman to 
pieces? An’ so I walks away, havin’ heard enough of ole Saltram’s views, 
and I saddles up that ole white moke of mine whose Christian name is 
Tarantula, an’ here I am, just finished floatin’ the Risin’ Star Pastoral 
Company with the financial aid of this here ole geyser.’ 

He waved one hand towards his father. 

“You’re floatin’ what?’ said Tom. 

‘Floatin’ the Risin’ Star Pastoral Company of New South Wales an’ 
Moreton Bay territory,’ reported Walter. ‘The ole cuss an’ I is partners. He 
finds the money to enable me to git off to Brisbane in a couple of weeks, to 
snavel up six hundred thousand acres of that 


colony before these rich land-hogs of Saltrams an’ their sort from the south 
gits in an’ collars the whole damn country. Me? I’m findin’ the necessary 
hide, the stock-experience, a few stray quid I’ve saved up on Dalbeukie, to 
say nothin’ of a roarin’ stock of blasphemy. In ten or fifteen years from 
now, I reckon, me and dad will be Moreton Bay squatters an’ big sheep an’ 
cattle men on a scale that’ll make the Hungry Saltrams look like two lost 
shot that ain’t got energy enough to dribble out of a gun-barrel.’ 

Old Tom looked across admiringly at Bob. 

‘This here infant of yours,’ he said, ‘is a promisin’ sort of a holy outlaw. 
But ain’t it laid daoun in Holy Writ or Shakespeare or somewhere that 
there’s luck in odd numbers? Don’t this here blasphemious an’ wicked an’ 
unprincipled Risin’ Star Land-Snatchin’ Company require a third partner? 
Is there any gohannas or creepin’ lizards or mortgidges on me? If so, 
they’re only pups as yet, an’ can be knocked off with an axe-handle.’ 

Old Robert Cochrane turned his back. From a certain spot he produced a 
large black bottle of hell-fire Jamaica rum and three glasses. He also 
brought to light a small brown jug of cold water. 

‘Well, seein’ that he ain’t a malignant churchgoer, Walt,’ he remarked, 
pushing the bottle towards Tom, ‘an’ seein’, furthermore, that we two, 
together, can always out-vote the snake-eyed ole heathen who was too 
mean an’ poisonous to hang himself on Gallows Hill, I vote that we let him 
in as a third partner. Is that here notion of mine agreeable to you?’ 

His son nodded. And the three rough diamonds of the Rising Star 
Pastoral Company drank together. 


‘Here’s to the Ranch of the Risin’ Star,’ said Walter, taking off his well- 
plaited cabbage-tree hat, ‘an’ may she be a white man’s Paradise in the 
wilderness where there won’t be any whistlin’ of the lash an’ no screamin’ 
of the man on ticket of leave to spoil a feller’s appetite for dinner.’ 

‘Amen!’ said the two old men simultaneously. ‘By cripes, yes, Walt. 
Amen to that.’ 

A few minutes later, Walter Cochrane had climbed aboard his old stock- 
horse, Tarantula, and was loping off towards the Macquarie River. 

‘Gosh! All that this here poetry business requires,’ he said to himself as 
he rode along, ‘is a bit of cash an’ shrewd diplomacy to make it pay better 
for poets than raisin’ wool pays squatters. Here I’ve gone an’ made a cool 
two hundred quid for Brother Randolph, in about an hour, at a total cost of 


five paounds. I sends a money-order for a fiver daoun to ole Ebenezer 
Weaselfidgetts, at the Sydney Gazette office, about three weeks or a 
fortnight ago, signin’ myself John Albert McRory of Bathurst, care of 
Dalbeukie Station, an’ I says that the said five paounds is intended to 
stimulate the said Ebenezer to take a practical interest in Australian 
literature; more particularly in the poetical works of Mister Randolph 
Cochrane, late of Bathurst an’ Kelso. Furthermore, I intimates that this here 
initial fiver ain’t a lonely orphan altogether, an’ that more fiver-balm an 
holy ointment, if the results is good an’ prompt an’ consecutive is likely to 
drop end-on from heaven. Haw-haw! An ’ole Ebenezer gits my meanin’ 
bright an’ early, like a Christian. He piles on the best station sugar about 
Randolph bein’ equal to Burns an’ Shakespeare an’ so forth. Results, good 
ole decent-hearted 


dad an’ ole Tom Randall is so pleased that they promptly separates 
themselves from two hundred paounds. Which will do a thunderin’ lot of 
good, I reckon, to that poor undiplomatic genius of a brother Randolph, an’ 
won’t do a cent’s worth of harm to anybody.’ 

He took off his hat once more and scratched his comely head, for a 
moment, with one finger. 

‘Lemme see now,’ he continued to address himself. ‘Why can’t the 
Risin’ Star Pastoral Company run poets on the hoof, as well as blasted 
sheep an’ cattle? All that is wanted here, for poet’s wool to boom, is the 
organization of a proper market. You just got to make poets git talked 
about, an’ written about, an’ printed about, an’ the trick is turned. Anythin’ 
on earth that gits praised, real loud, in print, will sell like greased lightnin’. 
Praise is the new religion. An’ I gone and went an’ busted an alabaster box 
of the same over the head of good ole Randolph. Now he’ll become the 
new stipendiary Jesus Christ to Kelso an’ to Bathurst. Famous son of the 
West? Native genius soarin’ to the zenith an’ bustin’ holes in the 
empyrean? An’ all that. *Tain’t been mean or cheap of me to fool ole dad, 
*cause he loves Randolph, at heart, more than any of us, an’—like ole Tom 
Randall—wanted to help him, only he didn’t know how. Well, ’ ve showed 
him. And I’ve got the sort of letter here that will teach ole Randy, maybe, 
that the most effective sort of poetry is the stuff that tells mama an’ ole 
papa where to watch their sons an’ daughters bust-out-in blazin’ glory 
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He looked towards the westering sun as he came down to the river. And 
lo, there, upon a fallen log, sat the heavy-faced and homely-looking 
Loranthus 


Bloodworth, with a copy of the Sydney Gazette spread out upon the log 
beside her, and also with a pencil in her hand, and writing paper on her 
knee. Walter reined in his horse. 

‘Hello, Loranthus,’ he said. ‘How are you? What you doin’ there?’ 

‘Fine,’ the girl replied, quietly. ‘I just been reading about your 
wonderful brother Randolph, down in Sydney. Have you seen it? The 
article, I mean, in the last Gazette.’ 

Walter bit his lip. 

‘Sure!’ he answered gravely. ‘Yairs. I seen it. Dad is all knocked stiff 
with sorrow, an’ then again maybe he ain’t, to find that our Randy can git 
praised an’ boomed in the Sydney papers like as if he was the head poet of 
creation. But what you doin’ there, yourself, besides readin’ about ole 
Randolph? Ain’t you some sort of a flamin’ local genius, too?’ 

Loranthus blushed. For an instant, Walter thought, she became 
absolutely handsome as the crimson tide of colour illuminated her dark and 
heavy face. Then it went out of her again, abruptly, like a light turned off, 
and she became almost sullen and angry. 

‘Don’t laugh at me, Walter Cochrane,’ she said, ‘just because your 
brother Randolph is a great man and I am just a poor beginner, trying to 
learn how to write. It isn’t like you,’ she added in a softer tone. “You don’t 
laugh at people, usually. You are always fair.’ 

‘No more I ain’t laughin’ now,’ replied Walter quickly, full of contrition. 
‘I mean every dashed word I say. You are a flamin’ local genius—an’ 
more. Gimme hold of that there poem that you’ve just been writin’, 
whatever it is, an’ I’ll prove it. Come on!’ 


He stretched out his hand. 
Submissively, as he edged Tarantula a little nearer, the girl handed up to 
him the few original verses that she had just written. They ran as follows:— 


THE REAL AUSTRALIAN 


My heart is where the ibis fly— 
Beyond Macquarie River; 
Land of the forward path am I, 
Where Queensland’s palm-crests quiver! 
I am the Nation mystical— 
The rising star, yet alien; 
O’er me the old world’s shadows fall, 
And hide the real Australian! 


I shall come forth, in later years, 
When men have learnt their duty; 
Where are the brain-bright pioneers 
To find my hidden beauty? 
Where are the champions of my worth— 
Sons of the soil Thessalian; 
I am more Greek than Grecian earth— 
Where is the real Australian? 


God, I am weary of this tribe 
Dressed up in dead regalia; 

Against them all I fling my gibe— 
Zam the real Australia! 

In me this land incarnate speaks— 
I am her dark true daughter; 

My thoughts are like the far cool creeks 
Running with happy water! 


Then drink, O Stranger! Drink from me 
That mystic draught I offer; 

I am the Land of mystery— 
Here all my soul I proffer! 

Dare then to stand like iron men— 
From London to Saghalien: 

I thunder forth with earthquake-pen— 

(Last line missing.) 


Walter Cochrane took a deep breath. The poem, spontaneous, 
passionate, and full of elemental fire, had struck upon his resonant heart 
and quickly responsive imagination like a great harmonious hammer. 

‘Gosh Almighty, Loranthus!’ he exclaimed. ‘Will you give me this? This 
is great. May I have it?’ 

The girl looked at him. Her hands were folded. 

“You mean that?’ she said, with flashing eyes. 

‘I do, by God, Loranthus,’ answered Walter. 

‘All right,’ she replied. “You may have it, Walter. Are you, maybe, the 
genuine Real Australian?’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE SALTRAM LASSIE PASSES BY 


BENEZER WEASELFIDGETTS sat alone at his piled-up table in the 

proprietorial office of the Sydney Gazette, smiling a ghastly smile so 
deep and wide that it seemed to reveal, not only the two lone lighthouse- 
fangs that adorned his gums, but also the very soles of his feet. He was an 
enormously thin, spatulate, grasping man with a yellow face, excessively 
narrow at the bottom part, with a great bald head, a predatory nose like a 
Jewish swordfish, and he had at the corners of his fallen chin a few lone 
tufts of sad, reluctant-looking hair. 

‘Again! Praise the Lord!’ Ebenezer exclaimed as he tore open an 
envelope that bore the postmark of distant Bathurst, and beheld a letter in a 
familiar manly handwriting that contained yet another still more familiar- 
blue-coloured postal money-order, authorizing the immediate payment to 
one Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts of the sum of five pounds, sterling. 

Ebenezer separated the money-order from the written sheet of paper to 
which it was attached, and tucked it away in his leathern wallet, along with 
his notes for next Sunday’s triplicate sermon, with great care. Then he read 
the letter. These were its contents: 


c/o Dalbeukie Station, via Bathurst, 
20th January, 1836. 
“RESPECTED SIR, 


“Your copy of Gazette to hand. Article in appreciation of the literary services 
rendered and to be rendered to Australia by Mr. Randolph Cochrane, who is not 
personally known to the present writer, is first class, but not quite long enough. 
Enclosed please find further money-order, payable to you, for the sum of five 
pounds. 

‘It now seems to me to be a fair thing if you would give the other sex at least an 
equal shot of fame and credit, for literary work already done and to be done. On 
the back hereof you will find a copy of some verses, entitled “The Real 
Australian’, written at Kelso, recently, by Miss Loranthus Bloodworth, daughter of 
Mr. Elijah Bloodworth, the famous Kelso wagon-builder. I hereby authorize you to 
publish the said verses in the next issue of the Sydney Gazette, in as prominent a 


place as possible, and not tucked away in an obscure corner on the back page. 
Make it a feature, sir, and you will have no cause to regret it. 

‘Fix up a general article, to go along with it, I suggest, in praise of the fine 
women of the interior parts of this colony in general, and in particular respect 
towards the Bloodworth family of Kelso. They are great workers for the Church of 
Holy Trinity at Kelso, and the author of these verses—there are three Bloodworth 
sisters altogether—has got a singing voice that is more beautiful than the Blue 
Mountains, only deeper, grander, and bigger. 


Don’t you make a goat of yourself and forget to say that. 

‘The mother of these girls, Mrs. Esther Bloodworth, wife of Elijah, is the 
greatest living Christian west of the mountains. That should be enough of a hint for 
you. 

‘Personally, sir, I do not know any of these people, and I do not want to know 
them. I am simply a sort of a wayback recluse with a steady little income, derived 
from England, and I like to do good by stealth, as our Saviour commands. 
Therefore, I have formed the determination to use my surplus revenue, which is 
derived without toil, as aforesaid, for the warm encouragement of the cause of 
Australian literature—and of poetry in particular—ausing you, sir, as the esteemed 
channel of my small benevolences; and so long as you hand out the praise 
fireworks, to those persons whom I may name, as satisfactorily as you are now 
doing, you will continue to be mentioned in the prayers, and what is more, in the 
postal money-orders of 


“Yours faithfully, 
‘JOHN ALBERT MCRORY..’ 


‘P.S.—You might say something about the atmosphere of Bathurst and 
surrounding district being a marvellous one for the production of all forms of 
Australian beauty. Miss Mildura Saltram, of Dalbeukie Station is herself a 
sufficient example of what this district can do in the way of producing regular 
queens of Sheba, and, whilst I am far too old and grey-bearded a person to take 
other than a merely detached and philosophic interest in the said sex, 


I would certainly say that the three daughters of Elijah Bloodworth—the Misses 
Udona, Loranthus and Plutona Bloodworth; the latter being familiarly known 
hereabouts as Golden, on account of her remarkable wattle-tree type of beauty— 
could give the best of the Greeks four furlongs start and then get away with the 
prize-money.’ 


*J.A.MCR.’ 


Ebenezer pursed his lips. There were about eight or ten long and 
mournful-looking grey hairs beneath his nose, on the upper cliff, but whole 
forests of herbage protruded out of his ears, at right angles to his head, as if 
to make up for the abnormal deficiency of hair elsewhere. Then he stood 
up, abruptly, and banged upon the thin-boarded partition which formed his 
sanctum’s wall. 

To say that he was an enormously thin man, be it said, is not at all a 
paradoxical contradiction in terms. Clad everlastingly in the drab, decaying 
pants and the long and rusty-tailed black coat of the vindictively 
pregrinating type of local preacher, he was like some monster out of the 
primeval slime which, for reasons of its own, had shrunk to the size and 
generally clammy and unpleasant aspect of a centipede, and which yet, 
nevertheless, might at any instant reverse its engines and swell out to the 
size of a hungry dinosaur once more. Indeed, he was already, from the 
Botany Bay point of view, fabulously rich, having a personal cash fortune 
of not less than sixty thousand pounds, all lent out on first-class landed 
security, at enormous rates of interest. In addition, he was a principal 
unpaid or honorary magistrate of the bailiwick of Sydney in the 


county of Northumberland; but then, as a sort of side return for his eminent 
services upon the Bench, to say nothing at all of his assiduity as a 
disseminator of sound Tory views, he enjoyed a complete monopoly of all 
Government printing whatsoever—a fact which caused his local 
contemporary, the bi-weekly Australian, to assail the Gazette and its 
esteemed proprietor with great bitterness, as being living local examples of 
the holy horse-leech trade. 

But then the Australian was a low Whig paper. Its proprietor, John 
Gallburn, was an ex-convict whose journal stood up, malignantly and 
savagely, against constituted official authority for the rights of the 


manumitted class. It demanded with unparalleled insolence the taking away 
of all assigned servants as well as all grants of free land from the squatter 
class, and it insisted, diabolically, and in the most revolutionary way, upon 
the payment to hired labour of a fair day’s wages instead. Consequently, it 
was a paper which was habitually spoken of by the official slave suppliers 
and by their grateful slave-recipients with vast contempt. The Gazette stood 
up, earnestly, like a malignant worm, for every sacred principle upon the 
opposite side. It believed in convict slavery as a divine institution, sent by 
God himself as a special blessing to the local branch of the British race. It 
had, as a public newspaper, but two standing maxims; the first being the 
highly praise-worthy conception that everything on earth of an official 
nature is right; whilst the second maxim postulated that, when in doubt 
upon any question, a wise journalism should always avoid particulars, but 
should, instead, content itself with the most violent abuse of the Whigs. 


These were the exact principles upon which Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts’s 
powerful organ of opinion—for it was powerful, beyond all question—was 
controlled. There was only one fly in the ointment, indeed, for Ebenezer. 
And this consisted, of course, in the dismal fact that in England itself, 
nowadays, of all places, a Whig Government and a Whig Party were in 
power. This enabled John Gallburn and his fellow associates in literary 
crime to revile the Gazette as being the voice of a transported corrupt and 
rotten English epoch: the Australian newspaper going at times to great 
lengths in order to convict the saintly Ebenezer of being the escaped 
embodiment of English greed and rotten-hearted place-mongerism itself. 

Thus, it will be gathered, the tone of Sydney journalism was high. It was 
so high that it could be smelt far out at sea, towards New Zealand, 1,200 
miles away. 

Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts himself was a man of no ability whatever as a 
writer. He could not even put three consecutive coherent sentences together. 
Only in the scattered Wesleyan Methodist pulpits of the countryside, from 
Parramatta to Baulkham Hills and Windsor, could he effectively leap and 
scream and screech. There, he was at home. There, like the extracted core 
of a boil or malignant ulcer, he was of aggressive sermon sanctity, but on 
paper he was a dud. Therefore, as a whip for the backs of the Gallburns and 
their manumitted, upstart kind, he employed a melancholy, cringing 
English ex-convict by the name of Smooge. 


Smooge was a converted forger who sang sweetly, when sober, in the 
local Episcopalian choir. Unfortunately, he was very seldom sober. And 
after 


Mr. Ebenezer had knocked several times upon the partitioned office-wall, 
this identical bent-backed, crawlsome Benjamin Smooge appeared. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said at the doorway. ‘Did you knock?’ 

Weaselfidgetts gave him a look that would have strangled seven devils. 
‘Sit down there upon that stool,’ he commanded, indicating a heap of 
yellowing papers tied up in a bundle, ‘and I will tell you what I want.’ 

Smooge sat down. He produced his note-book and a pencil. He was a 
most miserable, unhappy-looking man. His trousers were at least a foot too 
short for him, tattered at the bottoms, and when he sat down they went up 
above his knees. 

‘I want another article written in praise of Australian literature,’ said 
Ebenezer. ‘This time it is a lady poetess that I want to praise. Her name is 
—let me see’—he referred to John Albert McRory’s letter—‘yes, Miss 
Loranthus Bloodworth, of Kelso, near Bathurst.” And then he went on 
supplying Smooge with the points to be stressed, the basic information as 
supplied by the said letter, and so forth. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Smooge when Ebenezer had ceased to dictate. ‘I 
have got everything, I think. How long shall I make it! About half a 
column?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ snapped Ebenezer. ‘Make it at least a column and a half. 
This will be a big feature of our next issue. And there will be—hum! ha!— 
a poem by this lady also. I will attend to the setting up of that, myself. I 
have the “copy” here. It is a piece of verse called “The Real Australian”. 
You must refer to it as a peerless specimen of what the true Australian 
genius can do. Or something like that. And now get out. I have the rest of 
my mail to read,’ 


Smooge arose with a sigh. 

‘If I make this a column and a half,’ he expostulated feebly, ‘we shall 
never be able to get it in. There is that splendid murder at Parramatta last 
week. We must give at least three columns to that. Then there is my two- 
column leading article, advocating that all Queensland be converted into a 


gigantic opium-farm, and that Australians should henceforth compete with 
India in supplying opium to China. We cannot possibly cut anything out of 
that.’ 

‘Can’t we?’ snarled Ebenezer. ‘I say that we can cut out every word of 
it. Let it stand over until the next issue. Make this special article about 
Bathurst poetry and this poetess the leading article, instead.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Smooge. And he crept out of the room like a 
quantity of dead black steam. 

Ebenezer began to paw forthwith at the remainder of his mail. Smooge 
had left the door open behind him. 

‘My goodness!’ he exclaimed presently, turning over a large and 
important looking envelope. ‘From Government House! What on earth is 
this?’ 

He held up the closed epistle to the light, but could form no idea as to its 
particular contents. ‘Mr. Randolph Cochrane, per favour of the Gazette 
newspaper, Pitt Row, Sydney,’ he read out. ‘Now, what on earth can His 
Excellency the Governor be writing to him for, care of the Gazette? I must 
get at the bottom of this?’ 

As he held up the letter again, and then tried its flap, in order to see if it 
were firmly stuck, a strange looking figure suddenly appeared in the open 
doorway. It was that of a young man who might, maybe, have been of about 
thirty years of age. But his clothing, although 


clean, was in the most dreadful tatters. It was carefully mended here and 
there with pieces of string. And yet the whole man, somehow, behind the 
extraordinary clothes, was magnificently clean. His strong and handsome 
face, which was as lean as that of a starved angel, was not so much the face 
of a man as the face of a god. It was Ishmael incarnate—a figure at least six 
feet in height, and proportionately broad—standing there at the open door, 
and gazing with steady steel-blue eyes at the grotesque and horrible figure 
of Ebenezer. 

‘Good day, Mr. Weaselfidgetts,’ said the stranger. ‘I am Randolph 
Cochrane. I thought that I had better call and say that I thank you for that 
article. It was kind of you to give Australian literature a word of praise.’ 

Ebenezer stretched out a hand like a decayed fish. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Cochrane,’ he said. ‘Take that seat.” And he indicated an 
upright box with a few old papers on its top, standing against the wall. 


‘I have to sit down very gingerly,’ Randolph said, with a wintry smile, 
as he took the box. ‘You see, I am afraid that the western aspect of my 
pants may go.’ 

Ebenezer stared. Then he frowned heavily. 

‘Indeed,’ he said. ‘I am glad that you came in just now. I have something 
here for you. It is a letter from His Excellency the Governor, addressed care 
of the Gazette office. I have just this minute received it. You can see how I 
know where it comes from—it is embossed upon the back with the royal 
coat-of-arms.’ 

And he handed Randolph the mysterious letter. The poet took it without 
comment. He tore it open and read it. Then an astonished look came over 
his famished miracle of a face. 


“Well, I am damned!’ he said. ‘It is a letter inviting me to lunch next 
week at Government House. “His Excellency the Governor of the Colony 
of New South Wales requests the pleasure of Mr. Randolph Cochrane’s 
presence at an official luncheon to be tendered to the officers of H.M.S. 
Beagle on the 29th of January, 1836, prior to their departure from the 
Colony. His Excellency has read in the Press with interest of the literary 
works of Mr. Cochrane, and particularly wishes to have the great pleasure 
of making his personal acquaintance.” 

He tossed the open letter across to Weaselfidgetts, who read it with a 
weird kind of suppressed envy. Thus far, in spite of all his long-exuded 
loyalty to Tory principles, the sainted Ebenezer had never received an 
official invitation to attend as a guest at Government House. It was a fact 
which galled him deeply. Gallburn, the hated editor and proprietor of the 
reptile rival sheet, had been there several times under the regime of Sir 
Dratsum Sneek, K.C.B., but he—Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts, the weary Atlas 
who carried the entire fortunes of Tory Botany Bay upon his back—had 
never yet been permitted to put his free-born and respectable feet beneath 
Sir Dratsum’s table. 

He laid down the letter as if it were a venomous snake. Then he gazed 
across at Randolph in the most peculiarly patronizing pulpit way. 

“Young man,’ he said, ‘if you will only accept my guidance, your 
fortune is made. Here, thanks to the Gazette’—and he tapped the 
Governor’s letter, which was signed by the official private secretary, with a 


long and unpleasant looking tentacular sort of finger—‘here you have the 
direct evidence that you are about to make 


the acquaintance of people who are placed in the most respectable way. I 
have noticed, occasionally, certain verses of yours in the columns of a local 
and most objectionable Whig publication. Why do you persist in having 
your effusions published there? Can you not see, now, for yourself, and 
with your own eyes, that it is the Gazette alone which is accepted as 
infallible upon all matters whatsoever in New South Wales?’ 

Randolph laughed. He was wonderfully like his younger brother Walter 
when he smiled. 

‘But, damn it all, Ebenezer,’ he said. ‘Where’s the sense in talking like 
that? I sent at least half a dozen different things of mine to the Gazette 
before I ever sent one line of verse to the Australian. And you threw the 
whole damned lot of them into the waste-paper-basket. You never even 
acknowledged their receipt. That is exactly why it knocked me stiff with 
astonishment the other other day to find that article in your paper 
bracketting me with Robert Burns and Shakespeare. Shock? Why, I haven’t 
got over it yet.’ 

Ebenezer looked up at the ceiling. Then he examined his nails. 

‘That is not my fault,’ he said. ‘Mr. Smooge has charge of the literary 
side of the paper. I presume that he, in some drunken fit, has destroyed your 
verses. You are aware that he drinks?’ 

‘I am,’ said Randolph. ‘And I do the same on the very rare occasions 
when I can afford it, myself.’ 

Ebenezer looked shocked. He felt at the straggling ends of the strange 
plumage upon his chin. 

‘Ah, but you drink, no doubt, like a gentleman,’ he said—‘not to excess. 
Whereas Mr. Smooge drinks like a fish. Terrible! Now, may I ask, Mr. 
Cochrane, if 


you have any more of your remarkable verses available at present? 
Anything at all, I mean, that we could print.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Randolph. ‘Let’s burrow around a bit, and find out.’ And 
he commenced forthwith to turn out the contents of his pocket upon 
Ebenezer’s office table. ‘Yes,’ he remarked presently. ‘Here’s a thing that 


might do. I intended to sell it to Jack Gallburn. He gives me five shillings 
apiece for each poem that he prints. But I can easily write him another. You 
can have tins thing, if you like, at the same price.’ 

And he threw a small packet of manuscript across the table to Ebenezer. 

The mouth of the latter fell wide open. ‘Payment!’ he ejaculated. ‘Do 
you expect payment?’ 

‘Certainly,’ responded Randolph. ‘How the devil do you think a poet 
exists? As it is, I have no home at all of any sort whatever. I simply sleep in 
a hole in the rocks around in Woolloomooloo by Lady Macquarie’s Chair. 
Did you think that I had a damned mansion up the Parramatta River, on 
Hunter’s Hill?’ 

Ebenezer jumped. Then he felt in his trousers pockets and brought out 
some silver coins which were carefully wrapped up in paper, individually, 
so that they would not rattle and proclaim their presence. 

‘Oh, no,’ he observed. ‘I am aware that genius—ah—prefers to live 
apart from the ways of ordinary people. But payment for verses? I had not 
thought of that. Still, under the special circumstances’—here a very far 
away look came into his eyes—‘I believe that I can see my way to buy 
these verses that you have here. What are they about?’ 

‘I’m damned if I know,’ replied Randolph. ‘When 


I have written a thing and have signed my name to it, my interest in the 
whole business until I see it again in print is at an end. But it is something 
pretty good. You can rely upon that. Hurry up and give over that blasted 
five shillings. I have had nothing to eat since John the Baptist watched 
Noah launch the Ark.’ 

Ebenezer hastily unwrapped two half-crowns and handed them over. 
Then he seized a smallish oblong scrap of copy paper and began to scrawl 
upon it. “You will accept the invitation of His Excellency the Governor,’ he 
said, ‘of course?’ 

“You bet!’ laughed Randolph, taking up his letter of invitation along 
with the scattered contents of his pockets. ‘I'll be able to eat enough there, I 
reckon, to keep me alive for a week. My clothes, I suppose, will make the 
blue bloods stare? But I don’t give a damn about that. I reckon it’s me that 
the Governor wants to look at, and not the rags that are tied around me. So- 
long, old chap. Thanks, again, for that article you gave me. It was fine—a 
very generous and a very human action.’ 


Jingling the two coins together in his right hand, he smiled once more 
upon the contemplative Ebenezer, and then, without shaking hands—one 
touch of that fish claw, he felt, was enough—went out. 

About an hour later, a Randolph Cochrane with a real square meal inside 
of him walked up Pitt Row from the waterfront towards Hunter Street. ‘I 
think that I had better go along to the post office,’ he said to himself as he 
turned the corner. ‘I have not been there for about a month. Now that I am 
in the boom, apparently, with the Gazette, the Governor, and God knows 
who, it is possible that there may be some letters there.’ 


At that instant a fashionable horse-drawn open carriage of the period 
approached him from along the lower slope of Hunter Street, bound for the 
new-built Government House upon the opposite hill. There were several 
ladies in the carriage, and one man. A liveried coachman drove in front, 
and an English-patterned flunkey rode behind. 

Out of that carriage there gazed at Randolph Cochrane a young woman 
of the most astounding physical beauty, crowned with a brazen glory of 
sunset flaming hair. She had a mouth more impudently red with natural 
flame than the apples of Eden, and the corsage of her gown, after the 
fashion of the epoch, was cut so low that much of her snow-white, lovely 
form was revealed. She stared at Randolph for an instant, then smiled, and 
gave him a friendly look that brought off his tattered old cabbage tree hat 
like a flash of lightning. 

‘By God, the Saltram lassie!’ he exclaimed aloud as the carriage rolled 
past. ‘Mildura Saltram and her mother and her brother Percival, on their 
way, I suppose, to call upon the Governor and the Governor’s lady. Gosh 
Almighty, but didn’t she look like a pampered Corinthian queen? And 
when she smiled and I bowed, didn’t her dog-faced pup of a brother look 
black at me!’ 

At that very moment, as the open carriage began to climb the opposite 
hill, Percival Saltram was expressing his views upon that very subject to his 
exquisite houri of a sister. ‘What the devil did you want to notice the 
existence of that beggar for?’ he said. ‘That was Randolph Cochrane of 
Kelso—no better than a cursed convict-flattering Whig.’ 

‘I knew,’ said Mildura Saltram calmly. ‘He is a very 


clever man. What a pity it is that you are such an ignorant pig, Percy? You 
forgot to return the gentleman’s salute.’ 

Young Saltram’s mouth bent down in an ugly, fish-faced sneer. ‘What! 
Salute him?’he ejaculated. ‘I’d see him damned first. We are the Saltrams 
of Dalbeukie and he is only the drunken son of that infernal Kelso athiest, 
old Bob Cochrane. Salute! What next?’ 

‘I wonder?’ observed Mildura calmly. ‘He may be poor, perhaps, and he 
certainly is the son of that amusing old man Cochrane at Kelso, but you 
look at least ten times more of a drunkard than does Randolph Cochrane, to 
say the least.’ 

A volley of abuse flew out of Percival. It was an age when practically all 
men swore like convicts, and his sister took no notice of that. 

“You can swear and fume as much as you like,’ she said imperturbably, 
glancing to right and left. ‘I read a most wonderful article in the Gazette 
about Randolph Cochrane just recently. It said that he was the Australian 
Robert Burns, or something like that. God knows that it would be 
interesting either to read or to hear anything equally flattering about you, 
Percy. Your so-called friends among the gentry of Bathurst are nothing but 
a set of upstart swine.’ 

Percy glared at her in speechless rage. He longed to leap at her forthwith 
and strike her, but the time and the place, combined with their errand, made 
that measure impossible. So he merely glared. 

‘Be quiet, children!’ said Mrs. Saltram. ‘Remember where we are going, 
please. This is no place for a quarrel about so insignificant a person as Mr. 
Randolph Cochrane.’ 


‘I certainly object to Percy’s ill-manners towards Mr. Cochrane,’ said 
Mildura implacably. ‘If he cannot behave like a gentleman himself towards 
any other gentleman whom I choose to know, I shall refuse to be seen in 
public with such a boor of a brother again.’ 

Mrs. Saltram sighed. She was one of those large, steel clanking, semi- 
military females who fairly burst with social ambition. Upon her first 
arrival at Dalbeukie sheep-station after her marriage, some thirty years 
before the date of this story, she had wept and sulked in her bedroom for 
three days on end after discovering that the Dalbeukie homestead was mer 
rough-cast, convict cottage, possessing nothing more elaborate than an 
earthern floor. But with the passing of the years her husband William 


Saltram had become prodigiously rich. Sheep, free convict labour and the 
incessant application of the lash—this trinity of squattocratic forces had 
speedily swept away the hideous little cottage; replacing it at first with a 
solid, comfortable house of brick; and then, at a later date, a splendid 
Colonial mansion had been built—an edifice which was, at that epoch, the 
crowning architectural marvel of the Bathurst district, where scores of other 
squatters’ wives were bursting with envious longings for houses similar to 
that which was the chief rampart of the Saltram pride. 

‘IT am sure that I try to do my best for both of you,’ Mrs. William 
Saltram complained bitterly, as they drove up the hill. “And yet, whenever 
we go out together anywhere, you children abuse one another like a pair of 
common pickpockets. It is most disgusting. What would the Governor say, 
Percy, if he had heard you speak to your sister in such a vulgar strain?’ 


‘I don’t give a damn what the Governor says,’ snapped Percy. ‘I am 
getting out. You can go along and paw the blasted Governor yourselves. 
Hey, there, you Johnson! Stop the horses! I want to get out.’ 

The carriage came to a sudden halt. The obsequious flunkey at the rear 
sprang down from his place and assisted Percival Saltram to alight. Without 
lifting his hat or taking any further notice of his mother and sister whatever, 
this pleasant young specimen of a Colonial ‘silvertail’ strode off towards 
the ‘Cumberland Hotel’. 

‘Dear me! What a trial he is?’ almost wept Mrs. Saltram. ‘He is a 
dreadful boy. I really do not know what to say to him, or what to do.’ 

‘Trial?’ repeated Mildura acidly. ‘He is no trial. He is a lower-minded 
brute than any convict upon our station, and he ought to be well flogged 
and then hanged.’ 

In the meantime, Randolph Cochrane had walked up Hunter Street until 
he came to the exclusive tailoring establishment of Polonius Jago at the 
corner of George Street—that early meandering bullock-track which, like a 
similar thoroughfare upon Manhattan Island, has since become solidified 
into Sydney’s Broadway. Mr. Jago was the great gentleman’s outfitter of 
New South Wales. He was an absurd-looking, high-Tory, very pompous, 
red-faced little man with a large view of his own Colonial importance and a 
little round belly which jutted out exactly like a walnut about two twig-like 
legs. 


Randolph paused for a moment and gazed upon the costly stuffs 
displayed in the tailor’s window. For this, of course, was the place where 
Percival Saltram and all 


the rest of the rich young ‘bloods’ of Botany Bay obtained their attire. 

‘Ah, Gosh!’ exclaimed Randolph to himself with an all-too-human envy 
as he looked upon the tailor’s wares. ‘If only I could afford to buy the 
plainest and the cheapest suit that this fellow would condescend to make! 
But I am only a poor damned poet. I live in a hole in the rocks like an 
animal, and my clothing is nothing but rags.’ 

Mr. Polonius Jago came out to his doorstep at this instant, shears in 
hand, gazed disapprovingly at Randolph, frowned heavily, but did not 
speak. Randolph returned his glance. ‘How do you do, Polonius?’ he said 
carelessly. And then, before the scandalized tailor could recover his poise 
and say what he thought of such astounding impudence, he had turned the 
corner into George Street and had sauntered on his way. 

A few minutes later he entered the ugly little post office. ‘Any letters or 
anything else for Randolph Cochrane?’ he demanded of a clerk who looked 
him up and down. ‘Yes,’ said the official presently. ‘There is a registered 
letter here for Mr. Randolph Cochrane, but how do I know that you are the 
person named? You might be a bushranger or an escaped convict from Trial 
Bay, for all I know to the contrary.’ 

Randolph laughed. 

‘That’s easy, old chap,’ he said. ‘Don’t get worried about it. I am the 
celebrated and glorious and most noble Randolph Cochrane, all right. Have 
a look at this.’ 

So saying, he drew forth the Governor’s letter of invitation from a 
pocket, abstracted its contents, and spread the same before the astonished 
postmaster. 


‘That do?’ queried Randolph. ‘Or shall I run along to Government 
House and bring Sir Dratsum Sneek along himself?’ 

‘Oh, quite,’ said the official, suddenly bursting into a violent affability. 
‘Only we have to be so careful, you know. There are so many rogues and 
swindlers and all sorts of suspicious characters about. Please sign here,’ he 
continued, producing a book whilst Randolph repocketed his letter. “You 


have no idea of the try-ons that we experience. Thank you, Mr. Cochrane. 
Here is your registered letter. So you are really the celebrated Mr. Randolph 
Cochrane that I have read about in the Gazette? How interesting! Good day, 
sir.’ 

Randolph nodded to die man with a smile. Then he walked out and 
opened his letter. At first sight of its financial contents, he was struck 
dumb. And then he recovered from the magical stroke of fortune. 

‘Great jumping wheelbarrows!’ he exclaimed. ‘Two hundred pounds! 
One cheque from good old dad, another from old Tom Randall, and a letter 
from brother Walt. Well, Pll be damned!’ 

But he was blessed, as he knew very well, and not damned at all. So, 
with a heart too full of exultation and of humble thanks for further words, 
he began to get the gist of Walter’s letter. These were the contents: 


‘DEAR OLD SHAKESPEARE JUNIOR, 

‘How the hell are you? Old dad is tickled to death to see you cutting such an 
almighty dash in the Sydney Gazette. So is your old friend Tom Randall. The 
enclosed documents, in witness thereof, are made payable to you. 

“Your old flame Udona Bloodworth is still the 


finest parcel of beauty around this district, except Mildura Saltram. Keep your eye 
open, Randy. The Saltram lassie is easy to look at, and it is just as easy to marry a 
sheep-station and fifty or sixty thousand sheep, with your brains, as it is to marry a 
blacksmith’s anvil. Also, it is a dashed sight easier to live with, old chap. 

‘All here are fine. Mother says what she always says—namely—that you are 
dad all over again, only an aggravated specimen. The verdict might be worse. 

“You may expect to see me in Sydney next month. I am giving old Hungry Bill 
notice to quit making any further profit out of me, this night. He will get a hell of a 
shock. But his beautiful son Perce will rejoice like David leaping and cavorting 
before the Lord and vaulting over the Ark. 

‘He’s a nice lad, Perce. A sort of cross, I reckon, between the original Cain and 
a merino sheep. 

‘Old chap, we all think a hell of a lot of you. Dad will fairly burst with pride on 
your account from now on. Don’t let him down. Old Tom swears by you. Just see 
if you and I can’t let these swollen Saltrams see who’s who. Mildura is all right. 


She is likely to be in Sydney, Randolph, by the time you get this. If you come 
across Percy down there, break off an ear or two will you, old chap, and just keep 
it as a souvenir for me. 
‘No more, brother, until we meet. God can please himself whether he blesses 
you or not. I do, and that is enough. 
‘Ever affectionately, 
“WALTER COCHRANE.’ 


‘P.S.—Udona Bloodworth has not encouraged anybody to hang his hat behind 
Elijah’s door since you lit out. I wonder why? 
‘WALT.’ 


‘Dear old Walter!’ said Randolph earnestly to himself. ‘What an 
Olympian spirit he has. Gosh, but won’t I be glad to see him here in Sydney 
when he comes down!’ 

And then, turning over the two cheques, he suddenly caught sight of the 
endorsement upon the back of old Tom’s: ‘In memory of Hard Times.’ 

Like a flash at the sight of those five words, the whole panorama of 
Randolph’s boyhood unrolled. It passed before his mental eyes like a 
golden film of light. He saw himself as a serious-minded little boy, but not 
knowing that he was serious, talking to old Tom Randall on Gallows Hill 
about his father’s saying—that hard times were just the grindstone that To- 
morrow sends, so drat we may sharpen up our wits To-day. 

‘Good old Tom and dad!’ thought Randolph. ‘They are the real white 
men of Australia. What hearts they have? What generous givers when they 
believe that a man has got the right sort of stuff in him, and that he is 
standing for the thing that is just and right! Let them down! Not I. But 
Polonius Jago gets a jolt right now.’ 

Placing the cheques inside the letter, and putting the same inside his 
safest trousers pocket, with his hand attached, he strode straight past the 
Bank of New South Wales—the financial institution upon which both 
cheques were drawn—and entered Hunter Street again. He paused, as 
before, in front of the tailor’s window. 


He stared steadily again at the costly stuffs displayed therein; looking for 
all the world like an unhappy beggar whose impecunious soul has become 
sartorially magnetized. 

Nothing happened for about a minute. And then, shears in hand, the little 
pompous squib of a walnut-bellied tailor once more appeared. 

“You get away from my window, you ticket-of-leave man!’ he 
commanded. ‘Off with you! This is a respectable street. We don’t want 
thieving vagabonds of your sort hanging around here.’ 

Several of the shop-men—cutters and what not—were at the heels of 
Mr. Jago. They stared at Randolph Cochrane’s string-darned awful clothing 
with a sort of tailor’s incarnation of the very spirit of a fierce disdain. But 
they said nothing. They left all the talking to Polonius, who by now had 
commenced to menace the unmoving Randolph with his shears. 

The latter suddenly stepped forward. With one strong forefinger he 
poked Polonius exactly in the wind. Then, with the other hand, he pulled 
his nose. 

‘Who the hell do you think you are talking to, you obsequious little 
quarter of an hour of agony?’ he said. ‘I am no slinking ticket-of-leave 
man. I am the celebrated Randolph Cochrane of Kelso, and you are just a 
lousy little snip. They say that it takes ten tailors to make a man. Yes, but 
by the living God, it takes ten thousand men ten thousand years to make 
one Randolph Cochrane. So what are you? You are the one-hundred- 
thousandth part of what I am, and you never will be anything more. And 
now, blast your eyes, Polonius, spring to business. Send one of your squint- 
eyed satraps of the scissors up to the Bank of New 


South Wales with this cheque, and let him bring me back a hundred 
pounds’ worth of small change. The Governor of the Colony has 
recommended you to me, Polonius, and now that I have trimmed you down 
a bit, little man, I propose to enter your exclusive lair and spend some 
cash.’ 

So saying, he released the tailor’s nose. Then he extracted Walter’s letter 
from his pocket, and took out his father’s cheque. 

‘Off with you to the bank with this by messenger!’ he commanded. ‘It 
won't take five minutes. I will sit down inside your shop, if you don’t mind, 
until your investigator of my credit returns. Out of the way, you snips! ’m 
coming in.’ 


The astounded tailors and demi-tailors drew back. They yielded way to 
the imperative young man. Mr. Polonius Jago looked unspeakable things. 
But he took hold of the proffered cheque, nevertheless, with eager fingers, 
and directed an assistant to take it to the Bank of New South Wales and 
bring back the cash—if any. Then he withdrew, haughtily, holding his nose 
with one hand, behind a perpendicular brownish curtain at the rear. 

Randolph sat down. The tailors and demi-tailors retreated in dead 
silence. There was, for a time, whilst Randolph looked around, a great 
hush. And then the messenger returned. 

‘It’s genuine!’ Randolph heard him gasp to Mr. Jago. ‘Here is the 
money, sir. They cashed it right away.’ 

In another minute or so, a vastly changed and apologetic Mr. Jago 
emerged. 

‘I offer to you my most profound regrets for my most unfortunate 
mistake, Mr. Randolph Cochrane,’ he 


said, putting the finger-tips of his hands together. ‘Are you by any chance 
the gifted and wonderfully clever Mr. Randolph Cochrane about whom I 
have lately read, sir, in the Sydney Gazette?’ 

‘I am,’ said Randolph, ‘and a damned sight more wonderful than you 
imagine. Now then, to business, Polonius! “Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy, for the apparel oft proclaims the man.” So bring on your tapes and 
yard-sticks. The Governor of the Colony tells me that you are a very decent 
little fellow in your way, Polonius. Do your best, then, for me, old chap, for 
Laertes’s sake, and I will make you more famous than Bill Shakespeare 
ever made your historic namesake.’ 

The tailor beamed. His nose was still red and angry-looking, but the 
eager tradesman behind the nose had already forgotten his wrath. 

‘Indeed, sir?’ he said, ingratiatingly, as he began to wield his tape- 
measure. ‘Could you actually write some beautiful poetry about me?’ 

‘I could,’ responded Randolph. ‘And what is more, Polonius, I will. That 
is a bargain. Now give me fifty pounds out of that sum of petty cash of 
mine that you have, and hold the rest as a small deposit on my account. I 
intend, henceforth, to be a regular Jago customer. Make me three or four 
suits for a start, Polonius, and remember that I take lunch with His 
Excellency the Governor at noon upon twenty-ninth instant. One suit at 


least must be ready at ten o’clock upon the morning of that day. The 
selection of the stuffs, my dear Polonius, I leave to you.’ 
The little tailor clasped his walnut of a belly with both hands. He bowed. 
‘Very good, sir. I shall use my best discretion. And 


the try-on? Shall we say the day after to-morrow, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon?’ 

‘Fine!’ said Randolph, waving his hand. ‘I will be here. And now my 
cash. I must be off.’ 

A clerk came up from the rear of the establishment, and tendered to 
Randolph a receipt for fifty pounds together with an equal sum of money. 
‘To what address, sir, shall these things that you require be sent, when 
finished?’ he inquired, note-book in hand. 

‘Oh, no address,’ responded the poet quietly. ‘I have no home. I live 
after the Bible fashion, you know, in a mere hole in the rocks. But damn it 
all, man, it is simply great to look out from one’s cave at night and to see 
the stars doing sentry-go above the waters of Sydney harbour. And the 
dawns I see! And the noble sunsets! Why, man, a sybarite secs nothing at 
all of the beautiful realities of life. He lives inside a mere bag of vulgar 
fashion, like a cat about to be drowned. I shall always go back to my hole 
in the rocks, Polonius,’ he ended, turning to the master-tailor as he accepted 
his receipt and his money. ‘Yes, until my dying day, no matter how much I 
prosper—and the tide in my affairs would seem to be turning now—I shall 
always go back, every once in a way, to my hole in the rocks, and I shall 
live there again like a starveling hermit for a week or two; if only to 
prevent myself from becoming spiritually and mentally poisoned, with the 
rich Colonial luxuries of such places as the “Cumberland Hotel”’.’ 

Polonius smiled doubtfully. He was a man who loved good living, and 
who quaffed his wine with your proper tradesman’s smack of gusto. 

‘Genius will always have its own way, sir,’ he conceded handsomely. 
‘And the verses about myself, 


sir? When may I hope to see them? This is a rare experience for me, 
indeed, to meet a gentleman who is a living practitioner of the noble 
Shakespeare’s art.’ 

Randolph laughed. 


‘Oh, one of these days, Polonius,’ he replied genially. ‘The thing will 
write itself. It always does. I never write anything. There is simply a great 
Hand somewhere—an invisible Fist that takes hold of me like a pen. My 
brain is the ink that it uses, that is all. Stay! Perhaps I have something on 
me! Would you like me to read you a little poem now?’ 

‘Indeed I would, sir,’ answered the awe-struck Polonius. ‘It will be a 
wonderful experience. Pray sit down.’ 

Randolph sat. Out of a precarious coat pocket he fished a mass of small 
paper, the same being notes, suggestions, opening lines for possible poems, 
and so forth. From out of this miscellaneous collection he presently 
selected a smallish manuscript, and turned towards the tailor and his 
intently listening shop-men with a confidential smile. 

‘This is a word portrait of fat Malachi McAusland, the Comptroller- 
General of Prisons,’ he said. ‘I suppose you know him?’ 

Polonius bowed effusively. ‘Indeed, we do, sir,’ he responded eagerly. 
‘He is one of our oldest and most regular customers. A very great man.’ 

‘Oh, positively mountainous,’ agreed Randolph. ‘Well, here goes. This 
is fat Malachi as I see him. My picture of our King of the Convicts may not 
agree witn yours.’ 

‘I am quite sure that it will be an exquisite likeness, 


sir,’ said the fascinated little tailor, looking almost devout. ‘Pray proceed.’ 

‘That is a very terrible poem, sir,’ said Polonius Jago, solemnly and 
solicitously, after Randolph had finished reading. ‘I humbly trust and hope, 
sir, that you do not intend to write anything so dreadful as that about me?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Randolph, smiling as he put away his poem. ‘Hello! 
Whom have we here?’ 

Unnoticed by him, intent upon the reading of his bitter verses, Percival 
Saltram and two or three of the Younger Colonial ‘bloods’ of Sydney had 
entered the tailor’s shop, and had stood intently listening near the door. And 
now young Saltram lurched forward. He had been drinking very heavily. 
His face was flushed and fairly scarlet with mixed charges of his favourite 
brandy and port wine. 

‘Throw out that damned dog, Jago,’ he said. ‘This is a shop for 
gentlemen only. What the devil do you mean by having a common cad like 
this Randolph Cochrane here?’ 


Before the flustered little tailor could say anything, the Herculean poet 
sprang up. 

‘This is my day for pulling noses,’ he said, pleasantly. ‘As you say, 
Saltram, this is a gentleman’s shop, and you are making it stink. Come 
along nicely now, and I will put you in your proper place—to wit, in the 
gutter.’ 

And then, swiftly, before anybody could interfere, he took Percy Saltram 
by the beet-red nose; grasped it firmly with his strong ex-blacksmith’s 
fingers; ran Percy clean out of the shop, backwards, and threw him 
somewhat untidily into the place mentioned. 

Saltram arose unsteadily upon his hands and knees. 


He spat venom and mixed Billingsgate at Randolph, as he knelt there, 
before his astonished companions. 
‘Curse and blast you, you low-down gallows poet,’ he said unsteadily. 
‘If you were a gentleman, I’d fight you. I—I’d challenge you to a duel.’ 
Randolph laughed. ‘One does not fight donkeys, my dear Percy,’ he 
replied. ‘One merely saddles them and rides them. Take care that you do 
not wake up one day with my bit between your teeth.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
AN EDEN OF THE GOOD 


T Wiseman’s Ferry, some sixty or seventy miles distant from Sydney, 
A on the twenty-seventh day of January, 1836, the purple noon’s 
transparent light filled all the noble valley of the Hawkesbury River with 
the glory of its radiance. And there, upon the ferry-float or pontoon itself, 
against the further bank of the winding stream, sat the ferryman himself, 
with the latest issue of the Australian newspaper spread out upon his knees. 
The ferry, itself, was worked by hand, having a sort of windlass winch 
which wound back and forth, by means of a series of drums, the strong 
Manila cable that was loosely stretched across the river. 

There was a little sheet-iron shelter raised above the winch itself, in 
order to protect the ferryman from the vertical heat of the noonday sun. 
And beneath this iron shelter, year after year, a pair of swallows had 
maintained their nest. They were so close to the ferryman’s hand, that 
whenever he propelled this watery chariot across the river, he could have 
picked them off with the greatest ease, and could have wrung their little 
necks as easily as he bent his fingers. But he never touched them. There, in 
utter safety, beside the middle-aged Duncan Fraser, they raised their tiny 
families and led them forth on glancing purple wings to skim the flowing 
waters at dawn and at eventide. 


It was an utterly Eden-like and most beautiful spot, that place where 
Duncan laboured. On the opposite or Sydney side of the ineffably haunting 
stream was the great winding road that the convicts, a few short years 
before, had carved out of the sides of a mountain. And northwards, again, 
that road ran on for seventy miles towards Maitland, where a hideous new 
prison had just been established, and then for another twenty miles towards 
Newcastle, upon the sea coast, where the convicts had also opened up the 
first coal mines in Australia, in the earlier and bloody days. 

Duncan adjusted his spectacles and surveyed the out-spread paper again 
with a vast and serious Scotch emotion. He was a stiff and solemn, taciturn 
man with a clean-shaven upper lip and a long and flowing Covenanting 
beard. He had just finished his third or fourth reading of Randolph 


Cochrane’s blisteringly sulphuric poem, ‘Australia’s Prince of Gaols’, 
which had been printed under a huge black heading in that particular issue 
of the Australian, and he shook his melancholy whiskers over it with that 
great unction which is so peculiar to Scotchmen, Welshmen, and various 
other Celts, whenever they are deeply stirred. 

‘Aye, wee birrdies,’ said Duncan to the watchful swallows, ‘he burrns all 
right. I wad gladly give a fu’ month’s wages, that I wad, tae see yon ugly 
face o’murrderin’ Malachi McAusland in the instant when young 
Austrellian Robert Burrns stabs home tae the depths o’ his dirty hairrt wi’ 
that sworrd-blade 0’ a poem.’ 

Now, even at that very moment, so strangely packed is life with queer 
coincidences, there came rolling down towards the ferry, not fifty or sixty 
yards away along the Maitland Road, a most strange-looking vehicle. There 


were four horses harnessed to it, in double tandem, and it looked exactly 
like what it was—to wit, a sheet-steel gaol on wheels. Inside this monstrous 
chariot sat the Irish Bumble with the gold-headed staff; the huge, fat, 
pomp-exhaling man who was the supreme master of all the convicts in 
Australia. Up in front, along with the driver, sat the Comptroller-General’s 
secretary and general factotum, Mr. Benbow Nathan—a little Jewish man 
with shrewd, watchful eyes and with a loaded pistol in each pocket. The 
two leading horses in the team were also bestridden by armed postillions. 
The arch-driver, himself, likewise possessed a fearful-looking blunderbuss, 
whilst the fifth man, who clung precariously upon a series of iron handles 
behind, having also a narrow iron platform beneath his feet, fairly jangled 
at every yard that the caravan rolled with the weight of his sword, pistols, 
and carbine. 

Duncan Fraser looked up from his fascinating newspaper and saw the 
King of the Convicts’ Chariot approach, but he did not stir. Instead, he 
smiled a sour, malignant Scottish smile and drew out his pipe. 

‘The lorrd has delivered him intae my hand, wee birrdies!’ he said 
aloud. ‘Here comes yon swollen Satan 0’ Bawtany Bay himself. Aye! ’Tis 
guid tae be alive, wee skimming creatures 0’ the waters, and tae be able tae 
gie yon nasty murrderin’ dog the black and bitter shock o’ his evil life.’ 

The squat monstrosity of a vehicle rolled down the short slope and 
came, with clanking harness, aboard the flat pontoon. But Duncan did not 
stir. This queer chariot of Mr. Malachi McAusland’s had two great hinged 


side-pieces, fashioned like cell doors and with a square hole and iron slide 
cut in the centre of each, 


operated by a chain-drive from within the vehicle, and opening downwards, 
precisely after the manner of the portcullis of a feudal castle. And now the 
great squat man inside the great squat Juggernaut began to operate the 
chain-drive of the door nearest to Duncan, so that it slowly opened out 
sideways in a long diagonal. 

‘Hurry up, you there at the winch!’ shouted the angry Malachi 
McAusland. ‘I am in a great hurry to get back to Sydney. You do not know 
how important a person I am, my man, or else you would remove your hat 
whenever I come on board your ferry.’ 

The Scotchman looked at him dourly. But he did not take the hint. 

‘Aye, ye air a verra important pairrson indeed, Mr. Malachi McAusland,’ 
he said. ‘I’m thinkin’ that yeer caittle wad be glad 0’ a few minutes’ rest, 
none the less, Maister Comptrollerr-General, before they begin tae haul this 
huge and diabolocal stirrling castle on wheels up yonderr hill.’ 

And he calmly lighted his pipe, and smoked on. 

‘Come! Hurry up, my good fellow!’ thundered McAusland. ‘Do you 
know why I am in such great haste? I am going to build at Bathurst, 
immediately, another gigantic gaol that will act as a sort of Western 
reservoir of assigned labour for all the squatters in that part of New South 
Wales. I wish to be with the Colonial Treasurer in Sydney to-morrow and 
submit my plans.’ 

Duncan arose in a leisurely way. He began to operate the handle of the 
winch. And he looked for a moment at the nesting mother swallow with 
humorous eyes. And then, when a considerable space of water had opened 
out between the ferry-pontoon and the north 


bank of the river, he turned towards Mr. McAusland again and stopped. 
‘Aye, ye air a verra important pairrson indeed, Mr. Malachi McAusland,’ 
he repeated solemnly, wagging his beard. ‘Dae ye know, guid sirr, that 
people awa’ doon in Sydney toon air sayin’ the noo that ye air morre than 
human? Aye, that ye air a royal man—a pairfect prince o’ the bluid.’ 
‘What’s that?’ cried the gratified McAusland. ‘What do you say, my fine 
fellow? Me a King—a prince of the blood?’ 


‘Aye, there’s darrk and bitter human bluid all over ye—and all o’er New 
South Wales likewise, thanks to ye’er demon’s handiworrk,’said Duncan. 
‘Here! Tak’ a guid leuk at yeer own true porrtrait, Malachi McAusland. ’Tis 
thinkin’ I am that it will do ye guid, forr the lorrd knows that it has been 
drrawn by a maisterr’s hand.’ 

With that he tossed his copy of the current issue of the Sydney 
Australian into the partly open carriage, and then began to wind away again 
at his winch with a gnarled and sinewy hand. 

King Malachi snatched at the paper with both hands. One fist was 
entirely tied up in great white bandages, through which, here and there, a 
flesh that was almost black faintly showed. 

‘More damned Whiggery, I suppose?’ he snarled. ‘Of what am I being 
accused now?’ 

Then he saw the stark, black captioned poem, with its sub-heads—‘The 
Evil Genius of Botany Bay Unmasked! Malachi McAusland as Randolph 
Cochrane Sees Him’—and his jaw fell. 

‘Holy mother of God!’ he gasped. ‘What’s this?’ 


And there and thus, slowly, whilst the floating punt and his chariot 
moved towards the centre of the noble river, he read those blistering words, 
in which his very heart and inmost nature were revealed. He read it all in 
savage silence. But at the foot of the verses, which were printed in double 
columns and were boxed in, there was a special paragraph headed ‘Our 
Colony’s Governor Recognizes Native Genius’, which made him almost 
burst asunder with vocal rage. 

‘Hark to the old cove a roarin’ within,’ muttered the arch-driver, Humble 
Johns, to the Comptroller-General’s secretary. ‘My eye! But somethink in 
that there paiper that Fraser chucked in has made him proper mad.’ 

Mr. Benbow Nathan said nothing, but gazed straight ahead. He was 
accustomed to these volcanic blasts of furious rage upon the part of his 
official master, but held them—and his master likewise—to be of little 
account. 

The paragraph that had so infuriated Mr. Malachi McAusland was very 
simple. ‘Our wide circle of intelligent and self-respecting readers,’ it said, 
‘will be interested to learn that His Excellency the Governor of the Colony, 
Sir Dratsum Sneek, has specially invited the distinguished author of the 
above poem, Mr. Randolph Cochrane, to attend at a farewell luncheon 


which will be tendered at Government House, Sydney, on January 29th 
instant, to the officers of His Majesty’s Survey Ship Beagle. Mr. Charles 
Darwin, the scientific member of the Beagle expedition, who has just 
returned to Sydney after a short visit to the Blue Mountains to the Bathurst 
district, will also be present. We do not know whether Mr. Darwin saw 
anything of Mr. 


Malachi McAusland’s personal achievements at Bathurst, where as many as 
twelve convicts—t.e., assigned servants—have been hanged in one day; but 
it is at least a salutary thing, and an event which promises well for the 
speedy abolition of the atrocious system of assigned slavery in this great 
country, that the scientific representative of the Beagle expedition into these 
seas should have shown the right British spirit, by crossing the Blue 
Mountains, without giving any official warning to anyone, and thus 
ascertaining the real nature of the shocking conditions, which notoriously 
exist in New South Wales, with his own unblinded eyes.’ 

‘Blast and curse and eternally damn Mr. Charles Darwin!’ roared the 
Comptroller-General, clutching his gold-headed staff. ‘P?II—IIl cut his 
heart out. /’Il let him see the real conditions with his own eyes!’ 

‘Aye! Ye air a grreat airtist in bluid,’ observed the Scotchman 
contemptuously, reversing his winch so that the pontoon’s cable suddenly 
fell off the drum, and sank loose, below, into the river. “Ye can sculpture a 
man’s back wi’ the cat o’ nine tails, ’tis said, so that Jesus Christ himsel’ 
couldna recognize it. A weal, King Malachi, when ’tis yeer own broad back 
that receives a few light blows, ye dinna seem tae enjoy it. Year no’ haippy 
at a’, the day.’ 

Mr. McAusland worked feverishly at the chain-drive of his drawbridge 
and lowered it further, so that he might swear and curse the more 
effectively. And then, suddenly, and in great alarm, he stopped his 
discourse along Darwinian lines, and commenced in another key. 

‘Hey, you damned Scotch ruffian!’ he bellowed. 


‘What is the matter with your blasted ferry? We are not crossing the 
Hawkesbury River. We are drifting down stream.’ 

*°Tis well I ken we air,’ responded Fraser grimly. ‘Sic launguage as yon 
wad blow the puir wee caible off any drum. So gang o’er board yersel’, ye 


grreat roarin’ thief and bully, tae find the bittie rope that ye ought tae be 
hanged wi’. I can do nae mair forr sic a fule as ye.’ 

What Mr. McAusland said then goes into no book of mine. But ‘Jump 
into the river at once, you dog, and find that rope,’ he concluded, 
menacingly, ‘or else I will have you tied up and flogged to death.’ 

‘**Deed, ye will no flog any pairrson here o’ the name o’ Fraser,’ said 
Duncan dourly, still puffing at his pipe. ‘I wad breeng tae yeer attention, 
mon, that I am nae puir stairveling loon o’ an assigned convict, tae be 
lashed tae death. I am a free citizen 0’ Australia, Malachi McAusland, an’ 
nae mon can orderr me tae be flogged. Sax years ago I cam’ ott tae this 
verra Eden o’ the guid that ye and yeer domned offeecial murrderers ha’e 
transforrmed intae a demon’s Eden o’ evil, and how did I come? I cam a’ 
the way frae Glasgie, ye puddin’ headit Irish monkey, on a free emigrant 
ship wi three hoondred ither free men frae Scotland. Aye!’Twas the 
grreatest wee mon in a’ Austrellia that brocht us oot. Nae doet ye ken him 
weel? ’Twas the Moderator o’ the Presbyterian Kirk o’ Austrellia himself— 
the Rreverend Docterr John Dunmorre Lang.’ 

‘Nathan! Benbow Nathan!’ bellowed the helpless tyrant from his cage. 
‘Jump down at once and shoot this fellow! Shoot him dead!’ 

For answer, Duncan Fraser swiftly reached inside his 


shelter, and from a handy corner therein produced a loaded blunderbuss of 
his own. 

‘Stap wherre ye air, Mester Nathan,’ he said, quietly, ‘orr leuk oot forr 
squalls. I am the skipper o’ this ship, and not you, big bully in the iron 
box.’ 

No man stirred. Not even a whisper was heard from the great King 
Malachi. Only the weary horses bowed their heads a little and shook their 
harness, glad of this unexpected rest. 

Duncan Fraser turned around and glanced suspiciously into the gaol on 
wheels. What he saw there made him draw down the corners of his mouth 
in a stern and satisfied, Caledonian smile. For with his bandaged hand half- 
lifted as if to examine it, the Comptroller-General had fallen back upon his 
thickly-padded and well-cushioned seat. There, with glassy eyes—with 
eyes that never more were to see the gallows or the blood-red lash of 
Botany Bay in action—he stared out upon the waters and saw them not: 


nay, nor caught the lovely and thrice holy radiance of that purple noon’s 
transparent light. 

‘Imphus!’ said the Scotchman meditatively, putting away his gun. ‘The 
Lorrd likewise has drawn his pistol, Maister Benbow Nathan, and he has 
shot intae etairnity yon grreat fat gowk wi’ the evil desire, sax seconds ago, 
tae flog and tae murrder me. If Randolph Cochrane’s bleeding vairses in 
yon paper upo’ his knee ha’e helped tae kill him, ’tis weel our younger 
Robert Burrns desairves 0’ the people o’ this land. I ha’e been readin’ 
anither fine wee poem o’ his, the day, in the new Sydney Gazette, and ’tis 
therre he speaks 0’ makin’ this lone continent a vairitable Eden 0’ the good. 
Imphus! Now that yon fat Satan is oot on the grreatest o’ all 


gtreat waters, alone wi’ God, I’m thinkin’ that we may possibly see 
Austrellia become a pairfect human Eden yet.’ 

A day and a half later, the dead body of Mr. Malachi McAusland was 
carried in a common carriage into the village of Sydney. The iron gaol on 
wheels, rumour said, had been tipped overboard into the depths of the 
beautiful Hawkesbury River. Certain it is that never again was that fearful 
chariot seen upon any road in New South Wales. A hurried autopsy 
disclosed that the great Comptroller-General had died of a sudden heart 
failure, complicated with blood poison arising from a common scratch 
upon the hand. The convicts and the assigned servants of the Colony 
rejoiced terribly. Short of the abrupt intelligence of a general proclamation 
announcing their own liberty, nothing could have filled them with a greater 
and a more diabolical glee than did the reception of this news. 

On the afternoon of the day before the body of Malachi McAusland was 
hauled home to the village of Sydney, Loranthus Bloodworth sat alone 
upon her own accustomed log on the Kelso bank of the Macquarie River. 
She had the current issue of the Australian—the same identical issue that 
had delighted Fraser, with Cochrane’s merciless portrait of Mr. McAusland 
—spread out upon the old black log beside her, whilst in her happy and 
almost tremulously excited hands she held the parallel issue of the Sydney 
Gazette. 

In print at last. 

For there, elaborately displayed upon the editorial page, were her own 
treasured verses, “The Real Australian’, together with a long leading article 
that spoke 


of her, Loranthus Bloodworth, as being ‘Our new Sappho of the South’; 
whilst upon the opposite page, displayed with equal prominence next door 
to a most lurid account of a bloody three-fold murder, was another poem by 
Randolph Cochrane, entitled ‘An Eden of the Good’. 

‘Oh, it is splendid! It is too marvellous that we should be together, like 
this, in spirit and in words,’ the girl exclaimed aloud. Her dark face was 
flushed again with that glorious colour which had so stirred and fascinated 
Walter Cochrane—colour that was like a returning tide of the sea, coming 
in upon long thirsty sands. 

She looked around expectantly, but there was no Walter in sight. 

‘He did it!’ Loranthus said. ‘Oh, he is a magician of some sort. How he 
does it, I do not know. But here I am in this Sydney Gazette, along with 
Randolph, and I feel so happy that I could just bow down and kiss the 
earth.’ 

Instead of which, like a sensible girl, she read over her own verses again 
for the sixth or seventh time. Rude as they were, they seemed to her to be 
absolutely perfect. And then she turned again, impulsively, towards 
Randolph Cochrane’s answering antiphonal of a poem, and read it out 
aloud. 

The tears hung in her eyes as she finished reading. It seemed, indeed, to 
her that all her soul ran over with exquisite happiness, as she read out, to 
herself, those bell-like, ringing words. 

‘Dear Randolph!’ she whispered. ‘My real Australian. Oh, what a noble 
man!’ 

Suddenly, she caught sight of a white horse upon the 


horizon. It was Walter once more, bringing back from Bathurst the 
Dalbeukie mail. 

‘Dear Randolph!’ she repeated. “But ten times dearer Walter! Oh, what a 
simple prince he is—my hard-boiled Messiah with his lovely human 
smile?’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE SAP OF THE INFINITE 


IR DRATSUM SNEEK! Sir Dratsum!’ cried Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts 
S at the top of his voice, as he saw the Governor’s chariot drive off from 
the business premises of Mr. Polonius Jago. ‘Sir Dratsum, pray tarry a 
moment. I have dreadful news to communicate.’ 

Sir Dratsum raised his hand. The liveried coachman instantly reined in 
his horses. 

‘Well, what is it?’ exclaimed the Governor sharply, with a distasteful 
movement of his eyebrows. ‘Out with it, man! I am due at a meeting of the 
Legislative Council at Government House within five minutes.’ 

The dreadful-looking proprietor of the Sydney Gazette came up panting, 
black coat tails flying in the wind and with his long predatory religious 
nose thrust out a yard in front of him. 

‘Dreadful news, Sir Dratsum!’ he repeated loudly, as if he were 
addressing an open-air public meeting. ‘I have just heard from my 
correspondent at Wiseman’s Ferry that the Comptroller-General of Prisons 
is dead. It would appear that he died suddenly, quite in a single instant, in 
his official carriage, whilst in the very act of being ferried across the 
Hawkesbury River.’ 

‘I am very pleased to hear it,’ snapped Sir Dratsum Sneek. ‘Next time 
that you come running after me in 


this vulgar and disgraceful manner in public, pray be good enough to 
announce that you are dead, yourself. Nothing could please me better. 
Drive on, coachman!’ 

The official chariot rolled off, and Ebenezer was left alone, with his 
mouth wide open, to be mocked at jovially, by Mr. Polontus Jago. 

‘Ha-ha!’ said the little tailor, clasping his walnut patterned belly. ‘That 
was a nasty one, eh? I make the Governor’s clothes myself, and I actually 
fit and measure him myself, but I would not dare to run after Sir Dratsum 
and stop his carriage in the open street like that for ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘But what are we going to do?’ wailed Ebenezer. ‘This is terrible news 
—far worse than any possible tidings from overseas of the death of His 


Majesty the King. Now that our master of the convicts is dead, there will be 
a general rising of the assigned classes throughout the Colony. The convicts 
in our gaols will all break out, and respectable people like ourselves will 
have our throats cut.’ 

Mr. Jago looked thoughtful. And then his brow cleared. 

‘Not we, Mr. Weaselfidgetts,’ he said. ‘Sir Dratsum Sneek will take care 
of that. He is not a retired admiral of the British Navy for nothing. Going to 
attend a meeting of the Legislative Council in five minutes, His Excellency 
said? My dear sir, if this distressing news of the death of Mr. Malachi 
McAusland be true, you can depend upon it that a deputy Comptroller- 
General will be appointed this very day, before the official luncheon to the 
Officers of His Majesty’s Ship Beagle commences.... Ah, here comes one 
of the invited guests himself—Mr. Randolph Cochrane, our famous poet. 
We have 


just completed making him a most perfect suit of clothes.’ 

The eyes of Ebenezer stood out like hat pegs. He could see the poet 
himself in the middle distance, striding leisurely along Hunter Street 
towards the tailor’s shop in his old, accustomed beggar’s raiment. 

‘What!’ cried Ebenezer. ‘Do you mean to-say that you are trusting him 
—a starving poet without a penny—for a suit of clothes? Mr. Jago, you 
must be mad.’ 

Mr. Jago drew himself up to his full height of five feet three and a half 
inches. 

‘Another word like that,’ he said, savagely, ‘and I will cancel my 
advertisement in the Sydney Gazette, and have it published elsewhere. No! 
I will do it now. Pray, sir, how dare you insinuate either that I am mad or 
that Mr. Randolph Cochrane is a starving poet without a penny? It is a false 
and most atrocious double libel. Let me tell you, sir, that when Mr. 
Cochrane did me the favour of making me his official tailor, he paid me in 
advance a cheque upon the Bank of New South Wales for one hundred 
pounds. Yes, sir! A cheque for ONE HUN-DRED POUNDS!’ 

Ebenezer quivered with an unspeakable shock of acquisitive emotion. 

“Was the cheque good?’ he faltered, pawing solemnly at his scanty chin 
moss. 

‘Good?’ roared Mr. Jago, in a tone so loud that one half at least of 
commercial Sydney could hear him. ‘I wish to God that the cheques of 


some of the precious individuals that I dress were one half as good. Let me 
tell you, sir, that Mr. Randolph Cochrane has positively unlimited 
resources. Pos-it-ive-ly un-lim-i-ted. I bid you good day, sir. And take 
notice that from this 


instant I will never pay one farthing for the insertion of any advertisement 
of mine in the columns of the Sydney Gazette? 

With this parting shot he turned in a most decisive Napoleonic manner 
upon his heels, and vanished into his shop. Weaselfidgetts did not wait for 
Randolph Cochrane to come up. He, too, turned to the right about and sped 
into George Street like one pursued by an evil conscience. 

‘Good God!’ he gasped to himself. ‘Can it be possible that Mr. John 
Albert McRory of Bathurst is a man of great wealth who has resolved to 
make Randolph Cochrane his heir? I must investigate this. Yes, even if I 
have to go up to Bathurst myself, I must find out all about this remarkable 
Mr. McRory. There is a great mystery here. This—this poet disguised in 
rags comes into my office and sells me “An Eden of the Good” for five 
shillings, and yet he is able to draw a cheque upon the Bank of New South 
Wales for one hundred pounds? Astounding! And I, too, have lost a good 
advertisement, standing, regular, prompt cash quarterly, all through Mr. 
Malachi McAusland? I shall speak to Smooge about this. I shall instruct 
him to hint, plainly, in a brief obituary notice, that the death of the 
Comptroller-General has not been such a great disaster to the Colony of 
New South Wales, after all.’ 

It is thus that the soul of the convict-driving Press of Australia, from the 
very beginning, has been inspired. Within two minutes, Ebenezer was in his 
private sanctum, hammering upon the wall. 

‘Smooge! he cried out. ‘Smooge!’ 

The red-eyed, unhappy-looking derelict of an editor came creeping in. 
He smelt fearfully of rum. 


‘How much of that obituary notice of McAusland have you written?’ 
snapped the proprietor of the Gazette. 

‘Just a little over a column, sir,’ answered quavering Smooge. ‘I have 
about half a column yet to do. You said to give a full and most flattering 
account of Mr. McAusland’s distinguished services to the respectable 


classes of the Colony. I am doing it very thoroughly. It is an article, sir, 
which will give great pleasure to all our squatting readers throughout New 
South Wales.’ 

‘Tear it up!’ shouted Ebenezer. ‘Every word of it! Do not give him one 
solitary sentence of praise. Boil it down to about two sticks. Say that his 
ideas were entirely out of date and reactionary, and that a man of a totally 
different type must be found for his successor. Do you understand?’ 

Smooge shook. His whole body and mind and soul cried out, furiously, 
for more rum. And he had no money—not one penny whatsoever—and was 
already deeply indebted, everywhere, in every hotel or inn in Sydney. Stay! 
There was one place left where he did not owe anything, and that was the 
combined inn and house of ill-fame of Sydney’s leading female bad 
character—Venus Colossal. 

These practical reflections ran through his rum-disordered mind as he 
confronted Ebenezer. 

‘I—I don’t understand, sir,’ he said, shakily. ‘Your orders were, first of 
all, that I should speak of the unparalleled loss and the heavy, almost fatal 
blow to the Colony. Now, sir, you tell me to tear that up and to give Mr. 
McAusland two sticks of cold contempt. What—what has happened? What 
is the matter?’ 

‘Matter?’ shrieked Ebenezer, bounding about three 


feet into the air. ‘The matter is, sir, that through this accursed Malachi 
McAusland I have lost a most valuable advertiser. That’s what. Polonius 
Jago has taken his standing six-inch advertisement out the Gazette, all 
through that damnable ruffian of a McAusland, and now it will appear 
regularly, henceforth, in the Whig columns of our vile upstart rival, the 
Australian.’ 

A slow half-cunning smile crept over the face of Mr. Smooge. He saw 
the path to rum grow clear. 

‘Indeed, sir?’ he said, softly. ‘Perhaps I can remedy that? If you would 
kindly advance me five shillings, sir, I will undertake to write two articles 
—one a very brief account of Mr. Malachi McAusland’s life and works, in 
my best, insulting, high Tory vein of contempt for mere triflers and 
bunglers; and the other, of course, a most flattering and appreciative article 
about Mr. Polonius Jago that will cause him to change his mind about the 
Australian. May I have the five shillings now, sir?’ 


‘Not a penny!’ howled Ebenezer. ‘Go back to your work, and write both 
articles. You will receive your wages on the usual pay day, and not a 
moment before.’ 

Smooge crept out of his master’s presence with thirst and murder in his 
heart. 

In the meantime, Randolph Cochrane had entered the choice 
establishment of Mr. Polonius Jago, and there, in a small compartment 
behind a curtain, had laid off his humble, string-darned poet’s raiment. 

‘Now I want shoes, shirts, a hat, hose—everything, from start to finish, 
Polonius!’ he cried out jovially. “Trot them along! I am marrying Fortune 
to-day.’ 

In about half an hour he emerged from his cubicle a miraculously well- 
tailored, well-shod, well-hatted man. 


Polonius gazed upon his customer with unqualified approval. 

‘Sir, it is a pleasure—tt is a very great pleasure and a most signal honour 
to be your complete outfitter. You look like a prince. Indeed, sir, you do, 
indeed.’ 

‘Damn it, I am a prince,’ laughed Randolph. ‘I’m the Prince of New 
South Wales. Or I feel like it, anyway. Good clothes are not to be sneezed 
at, are they, Polonius?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ agreed the tailor. ‘And these old things of yours, sir? Shall 
we have them destroyed?’ 

Randolph looked at him. He reached out one hand and tapped Polonius 
Jago upon the shoulder. 

‘Most certainly not, Polonius,’ he said. ‘On the contrary, I want you to 
take very great care of those clothes. Every once in a way, I shall come 
back here and take off these clothes, right down to the last stitch, and put on 
the old ones. Then I shall calmly proceed to walk about the streets of 
Sydney for a whole day, exactly as before. Pll do it just to let people see 
that I don’t care a damn for appearances. I have been a scarecrow, now, for 
so long, in those old rags, that it will do me good, occasionally, to be a 
public scarecrow again. Good clodies are good clothes, Polonius, and I do 
not despise them. But it is the man, after all, that counts. Eh, Polonius? 
Why, you would look like a regular emperor, yourself, Mr. Polonius, in the 
proper clothing.’ 


‘Do you really think so?’ said the delighted Jago. ‘Very good, sir. Your 
wishes will be strictly carried out. Another suit for you, Mr. Cochrane, will 
be finished, late this afternoon, and the other suits will also be ready within 
a couple of days.’ 

‘Good!’ said Randolph. ‘And now, Polonius, what 


about it? Shall we step around to the ‘Cumberland Hotel’ in Macquarie 
Place, together, and drink the health of the Emperor Polonius?’ 

The little man flushed with pleasure. 

‘It would be a very great honour, sir,’ he said. ‘Simpkins I Bring me my 
hat. I will be back in five minutes.’ 

And so the little man and the stalwart Hercules walked out of the tailor’s 
shop together, bound for that exclusive haunt of the Vere de Veres of 
Sydney—the ‘Cumberland Hotel’. Upon their way thither, they 
encountered Mr. Smooge. The miserable, thirst-stricken editor gazed upon 
the richly-apparelled poet in sudden awe. Then he found his voice. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ he said, respectfully, touching his battered hat. ‘But I 
feel dreadfully ill. As one gentleman to another, could you oblige me with 
five shillings? I am at death’s door.’ 

‘Sure! ’said Randolph. ‘Here is a sovereign. Cheer up!’ He thrust a gold 
piece into the shaking hands of the shaking wretch, nodded a friendly 
farewell to Mr. Smooge, and walked on. 

Smooge stood still and gaped at the shining coin. 

‘It is a mad country,’ he said to himself, unsteadily. ‘A land where 
wretched scribbling poets like Randolph Cochrane are dressed like dukes in 
broadcloth, and have whole pounds of money to give away whilst real men 
of genius like myself do not possess one penny. Never mind. I can get 
properly drunk now. Damn old Weaselfidgetts and his Gazette. I shall go 
and spend this beautiful coin with Venus Colossal.’ 

And he went. 

In the opposite direction, down Pitt Row, towards die ‘Cumberland 
Hotel’ in Macquarie Place, walked 


Randolph Cochrane and Polonius Jago together. And lo, as they strolled 
along, the little Polonius suddenly drew forth from his waistcoat pocket a 


most astoundingly magnificent gold watch, bearing an Italian crest, or coat- 
of-arms, and set with diamonds. 

‘Mr. Cochrane,’ he said, ‘you are the only man in this Colony princely 
enough by nature to be able to wear a watch like this. It is worth, at the 
very least, four hundred guineas, but, as a friend and as a very great and 
sincere admirer of yours, I am willing to let you have it for thirty pounds.’ 

Randolph stopped. He took the glittering golden marvel in his hand. 

“Where on earth did you get this from, Polonius?’ he demanded. ‘Why, 
this 1s a watch fit for a duke or a king. Tell me where and how you got it.’ 

Polonius looked around craftily. There was nobody passing by at that 
moment to overhear. 

‘As a matter of fact, Mr. Cochrane,’ he said, ‘I do quite a respectable 
business here in—what shall we say?—-watches and jewels and other 
valuable things that are “lifted” in London. Oh, it is quite safe, I can assure 
you. Are you aware, sir,’ he continued, as Randolph stared at him 
suspiciously, ‘that nine out of every ten rich men, and particularly the 
younger squatters, in this Colony, are wearing stolen rings and watches?’ 

‘No, I am not,’ said Randolph, as they again walked on. 

‘Ha-ha! But it is the truth,’ laughed Polonius heartily. ‘There are many 
things, my dear fellow, stolen in London which are so beautiful and so 
unique that it would be positively dangerous to offer them there. Put that 
pretty trinket in your pocket, for the 


moment, out of sight. And so, my dear boy, such exquisite things must 
naturally be sent off, far away, to some safe and very distant corner of the 
earth. What place could be better, therefore, for their disposal, than this 
glorious Eden of the good of yours that we call Australia?’ 

‘But how on earth do they get into the country?’ objected Randolph as 
he pocketed the watch. ‘Surely all the convicts upon the transport ships are 
carefully searched? How, then, are such priceless things landed?’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha!’ laughed Polonius, looking around carefully in all directions 
again. “Shall I let you into a little secret? They are not brought out by the 
convicted felons of England at all. Instead, they come out in bulk with 
other goods—iron bolts, marching chains and what not—as stores for the 
department of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. Now do you 
understand?’ 


‘What?’ exclaimed Randolph. ‘Do you mean to tell me that Malachi 
McAusland, bad as he was, was actually a professional receiver of stolen 
goods? I don’t believe it.’ 

‘Oh, dear, no,’ said Polonius with a smile. ‘Poor, fat old Malachi knew 
nothing whatever about it. Ha-ha! It is Mr. Benbow Nathan who is the 
receiver, my dear boy. Between ourselves,’ he whispered eagerly, ‘let me 
tell you, sir, that Mr. Benbow Nathan’s father is the best connected receiver 
of stolen property in all England. Oh, a perfectly splendid “fence”, 
established in that business, under cover, for nearly fifty years. Do you not 
see then, my dear fellow, how clever and how diplomatic an arrangement it 
is to have Mr. Benbow Nathan also established as his confidential agent out 


here, under the most perfect imaginable cover as secretary to the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons in New South Wales?’ 

‘I do,’ assented Randolph with astonishment. ‘I think that it is a most 
diabolically cunning arrangement. It is the most outrageous piece of 
carefully-calculated swindling that I have ever heard of.’ 

‘Ha-ha!’ laughed Polonius. ‘I thought that it would amuse you. Oh, I 
know what’s what in the official underworld of Sydney, believe me. Three 
out of every four servants of the Government of this Colony are “sugar- 
bags”. I know the exact price of every one of them, sir, down to the last 
penny.’ 

‘Hm! Then everything in this blessed country of mine is a mask?’ 
thought Randolph. ‘Scratch a tailor, and either you find an astute little sub- 
receiver of stolen goods or else a confidence man. Confound it all! Why 
can’t he be satisfied with being a first-class, honest little tailor, and let it go 
at that?’ 

He looked down hard and long at the walnut-bellied, serious little Satan 
whose hand, by now, was in his waistcoat pocket again. 

‘I have here the gloriously made Italian gold chain which rhymes most 
exquisitely with that watch,’ said the tailor. “The watch, I know, is itself an 
absolute poem, but just look at this fine and rare specimen of what the 
Italians can do, occasionally, in the way of chain making. With your own 
most remarkably handsome appearance, sir, and with the beautifully- 
selected cloth, my dear boy, which I have had the honour of making up for 
you, was there ever anything so entirely in keeping with your style as this?’ 

He displayed a slender, diamond-glittering watchguard 


of a quality which made Randolph Cochrane literally jump. 

‘Put it in your pocket at once and say nothing about it,’ counselled 
Polonius. ‘We shall discuss the price, my dear fellow, at some other time. 
Ha! Here we are at the “Cumberland” itself. But you have the finest golden 
poem of a watch and chain there, my boy, that ever was produced by the 
goldsmith’s art.’ 

Seduced for the moment by the carefully-chosen phrases of the tailor, 
Randolph pocketed the priceless chain. But even as they turned together 
into the ‘Cumberland Hotel’, he took a backward glance at Macquarie 
Square. 

‘Hm! Macquarie Square is not a genuine square,’ he thought to himself. 
‘It is only a damned triangle. The military band plays here, this evening, 
and on every other summer evening, for the benefit of Sydney’s “bloods” 
and their ladies whilst they take their dinner. But what is that Macquarie 
Square triangle? I know what it 1s. It is the symbol of that universal triangle 
of the lash, upon which the fortunes of every single rich landowner in New 
South Wales is based. There ought to be a hangman’s statue here.’ 

Thinking these thoughts, he went in with Polonius Jago and called for a 
glass of wine. They were personally served by the host of the 
‘Cumberland’—a fat, grey man with a flaming face the colour of beef, only 
a great deal redder. 

‘Here is fame and fortune in every field, Mr. Cochrane,’ said Polonius, 
loudly, lifting his glass. ‘Ha-ha! When you did me the favour of reading me 
that wonderful poem about Malachi McAusland in my shop, just before 
you carried it off to the printer, little did I think 


that you were about to kill him. Ha-ha! That is something new in the way 
of destructive genius—contriving a poem so ruthless that it positively 
frightened old Malachi to death.’ 

“What’s that?’ demanded Randolph. ‘Death? What do you mean?’ 

A dozen people were listening, rich young ‘bloods’ and squatters all. 

‘Mean? Why, I mean that Malachi McAusland is dead, of course,’ said 
Polonius, still more loudly, delighted now to be the centre of attention. 
‘With my own ears, less than three-quarters of an hour ago, I heard 
Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts tell His Excellency the Governor that the 


Comptroller-General of Prisons was dead—that he had died suddenly, of 
heart failure or something, at Wiseman’s Ferry.’ 

He gazed around triumphantly, allowing the full effect of this bombshell 
of news to expand. 

‘Sir Dratsum Sneek had an appointment with me at my shop for a try-on 
and final fitting,’ continued Polonius, importantly. ‘I had just finished with 
His Excellency, and Sir Dratsum was about to drive off in his carriage to a 
very special meeting of the Legislative Council, when Ebenezer came 
rushing up with the news. I personally heard him say, gentlemen, that he 
had just received intelligence from the Gazette’s correspondent at 
Wiseman’s Ferry, saying that Mr. Malachi McAusland was dead.’ 

Randolph set down his glass untasted. 

‘Then I am very sorry,’ he said, remorsefully. ‘I hated the official, not 
the man, and much as | hated the official, I had no desire to kill Malachi 
McAusland.’ 

‘Pooh! This means undying fame for you, sir,’ 


laughed Polonius heartily. ‘Drink up, man! From now on, people in New 
South Wales will be more afraid of you, sir, than ever they were of the 
gallows or the hangman’s whip. “There goes the man,” they will say, “who 
is so diabolically clever that he killed a man with a feather. Just fanned him 
to death.” Ha-ha! I call that a good joke.’ 

‘Then I am damned if I do,’ said Randolph; and for an instant he felt 
inclined to slam the magnificent watch and its peerless chain upon the 
counter, before Polonius. ‘I don’t want people to be afraid of me,’ he 
protested, noticing that, at the very words of Jago, some of the listeners had 
already acquired the peculiar expression of men who feel themselves to be 
in the presence of a danger. ‘I like people, and I want people to like me. I 
am just an ordinary man with ordinary gifts. That’s all.’ 

‘Damned if you look it, then,’ laughed a red-nosed, fat-necked man who 
stood close by. “You look like a blasted duke, at the very least. Drink up, 
man, and have another glass with my friends and me. Some of your work, 
eh, Polonius?’ he added, feeling the rich and exclusive stuff of Randolph’s 
coat. ‘Egad, Jago, he does you credit. I never saw such a noble swell. Damn 
me if I believe that even London itself holds his equal.’ 

Randolph laughed. 


‘Steady there,’ he said, lifting his untasted glass to the stranger. ‘Draw it 
mild, sir, I say, again, emphatically, that I am only a very ordinary man. I 
can write, I know—that is simply my job—but I am as harmless as a little 
child, at my heart’s core.’ 

‘No, sir. You are not,’ said another voice, near by, 


‘leastways, not when you get going. How about the nose of Percy Saltram, 
Jago? Hey, Polonius? Did this big fellow pull the nose nearly off the face of 
young Saltram in your shop, the other day, and then throw him out into the 
gutter, or did he not?’ 

‘He did, sir,’ assented Jago proudly. ‘It was a very pretty piece of work.’ 

‘Then, damn it, sir, you are my lifelong friend!’ exclaimed the bull- 
necked, red-nosed stranger. ‘Any man who has the good, rare sense to pull 
the nose of a conceited ass like Percival Saltram, and to throw him 
headlong into the gutter, can command me to the last shilling. I am 
Gersham Hodgetts of Van Diemen’s Land, sir,’ he added. ‘I live in Hobart 
Town, and I own more sheep than any other two men on that island. But 
that’s nothing. It’s a manly man that I like, and curse the odds. Drink up, 
sir. Landlord, no more of your damned Madeira! Bring out a case of your 
best champagne.’ 

It was from this excited company; rough, bucolic, full of goodwill to a 
good-looking, well-dressed puller of unpopular noses, that Randolph 
Cochrane escaped at last to keep his appointment at Government House. 

‘Gentlemen, if you will excuse me,’ he protested, ‘but I am taking lunch 
to-day with Sir Dratsum Sneek, and I must not keep His Excellency 
waiting. Let me see’—here he glanced involuntarily at the beautiful 
timepiece. ‘I have less than ten minutes in which to walk up the hill to Sir 
Dratsum’s residence. I shall be very happy, later on in the day, to see you 
all again.’ 

‘Blazes!’ shouted Gersham Hodgetts. ‘What a watch! Didn’t I say that 
he was a damned duke? Give my best regards to old Keen’s Mustard. Tell 
him the 


Governor of New South Wales should not forget to pay an official visit, 
once in a way, to Van Diemen’s Land.’ 


‘Keen’s Mustard’ was the popular nickname in Sydney, among the 
‘bloods’, of Sir Dratsum Sneek. By a singular chance, Sir Dratsum’s name, 
when spelled backwards, resolved itself automatically into the name of that 
very celebrated British condiment. In appearance, Sir Dratsum Sneek was 
the typical English naval officer. That is to say, he looked like a hard-boiled 
angel that has been nicely coated, all over, with a thin defensive armour of 
icing sugar. But he had a tongue that exploded into activity like a cannon, 
whenever he felt inclined. Which was not seldom, as all the ‘bloods’ of 
Sydney knew. 

Apart from all that, Sir Dratsum Sneek was the quintessence of a new 
pattern English Whig. He represented the new school, the poet Napoleonic, 
progressive and aggressive, reconstructive school that was emerging, 
slowly but surely, in British imperial affairs. He hated the entire convict 
system, lock, stock, and barrel. He was filled with a noble enthusiasm for 
all things truly and distinctively Australian. A man shaped by the sea, and 
drilled and disciplined by its stern occasions, in the stormy days of the wars 
with the French Empire; his younger manhood had become transformed 
into a strong and steel-like latter middle period, in which he strode the soil 
of Botany Bay like an intrepid Nelson of the land. 

When Randolph Cochrane arrived at Government House, he found Sir 
Dratsum walking up and down, outside, with several gentlemen, one of 
whom—John Gallburn of the Australian—was personally known to 


him, on the seaward side of the newly-finished Georgian mansion. 

‘Look at that!’ exclaimed His Excellency, waving his left hand towards 
Pinchgut after he had shaken hands with Randolph. ‘Look at that damned 
hideous prison of misery stuck there, right in the middle of the fairway. I 
want to blast that cursed island, subterranean gaol and all, clean out of the 
water. And by God, gentlemen, now that Malachi McAusland is dead, I am 
resolved to do it. Just think of the loathsome insanity of plastering an 
artificial monstrosity of a prison there. Here is the city of Sydney, 
gentlemen, with a population already of not less than twenty thousand; and 
fifty or a hundred years hence, perhaps, it may even reach the enormous 
bulk, for a new country, of possessing a total population of one hundred 
thousand. Why, even far-off Hobart Town, the convict capital of Van 
Diemen’s Land, with a mere island of some twenty-six thousand square 
miles behind it, now has a population, I am told, of not less than five 


thousand. And Australia itself, gentlemen, must have a total area of not less 
than three million square miles. Actually bigger than Uncle Sam’s rapidly- 
expanding United States! What then? When Sydney becomes as big as the 
city of New York must be at the present hour, are we still to have this 
unspeakable moral scab of a Pinchgut displayed upon our city’s brow? A 
hangman’s citadel as the permanent jewel at the very centre of this 
gorgeous harbour? Pah! It must be blown clean off the face of the globe, I 
say.’ 

A little, stubborn-looking Scottish clergyman shook Randolph 
Cochrane, very warmly, by the hand. He nodded appreciatively. 


‘I have heard golden reports of you, young man, from our embattled 
friend John Gallburn,’ he said. ‘A man who has this stout old journalistic 
soldier of a John for his champion, needs no other recommendation to me.’ 
Then he turned once more to the Governor. 

‘I agree with Your Excellency,’ he remarked. ‘Out with the dreadful- 
looking thing! Pinchgut? What a relic of barbarism! Phew! And how 
McAusland loved it. That beastly island of horrible inhumanities and most 
ungodly starvations, he regarded with a positively insane and indecent 
gallows pride.’ 

Sir Dratsum nodded sagely. 

‘He did. He did, indeed, Dr. Lang,’ the Governor exclaimed. ‘A most 
accursed, pestilential fellow. A veritable hang-over from our feudal past. 
Pah! I hated and detested him almost as much as I hate that other nasty 
relic, Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts—the creature who runs after people, in the 
streets, to advertise the news merits of the Gazette. What disgusting human 
vermin still batten upon Australia, here! I was delighted, gentlemen, 
beyond all measure, a few short minutes ago, when my Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Alexander McLeay, informed me that it was a fact that the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons was dead.’ 

Dr. John Dunmore Lang was the head of the Presbyterian Church in 
Australia. Though small in stature, he was a man of enormous physical, 
moral, and intellectual energy—a sort of pocket giant, so to speak, and the 
closest friend and counsellor, in the Colony, of Sir Dratsum Sneek. 

‘When I volunteered in the year eighteen-eighteen to come out to 
Australia and establish a Presbyterian mission among the convicts, Your 
Excellency,’ he said, 


‘I was told by the Kirk Assembly of Galloway that I was mad. But I came, 
in spite of that. And I believe that I have made some little mark. In the 
same way, gentlemen, our great-hearted little Nelson of a Governor will be 
called a madman for daring to plan, magnificently, for a Sydney of the 
future, with a total population of not less than one hundred thousand. But it 
will come. Aye! And ten times madder am I, in the judgment of some, 
when I say that the population of Sydney city will actually reach a million 
yet. That is my prophecy. Let it stand.’ 

John Gallburn smiled. He was a burly, thick-set, preacher-earnest 
Cornishman with a square, determined valour block of a face and an eagle’s 
battle nose. 

‘I wish that you would be kind enough to prophesy upon the same 
substantial scale for the increase of the circulation and influence of the 
Australian,’ he commented, whimsically, to Dr. Lang. ‘I shall not live to 
see that magical city of a million that you talk about, but when it comes, 
my friend, I sincerely hope that there will still be a good John Lang at the 
head of it, and I don’t give a damn whether he is in holy orders or not.’ 

‘There will be!’ said the Governor, smilingly. ‘In the year 1936, there 
will be a John Lang at the head of affairs in Australia, as surely as I am 
alive. This stock will not the out.’ He patted the intrepid clergyman almost 
affectionately upon the shoulder. ‘Eh, John? Who knows? Perhaps your 
descendants will one day provide another John Lang, if our stupidest 
Tories, at home in England, have their way, to be the Washington of an 
Australian Republic?’ 

‘So long as the Republic comes and the right ideas of 


manliness and uprightness prevail at the head of it,’ responded Dr. Lang, ‘I 
do not care who becomes its first President. George Washington, after all, 
was only Oliver Cromwell writ large. The one chopped off a king’s head 
and the other chopped off an even stupider king’s empire. More power to 
the axe!’ 

‘Dangerous topics, gentlemen!’ said the Governor, genially, raising an 
ironical hand. ‘His Majesty King William the Fourth, however, shows no 
sign of provoking another continental War of Independence. Hallo, young 
man!’ Here he turned again to Randolph Cochrane, who had just glanced at 


his marvel of a watch in order to make sure that it was safe. ‘Pray let me 
have a glance at drat remarkable timepiece. Where did you get that?’ 

Randolph drew out the jewelled object once more, and handed it to the 
Governor. The others stared at the watch in silent wonder. 

‘I bought it about an hour ago from Polonius Jago,’ replied Randolph 
seriously, seeing the Governor’s eyes fixed keenly upon him. ‘I gave thirty 
pounds for it. I think that I have secured a bargain. Polonius was in great 
feather. He said that Your Excellency had just been there, before me, and I 
told him that I was about to have the honour of taking lunch with Your 
Excellency. So he sold me that watch. Considering that I was living like a 
hermit, in a hole in the rocks, until just a few days ago,’ Randolph ended 
smilingly, ‘I have not got accusomed to all this magnificence yet.’ 

The Governor nodded sagely. 

‘Bargain?’ he said. ‘If I am not mistaken, sir, you have had the good 
fortune to secure, right here in 


Sydney, one of the world’s prizes. If this watch be the identical watch that I 
think it 1s, the inside of this jewelled thing of beauty contains a Latin 
inscription. Dr. Lang, will you be good enough to examine this golden 
miracle and see if I am right?’ 

John Dunmore Lang held out his hand for the proffered treasure. He 
opened it carefully, adjusting his glasses as he did so. 

“Your Excellency is not mistaken,’ he observed. ‘The inscription 1s here: 


666 


Credo pudiciatiam Saturno rege moratum In terris he read out, 
slowly and distinctly, to the astonishment of all. 

A little man with the esurient face of an applause-fed, over-successful 
actor had just joined the company. He peered over the right arm of Dr. John 


Lang, at the watch, with inquisitive eyes. 


In Saturn’s reign at Nature’s early birth, 
There was that thing called chastity on earth,’ 


he called out, translating the inscription. ‘Pardon me, Etahonga',’ he added, 
smilingly, to the little cleric, “but I was ever mad on Juvenal, and knew him 
all too well. At least my father thought so. May I examine this marvellous 


trinket?’ And without more ado he took the watch from the doctor’s hand, 
turning it over and over like a pert, self-satisfied monkey. 

‘Who is the distinguished owner of so unique a golden sarcasm?’ he 
queried. ‘Ah, whom have we here, Your Excellency?’ he went on, turning 
now towards Randolph, and affecting to have seen him, just then, for the 
first time. ‘Some visiting English 


' Literally ‘Lean Crow’. The word is now obsolete. 


nobleman, to whom I have not yet been introduced? Pray do me the honour, 
Sir Dratsum.’ 

‘T am an Australian blacksmith with a turn for the forging of honest 
verses, and no nobleman,’ said Randolph, quickly, before the Governor 
could speak. ‘I don’t forge anything else—not even a reputation.’ 

The Governor smiled. He did not like Mr. Wentworth, who, in addition 
to being immensely rich, was the leader of the local Bar and also the chief 
representative, in the purely nominee Legislative Council, of the bitterly 
reactionary Tory faction in Australia. 

‘This gentleman is Mr. Randolph Cochrane, Mr. Wentworth,’ he said, 
calmly. ‘For your information in advance, as well as for that of these other 
gentlemen, I may now inform you that it is my intention to appoint him, 
forthwith, my personal aide de camp.’ 

Mr. Wentworth looked thunderstruck. His esurient and play-actorish 
look suddenly departed. He became, as it were in an instant, the black 
embodiment of an injured cause. 

‘This is a very serious step, Your Excellency,’ he commented harshly, 
handing back the watch to Randolph. ‘I do not question the gentleman’s 
merits, and he most certainly is a very handsome specimen of a young 
Colonial, but I do most strongly question the expediency, just now, of 
making such an extreme gesture of friendship towards—shall I say?—the 
more democratical discontented classes. Such an appointment as this, Sir 
Dratsum, will give great offence to the landed gentry.’ 

He paused, and looked at the Governor with piercing eyes. But the 
Governor said nothing—not a word. As for Randolph Cochrane, whilst 
John Gallburn and Dr. 


John Dunmore Lang were smiling together, significantly, behind Mr. 
Wentworth’s back, he began to wonder vaguely if he were drunk or were 
walking in a dream. 

‘It would be far better, methinks, if Your Excellency feels the personal 
need of an aide de camp, as well as a private secretary,’ Mr. Wentworth 
went on, ‘to appoint some young Saltram or other affluent squatter of the 
junior generation. The landed gentry, after all, are the real backbone of 
Australia. Your Excellency must be aware : 

And then the lash fell. 

‘The landed gentry be damned!’ shouted Sir Dratsum. ‘Backbone, are 
they? I will tell you what they are, sir. They are the gangrened social 
wishbone of this Colony of New South Wales, and not its honest and 
upright backbone at all. Pah, sir! Make no black looks at me. What are your 
cursed gentry? Nothing but a vulgar lot of would-be new Virginian slave 
owners, only owning the field services of unhappy Scotch and Irish and 
English white men, instead of those of African blacks. I will have no 
toadying to such. Mr. Randolph Cochrane is my express personal choice, 
gentlemen. I have long been looking around for some outstanding, 
intelligent young Australian whom I might promote to this particular post 
as a mark of my favour. And if Mr. Cochrane will permit me to say so, I 
believe that I have found the man.’ 

Mr. William Charles Wentworth bowed ironically. He had laid aside the 
black and savage look of the Tory sectary, and become once more the 
esurient eyed, applause-hungry actor. 

‘Then I must congratulate Mr. Randolph Cochrane,’ 


he said, holding out his hand to the latter. ‘He has acquired a double 
distinction. He has become Your Excellency’s aide de camp and a bone of 
contention at one and the same time. I hope to cultivate his better 
acquaintance. As a rule, sir,’ he added to Randolph personally, ‘it is my 
own special privilege to pick out young persons of a promising character 
and to reward them with some mark of my distinction. But I have been 
away, of late, in New Zealand, my dear sir, on special business for the— 
ahem!—detested landed gentry, and I have been forestalled.’ 

He looked Randolph carefully up and down with a shrewd expression. 
Then he laughed. 


“You will be a great success with the ladies, Mr. Cochrane,’ he continued 
satirically, ‘but I would advise you to bear well in mind that singularly apt 
quotation from Juvenal inscribed upon the watch within your pocket. We 
cultivate many of the older Roman virtues, here in New South Wales, but I 
fear that feminine virtue is not one of them. Whoever owned that watch 
knew all about it. Whilst I am not exactly a Juvenal, myself, of these 
antipodes, I might say with him that ; 

‘The original owner of that watch,’ interrupted the Governor savagely, 
‘was Lord Clashland, the present English Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. And it belonged to his father, the sometime British Ambassador 
in Italy, before him. The present noble lord was a sad dog, mad after 
actresses and the like, in his younger days, and I often saw that identical 
watch in his possession when I, too, was a young sea “blood” in London. 
But curse me, sir, if I agree with you that chastity is a virtue any scarcer 
here in Botany Bay than in the best 


so-called English society. If I had to choose between the two, I would 
venture to say that there are probably more virtuous and thoroughly good 
women in proportion to the population, to be found, here in Botany Bay.’ 

Mr. Wentworth bowed again. A droll look came over his face. 

‘The inscription within the watch-case,’ he commented crisply, ‘clearly 
proves that the earlier Lord Clashland was of Your Excellency’s opinion. 
Doubtless His Lordship had good cause for asking his watch to remind 
him, every time he looked at it, that chastity is not a plant which loves the 
European air. I have read some few of the brilliantly bitter verses of our Mr. 
Cochrane. Let us hope, Your Excellency, that by the time he has reached 
your age and mine, he will still cry out with Pindar:— 


“Full many a shaft of sounding rhyme 
Stands trembling on my lip— 
Their glory to declare.” 


‘To be able, sir, to do that at sixty or at seventy—that is true happiness. 
Well, well! I picked up a little of the native Maori dialect whilst I was 
absent in New Zealand. Henceforth, Etahonga’—here he turned towards 
the silent Dr. Lang again with a playful bow—‘our distinguished protége of 
His Excellency and of the jealous Muses shall be known to me asTahane 


Emoki—the Labouring Man. For he who is harnessed to three chariots at 
once has a difficult race to run. Tahane Emoki, let us rub noses together— 
let us ahongi metaphorically, at events, in the genuine Maori fashion. 

And then he smiled widely again, and bowed effusively all round, so 
that even the scintillant-eyed 


Governor laughed agreeably at Wentworth, and became appeased. 

‘Come!’ he said. ‘Our official guests have arrived. Here are Captain 
FitzRoy and his officers, and Mr. Charles Darwin. I also observe ladies. My 
wife is receiving them in the drawing-room. Let us go in.’ 

Slipping one hand familiarly, and like a father, beneath the arm of 
Randolph Cochrane, he led the way. “Be here again to-morrow morning, at 
ten o’clock,’ he said in a low tone to Randolph, ‘that I may fully discuss 
and plan with you the nature of your official duties. I have taken a great 
fancy to you on sight, young man, and it is my humble belief and trust that 
you will not let me down.’ 

Randolph said nothing. He was beyond all speech. In sheer physique he 
towered head and shoulders above the little Governor. Indeed, he was so 
tall and broad and massive that, as the group of men walked into the 
Governor’s drawing-room, he made all four of the others—Sir Dratsum 
Sneek, himself, Dr. John Dunmore Lang, Mr. Wentworth, and even the 
broad and burly Cornish editor John Gallburn—look like men of another 
nation. 

Only Mr. Wentwordi hung back. He disdained, for the moment, to enter 
the room with the ex-convict Gallburn and with the great, little, heroic 
churchman whose personal star, as a leader and as a lasting inspirational 
star of the as yet unborn Australian democracy, was destined so completely 
to outshine his own. 

‘The gods are smiling to-day upon this damned great whelp of an ex- 
blacksmithing poet,’ he said to himself, savagely. ‘How has it come about 
that I have overlooked the fellow? As a rule, I smell out dangerous 


men and know how to choke them off before ever they even begin to dream 
of showing their teeth. But this cursed freak sees through me like a bolt of 
lightning. 


“T don’t forge anything else—not even a reputation.” By Zeus and holy 
Olympus, with a few more sharp phrases like that, discharged upon the 
public platform, this young, unconscious clown of a Demosthenes could 
fairly cut me to pieces.’ 

Mr. William Charles Wentworth was no fool. He had the sharpest 
acquisitive Tory mind in Australia, for his day. He had just trtumphantly 
seized in New Zealand, twelve hundred miles away from the shores of 
Sydney, a vast Colonial estate of one million acres for himself and his heirs. 
He had enormous political ambitions. He dreamed already, in 1836, in fact, 
of a re-united and tremendously expanded Tory British Empire, in which 
the three or four million square miles of Australia, with himself as its 
combined Croesus and Clive-like Governor-General, should much more 
than make up to England for the still galling loss of all the far-flung 
territories of the rising United States. 

‘Flattery will be the bait for him,’ thought Wentworth, as he glanced 
again, with sour incisiveness, at Randolph Cochrane. ‘Flattery—yes, and 
women. I must make a fuss of the damned obstacle. Gad! If I had only his 
youth and that tremendous physical bulk; that unholy engine power of the 
brain, coupled with such a body, I could rule the world.’ 

Randolph now saw the wife of the Governor of New South Wales, at 
close quarters, for the first time. She, too, towered like a giantess above the 
little, Caesar-faced proconsul. Lady Sneek, herself, was one of those big- 
nosed, black-haired, multi-tubular boilered Englishwomen 


who, personally saturated in a quiet and noble way with the spirit of a 
womanly heroism, either create or else—if it already exists—treinforce that 
mighty moral impulse for good, in men, by the sheer electric forces of 
contagion. Thus, these twain were coupled together, effectively, in life, like 
a dynamo and its primal source of energy in the team-wise engineering 
practice of the present day. He—Sir Dratsum—was the human dynamo, but 
it was his wife, the Lady Militant, who provided the drive. She was the 
aboriginal British Boadicea in full flower. Something strange, perhaps—a 
touch of dim Phoenician ancestral force, derived two thousand years ago 
from the tin trading Semitic peoples of the eastern Mediterranean—showed 
in her features; but she was all the better, all the greater and more truly 
noble and imperial figured a woman, for that. No man on earth, Randolph 
drought, as she smiled upon him graciously, with such a woman as drat 


behind him, would dare to fail. Like the sons of the relentless Spartan 
women of history, he would have to succeed or die. 

‘This is my aide, Mr. Cochrane,’ the Governor of the Colony had crisply 
said, in introducing him; and now, as Randolph saw how she turned on her 
powers of more than moral charm full blast, making the whole assembled 
group of thirty or forty people fuse into one living engine of social power, 
he began to realize the secular majesty of such a man as Sir Dratsum 
Sneek. 

But suddenly a voice of preternaturally glowing contra force behind him 
made his pulses leap. ‘Mr. Cochrane,’ it said, ‘can I believe my own ears? 
Is it true, then, what I have just heard whispered—that you 


have become the personal aide-de-camp of His Excellency, Sir Dratsum?’ 

He turned to behold the living apple of Eden before his eyes. It was Miss 
Mildura Saltram of Dalbeukie Station—the girl with the naturally fire-red 
mouth and the sunset-flaming hair. She was dressed again, as always, in the 
low-cut corsage of the period, when women of fashion were almost as 
much visible, physically, in the daytime, as they were at night-time when 
arrayed for dinner; and the glowing, white necked, electric creature that 
Randolph now confronted was a supreme specimen of the biological yeast 
of the universe—an Eve who made the very thought of existence sweet. 

“Yes, it is true, Miss Saltram,’ he said, gravely, to hide his intense 
emotion, whilst taking her proffered hand. ‘At least, His Excellency has 
been good enough to say so. But an hour ago, if I had been told in advance, 
Miss Saltram, that such an extraordinary piece of fortune was about to 
happen, I would have called my informant either a madman or else a gross 
and deliberate liar.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Do not call me Miss Saltram, please, Randolph,’ she said. ‘I am 
Mildura to you. I nave known your face at Bathurst ever since I could 
remember. Do you know that you have always been a sort of a distant god 
of mine?’ 

Her frankness and audacity dazzled him. He was a young man who, with 
his whole mind and soul hitherto burned up in the fierce creative furnace of 
poetic vision, possessed no physical knowledge of women whatever. 
Indeed, his absolute chastity of thought and life was written all over him. It 
gave him, 


in her eyes, and in that strange, demoniacal atmosphere of early Sydney, 
already corrupt and poisonous with evil, an irresistible charm. 

‘That is rather a dangerous question to ask, Mildura,’ he said. ‘It might 
encourage a celibate god, you know, to come nearer; and I am only human, 
after all.’ 

“You would not be repulsed if you did,’ she responded blithely. ‘I can 
play Ganymede, Randolph. Please appoint me cup-bearer to the gods.’ 

There was a breath of luxury that came out of her, and a flashing 
lightning power of incitative action that leapt from her eyes, dangerous as 
an earthquake to the heart’s core of any man. 

“You are appointed,’ he said, briefly. ‘Mildura, | am well aware, is a 
native word that means red earth. It is a magnificent name, and it suits you 
well. But I know another and an even more beautiful Australian aboriginal 
name that would suit you, even better than that.’ 

‘What is it.’ 

‘Oolawambiloa,’ he responded. ‘And you know what that means?’ 

Her eyes dilated. She looked, to Randolph, like the Anadyomenean 
Venus newly risen from the sea. And then, impulsively, she nodded and laid 
one hand upon his arm. 

‘I know,’ she said. ‘Then you be my Millewa, and see what happens. 
The Oolawambiloa is the native name of the Darling River, is it not?’ 

‘Tt is.’ 

‘Then that’s that,’ she said, earnestly, still holding him by the arm. ‘The 
Millewa is the great River Murray—the river that comes down from the 
snow 


country of Kosciusko Mountain. But it joins the Oolawambiloa, and they 
flow together, as one River of Golden Dreams, through the red country of 
Mildura? Oh, Randolph! What an omen? Let’s!’ 

He looked at her. 

‘I don’t know whether I am drunk or walking across the stars, towards 
Canopus,’ he said, tensely. ‘But I know this—there’s too much damned 
blue in this country. Blue Mountains, blue sea, blue language—I am sick of 
it. I want red.’ 


Her lips parted. They were utterly oblivious, the pair of them, of the fact 
mat there was another human being present, at that instant, in the room. 
Guests and Governor and Governor’s Lady—all, alike, were forgotten. 

‘I said, to-day, that I was going to marry Fortune,’ he went on, vein-fired 
all over with an uncontrollable impetuousness, ‘and I am. Less than a 
fortnight ago, Mildura, I slept like a lone dingo in a hole in the rocks. I was 
hungrier, by far, than any native dog. But now I am ten times hungrier. You 
are the most beautiful Oolawambiloa of a woman that ever lived. You are 
the red earth of the central valley of Australia, incarnate. Oolawambiloa, I 
intend to walk kurdiatcha over this continent. You are mine.’ 

Her eyes were a deep brown colour with flecks of gold. The apples of 
Eden lifted with her eudemonic breath. 

‘I am,’ she said, simply. ‘You are, and I am.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
A BLUNDER IS MADE 


G UT, my dear Mr. Wentworth,’ said Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts, ‘this 

B news is terrible. Much as I admire the talents—yes, the very 
remarkable talents—of this Mr. Randolph Cochrane, I think that this 
astounding double prominence which has now been thrust upon him, first 
of all by his appointment as His Excellency’s aide-de-camp; and secondly, 
sir, by his incredibly rash and sudden marriage with Miss Mildura Saltram, 
will lead to very bitter feeling among the landed interests in the Colony. 
Why, sir, the Shaws of Weilmoringle will be up in arms about it. And the 
proud Campbells of Yarralumla—what will they have to say?’ 

‘My opinions entirely,” commented the little would-be Napoleon of the 
southern hemisphere. ‘The damned Governor of the Colony has gone stark, 
staring mad. And the Gazette had better tell him so, in no uncertain 
language.’ 

Ebenezer pulled with a long and inky claw at his sepulchral-looking chin 
decorations. 

‘Perhaps, my dear Mr. Wentworth,’ he ventured, ‘you had better write 
the article suitable to the occasion yourself, and the Gazette will print it. 
My man, Smooge, I am sorry to say, is dreadfully fallen into the colonial 


abyss of alcohol again; and while my own hand is entirely excellent, if I 
may say so, at the composition of an evangelistic sermon, I believe that an 
editorial article, sir, upon such a subject, requires not only a deep 
seriousness, but also what you, dear sir, best of all men in this Colony can 
give—the scaldingly ironical touch.’ 

Mr. Wentworth nodded. He made great use of Ebenezer, from time to 
time, as a political tool. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘I will attend to it. The stuff will be here in an hour 
or so. I won’t refer to Cochrane by name—in fact, in a side wind sort of 
way I may even praise him a little—but I will make the attack upon Sir 
Dratsum Sneek so vigorous that it may possibly have some little effect in 
Downing Street when sent to England, as well as here in New South 
Wales.’ 


‘Good!’ said the writhing Ebenezer, feeling his great bald skull with an 
inky hand and leaving strange trails of murky blackness upon it. ‘I have 
come to fairly loathe that man. It is my opinion, sir, that it is high time this 
Colony had a change of Governor.’ 

‘My opinion entirely,’ responded the actor-faced, esurient Wentworth. 
‘Between us, perhaps, we may bring it about. Good morning.’ And he 
walked out. 

The upshot of this little conversation was, that the following issue of the 
Gazette contained several very remarkable articles. The first of these in 
point of view of public importance was an article, nearly three columns in 
length, and fairly boiling with venom in every paragraph, headed ‘These 
Changing Times’. 

The other markedly prominent article was one, several columns in 
length, advocating that the whole of the vast colonial territory to the North 
of New South Wales, known as Queensland, should be devoted to the 


intensive cultivation of opium, for ready sale in Southern China. 

‘Worked by assigned convict labour,’ the article in question said, 
‘gigantic fortunes can and will undoubtedly be made, by those who are 
sufficiently alive to the commercial opportunities of the times to seize upon 
and to occupy these northern lands.’ 

Sir Dratsum Sneek read both articles, immediately after their 
simultaneous publication, with a caustic smile. He turned to the Colonial 
Secretary with war, however, in his eyes. 

‘Mr. Wentworth is up to his tricks again,’ he said. ‘The fellow writes 
well, in his classical, pompous way. But I, too, can write a little. There are 
three vacancies brought about through deaths, I believe, in the nominee 
Legislative Council. Make out the King’s commission in blank for three 
immediate appointments. I will choose, to-day, three respectable and 
worthy ex-convicts, and make them members of my Council. Then we shall 
see what our little ink-splasher of a would-be colonial Caesar has to say.’ 

Mr. Alexander McLeay stared. He was a squat-shaped, pursy-mouthed 
little man, of sixty-five or more, with the ominous air of a three-by-two 
dictator. Through him all orders flowed. Did an ex-convict police-constable 
become intoxicated, whilst on duty, and disgrace himself and his office, it 
was Mr. Alexander McLeay who, through a prompt official advertisement 
upon the front page of the Sydney Gazette, gave public notice of his 


discharge. Did yet another convict transport ship arrive, in Sydney, from 
England, Scotland or Ireland, bearing a further valuable freight of male and 
female assorted slaves, it was Mr. Alexander McLeay 


who, in the same identical way, and through the same sacred semi-official 
medium, warned the ambitious and slave-eager landed gentry of the Colony 
that their chance to obtain their heart’s desire was now at hand. 
Consequently, Mr. Alexander McLeay, not only in the eyes of Alexander 
McLeay, but also in the eyes of die landed people and of all officials of the 
Colony whatsoever, was a very great man. Governors came and Governors 
went, but he—the permanent Colonial Secretary and Treasurer—stood like 
a rock, the very central pillar and the mid-most bulwark of the white slave 
owning system. 

‘Did I hear Your Excellency aright?’ he said loftily. ‘Do I correctly 
understand that it is Your Excellency’s intention to appoint : 

‘Damme, sir, you do!’ shouted Sir Dratsum, banging one fist upon the 
table. ‘Be good enough to attend to the matter at once.’ 

At this juncture the Governor’s wife appeared at the door. She smiled at 
Mr. McLeay. 

‘Mr. John Gallburn is here, dear,’ she said, ‘and wishes to see you upon 
a matter, he says, of much importance. Is it convenient for you to see him?’ 

‘It is,’ responded the Governor. ‘I will see him in three minutes. And 
stay, Mr. McLeay. Whilst you are at it, let express instructions be prepared 
for all officials whatsoever, to the effect that all Government notices and 
public advertisements are henceforth to appear in duplicate in both Sydney 
papers. No more of this damned official favouritism! I will teach the 
ungrateful, fawning dog who owns the Sydney Gazette to spit his foul and 
bilious Wentworth venom upon my quarter-deck.’ 


Mr. McLeay jumped with pale official horror. 

‘But, Your Excellency!’ he protested. ‘Pray consider the expense of it. 
The cost of this double publication of all Government notices will be 
enormous.’ 

And he held up both hands in the Governor’s face, so shocked was he at 
the very thought of any Government announcement, over his signature, 
appearing in the columns of the despised and ultra-radical Australian. 


‘Then cut down the space hitherto occupied in the columns of the 
Sydney Gazette by one half,’ exclaimed the enraged master of the Colony. 
‘Damme, sir, I can see the name of Alexander McLeay plastered all over 
the front page of this issue at least sixty-seven times. What a God’s botch 
of a punctilious flunkey you are! Sir, a man with an ounce of real capacity 
for administration would arrange all notices and orders seriatim, and then 
append his official signature but once. But you? Pah! I am sick of such 
childish nonsense. Introduce some reasonable method into your office, 
man. Let me see no more of this weak and vanity-reeking flaunting of your 
office and your name.’ 

Deeply mortified and scarlet in the face with rage and indignation, Mr. 
Alexander McLeay withdrew. Her Excellency waited until he was gone. 
Then she approached her husband. 

‘Dear Toby, do not allow that vicious and cowardly attack by Mr. 
Wentworth in that paper to upset you,’ she said, laying one hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘Everybody in Botany Bay will know, at once, that Mr. 
Wentworth wrote it. It fairly reeks with his special Vaucluse brand of 
spleen.’ 

The Governor laughed. 

‘Eh, Pussy, my love,’ he replied. ‘Do you think that 


I would allow a spiteful yelp from a jaundiced cur like that to affect me? 
Not I. 1am simply glad, my Treasure, to have an open enemy now to fight. 
Come, my love. Let us give Mr. Gallburn a dish of tea.’ 

So saying, he sprang up from his chair, kissed his tall and dark Britannia 
of a wife, squeezed her to his heart affectionately, and thus, smiling, passed 
out with her to the drawing-room to welcome the stout Whig editor. 

‘I have just sent off McLeay with a flea in his ear,’ said Sir Dratsum as 
he shook the hand of Gallburn and sat down. ‘I have commanded him to 
make ready three commissions in blank for appointments to the Legislative 
Council. Tell me, Mr. Gallburn, who are the three best conducted ex- 
convicts in the Colony? I shall appoint these men, sir, upon your 
recommendation, this very day. God damn me if I don’t.’ 

Her Excellency had gone out for a moment to direct the preparation of 
tea. John Gallburn looked very thoughtful at the Governor’s words. 

‘Sir Dratsum,’ he replied earnestiy, ‘I beg of you that you do nothing of 
the kind. In view of the colossal blunder that Wentworth and Ebenezer 


Weaselfidgetts, conjointly, have just made, in and through the Gazette, the 
battle for the abolition of convict slave labour is now practically won. It 
would be a most serious tactical error, sir, in view of that fact, to make any 
such prejudicial move at the present hour.’ 

The Governor blinked. 

‘What?’ he began. ‘Battle won? I must confess that I do not understand 
you. I had the impression, Mr. Gallburn, that a fine Colonial war between 
myself and Mr. Wentworth and his accursedly pampered 


Botany Bay squattocracy was just about to start. Unfold your meaning. 
Where is this particular “colossal blunder” that you see?’ 

Gallburn stood up. He drew out of his inner coat pocket a heavily 
marked longitudinally folded copy of the Gazette. 

‘There,’ he said, pointing to the opium article as he handed it to Sir 
Dratsum. ‘The publication, sir, of that particular article in advocacy of 
making all Queensland a gigantic Chinese opium farm, in the very same 
identical issue which Mr. Wentworth employs in order to attack and vilify 
you as Governor, is the most colossal strategic blunder that any ambitious 
man in the British realm has ever made. You must order at least five 
thousand copies of that paper, sir. One must be sent, at once, by the first 
mail, to every representative Whig or leading radical in England. Do you 
not see, Your Excellency, that by the publication therein of that priceless 
article, the very soul of this base and ghastly Colonial devildom is 
unmasked? Now, in England, through the Parliamentary Whigs and the 
rising force of the industrial radicals, we can drive this Wentworth gang of 
slave importers headlong. The whole battle, sir, I must repeat, for the 
abolition of the transportation system is practically won; and the victory, I 
humbly thank that fool of an Ebenezer, is ours.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the Governor attentively. ‘I had not looked at the matter, 
hitherto, in that light. My thoughts were too much taken up with the savage 
onslaught on myself. There is something, Mr. Gallburn—indeed, sir, a very 
great deal—in what you say. But about these damned appointments to the 
Legislative Council. Do you seriously say that I should not appoint 


any three respectable and reformed and upright exconvicts to office there?’ 


As he asked the question, her ladyship returned. She listened intently for 
John Gallburn’s reply. 

‘I do, Your Excellency,’ answered John. ‘That would be, in other 
circumstances, a very sensible step. But not now. Appoint, instead, three 
plain, respectable men who are at once outside the ex-convict and the 
squattocratic class. Thus you shall bring over, sir, upon your side all that is 
soundest and worth while among the tree settlers and the honest trading 
clement. You will gain, in a word, whilst aiding the cause of the convicts 
and deeply wounding the self-exposed and now entirely helpless 
squattocracy, the everlasting support of the slowly but surely rising 
Australian middle class.’ 

The Governor said nothing. He looked at his wife with inquiring eyes as 
she poured out a dish of tea for John Gallburn. 

‘I think, my dear, that Mr. Gallburn’s advice is most excellent,’ she 
commented calmly. ‘Pray think the matter over carefully, and you will 
agree.’ 

‘Then whom shall I appoint?’ demanded Sir Dratsum imperatively. 
‘Come, Jack! I will swallow that advice. Now, then! Who are they? I want 
their names.’ 

John Gallburn laughed. He knew the Governor’s impetuous and 
emphatically drastic ways. 

‘First and foremost,’ he said, judicially, balancing his tea, there is a 
famous master wagon builder at Kelso, near Bathurst. His name is Elijah 
Bloodworth, and there is no better man alive to-day upon Australian soil. 
Let him be appointed, sir, without fail. It would be a positive master-stroke 
of policy to have such an upright Christian smith at the anvil in your 
Legislative Council.’ 


‘Good!’ said the Governor. ‘He shall be appointed this very day. Next!’ 

‘Why, there is Polonius Jago, the little Sydney tailor,’ responded 
Gallburn thoughtfully. ‘Just consider how it would please all the aspiring 
tradesmen of Sydney, equally with those of Bathurst and other outlying 
districts, to have two such men as Jago and Elijah Bloodworth raised up to 
defend their special interests. There could be, I think, no better local 
choice.’ 

This time it was Sir Dratsum’s turn to laugh. 


‘All right,’ he said. ‘My tailor shall be appointed. Now, who shall be the 
third?’ 

There was a silence. 

‘There could be no better man than Mr. Gallburn himself,’ the 
Governor’s wife remarked at last. “But he is much too modest to be willing 
to say so. Appoint him, my dear, and then you will have the three.’ 

Gallburn gave her a pleased look. 

‘Thank you, Your Excellency,’ he said. ‘But I happen to be an ex- 
convict. I came out here myself in chains. No, Sir Dratsum. I have it. The 
third man whom you should appoint must be some very plain and honest, 
upright, rugged representative of common labour. And I know the very 
man. At Wiseman’s Ferry, in charge of the traffic by-road across the 
Hawkesbury River, there is a splendid specimen of a semi-savage 
Scotchman named Duncan Fraser. He was brought out here some years ago 
as a free settler by Dr. John Dunmore Lang. That is enough 
recommendation. Old Fraser is a rough diamond. He is as honest as the 
Grampian Hills, however, and he does not care a button for the good or bad 
opinion of anybody. Make him the third.’ 


The Governor held out his dish for more tea. 

‘Capital!’ he ejaculated. ‘Those three men will be members of my 
Legislative Council, without fail, this very day. Now then, about this 
confounded Queensland opium farm business. What do you say that I 
should do about that?’ 

‘Order five thousand copies of the Gazette containing that article, at 
once,’ replied Gallburn. ‘Then let us mark each copy and see that it opens 
the eyes of some honest Whig or radical in England. Have the matter 
brought up, forthwith, by some very powerful Whig leader in the British 
House of Commons. Whole great wars may possibly be fought yet in the 
East over this very opium question. The respectable Chinese classes hate it, 
and do not want it. Your Excellency must surely see, then, what a 
tremendous blow for the wiping out of this evil we can strike, by exposing 
Wentworth to the derision of all reputable classes of men in England; 
naming him in the House of Commons, sir, as the titular leader of that 
slave-owning class in Australia which longs to make an enormous Chinese 
opium farm out of all the tropical territory to the north of Botany Bay.’ 


‘First class!’ exclaimed Sir Dratsum Sneek. ‘Egad, man! We have him 
now. Poor Wentworth! Goodbye to his million acres in New England. This 
monstrous opium project only requires to be connected with his name, and 
he loses everything. Was there ever such a man with such an unholy greed 
for the acquisition of Colonial lands?’ 

Meanwhile, even whilst His Excellency was speaking, Mr. Wentworth 
himself rode into Sydney town on horseback from Vaucluse—his private 
estate towards 


South Head—at full gallop. He passed St. James’s Church at the top of 
King Street at demoniacal speed, almost knocking the Bishop of Australia, 
Dr. Broughton, headlong in his haste. But Mr. William Charles Wentworth 
took no notice. Tradesmen on the rising slope of King Street ran out to their 
shop doors, to discover the cause of all this clatter. 

‘Eh! ’Tis only Boiling Billy Wentworth,’ said one. ‘Perhaps he is going 
to arrest all the directors of the Bank of New South Wales again? He is the 
president of the All for Himself League, that man.’ 

‘Aye, and its secretary, committee, treasurer and auditor, too,’ observed 
another. “He is the greediest and biggest land-hog in all Botany Bay. Duke 
of Wentworth he wishes to be, or Marquis of Vaucluse.’ 

Unconscious of these people, and caring nothing in any case for what 
they thought, Mr. Wentworth turned out of King Street into Pitt Row and 
was soon at the end of the narrow lane that led to Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts’s 
printing office. There he sprang off his horse, fastened him up to a hitching- 
post by the bridle, and strode into Ebenezer’s premises. His eyes were 
bloodshot with rage. And as he went he carried a riding-whip in his hand. 

Ebenezer was busy at his table in his private sanctum. The door burst 
open upon him with a bang. Wentworth leapt into the smallish room like an 
incarnate devil. His whip went up into the air. It descended upon the 
terrified Ebenezer with fearful force. 

‘Curse you for a gibbering ape!’ yelled Mr. Wentworth, striking him 
again. “Take that! And that! You have murdered me, you infernal bungling 
jackass. My whole career is at an end. Bah! You canting 


swine! Go ahead and roar the world down. I am going to beat you black 
and blue.’ 


And he did so, wielding the whip upon Ebenezer unmercifully. The 
proprietor of the Gazette fell down upon the floor. Blood ran down his face. 
In the midst of the terrific racket and uproar, Mr. Smooge came creeping to 
the open door. He had but recently emerged from delirium tremens, and his 
eyes were terrible as he gazed upon his fallen employer. Behind him came a 
long, lean cadaverous foreman printer, with his composing stick in his 
hand. Three or four boy apprentices, with their faces all smeared over with 
printers’ ink, were also at his heels. To them, as also to the foreman printer 
and to the quavering wreckage of a Mr. Smooge, the spectacle of this most 
ungodly beatting of Ebenezer was no occasion for alarm or sympathy. On 
the contrary, it filled the heart of each and every one of them with 
sensations of unspeakable joy. 

‘Now then, you damned carrion!’ said Wentworth, heedless of their 
presence. ‘What do you mean by it? Answer me, you humbug, howling 
dog! What do you mean by printing that accursed article about making all 
Queensland an opium farm, in the same issue along with mine? Who put 
you up to that trick? Answer me, you hymn howling, yellow faced parasite, 
or I will knock you into Kingdom Come.’ 

No reply from the fallen Ebenezer was heard. Only groans. 

‘It was my article, sir,’ quavered Smooge, staggering forward. ‘I—I 
wrote it several weeks ago before I became indisposed. It—it was a good 
article of mine, sir, held over from a former issue. I—I meant no harm.’ 


‘Oh, you didn’t, eh?’ cried Wentworth, turning around. ‘So nobody put 
him up to it? It wasn’t a trick?’ 

Mr. Smooge shook his head. His dreadful eyes took in the richness of 
Mr. Wentworth’s apparel. He stared at him like an expiring fish. 

‘Oh, no, sir,’ he said. ‘Not a trick. Not—not at all. Was it not a good 
article? I—I thought that it would please all the squatters of the Colony, sir, 
very much.’ 

‘Oh, it will please the damned landed fools of Australia, all right,’ 
responded Wentworth slowly, relapsing into a sudden gloom. ‘But its effect 
upon my political fortunes in England will be enough to ruin my whole 
career. I am done for. Well, I have beaten this preaching imbecile of yours 
to a pulp. Take the garbage away, and throw it into the Tank Stream.’ 

With that, he walked off out of the room. 


CHAPTER VII 


ENGLAND’S PERFORMING DOG 


Spanish complex. Its love is like its rivers. To-day the latter may be 
tertile and empty watercourses, reduced to stagnant pools, and devoid of 
running streams: to-morrow, or the day after tomorrow, they may be thirty, 
forty or fifty miles awide, roaring across some tremendous valley with 
Amazonian fury. 

It was so with Randolph Cochrane. The fire of the Orient was in that soil 
which bred him. He and his sudden Oolawambiloa of a wife, Mildura 
Saltram, were carried out beyond themselves upon an emotional sea. They 
were married, and they awoke together, one morning, in a little cottage at 
Bronte, on the shores of the Pacific, about five miles away through the bush 
from Sydney, to stare at one another with strange, Edenic-staring eyes. 

‘Is this true,’ said Randolph, ‘or am | a liar?’ 

‘It is true, all right, Mr. Poet,’ replied the sunset-haired Mildura. ‘Get up, 
please, and make me a cup of tea.’ 

‘Ah, not yet,’ responded her ardent lover, seizing her in his arms. ‘We 
shall only have this magical honeymoon once, and we might as well make 
the best of it. Not yet, dear Oolawambiloa. Not yet!’ 


QO UICK-PASSIONED Australia is a so-called British land with a 
S 


And they did. 

Later, on the same day, Randolph read that issue of the Sydney Gazette 
which contained Mr. Wentworth’s bitter article in assault upon the 
Governor. When he came to the passages which had special reference to 
himself, his blood began to steam. 

‘Well, Pll be damned!’ he exclaimed with heat, jumping up. ‘Where’s 
my hat? I’m off into Sydney to pull the nose of that infernal Weaselfidgetts 
until it is a yard and a half long.’ 

“What for?’ 

‘Why, listen to this,’ he said. And he sat down again and read out to his 
attentive wife the whole of the article, from beginning to end. Mildura 
laughed when he had finished. She threw both arms around him and kissed 
her husband with sheer Oriental ardour. 


‘Pooh! That is only just mere jealousy,’ she said. ‘Mr. Wentworth is a 
very clever small-minded man. He positively hates to see anybody achieve 
anything, without first of all asking for his assistance or permission.’ 

“Well, what have I done to him?’ demanded Randolph. ‘When did I ever 
tread on his corns?’ 

‘Why, haven’t you married me?’ queried Mildura, laughingly. ‘Isn’t that 
a tremendous crime in the eyes of such a person? Mr. Wentworth believes, 
implicitly, that every wide-awake young woman in Australia must be 
consumed with love for him. Poor little fellow! Secondly, you are so big 
and strong and beautiful that he simply hates you for that.’ 

‘Beautiful! Am I that?’ he said, incredulously. 

‘Of course you are,’ she replied. ‘That day when I saw you in Hunter 
Street, in your poor old string-patched 


clothes, I thought you the most glorious-featured man I had ever seen. You 
were exactly like a prince in disguise. And now here you are, in your 
proper place, with me.’ 

‘Our little Eden of the Good!’ he said, snatching her into his arms and 
kissing her until her heart vibrated through her gold-flecked eyes. 

‘Thirdly,’ said Mildura, after this spontaneous storm of passion had 
passed, ‘you have become a sort of celebrity, and dear old Keen’s Mustard 
had made you his aide-de-camp. How can Mr. Wentworth possibly be 
expected to forgive that? It is not in his nature, you see, to admire the 
sudden success of anybody else.’ 

Randolph nodded. 

“Yes. I can understand all that,’ he remarked quietly, picking up the 
paper again. ‘But why should he go out of his way to get the confounded 
Gazette to sneer at me? “New-fledged natural son of Pindar.” Why, that is 
as good as calling me a bastard. “We have even done a little of late, 
ourselves, to assist a most deserving young man, well known in our midst, 
and very properly hailed by us as an Australian Robert Burns, out of the 
direst and most painful poverty...” Bah! How paltry it is! How mean it 
makes this wretched paper look, thrusting this miserable taunt of 
yesterday’s poverty back at me!’ 

‘What else can you expect of Botany Bay?’ inquired Mildura smilingly, 
her arms about him again. ‘Come on, Beautiful! Forget all about such 


beastly-minded people. You are rich now, and you are going to stay rich. 
Let us go out and look again at the wonderful sea.’ 


They went. The bay of Bronte, named after Lord Nelson when he 
became a duke, was an exquisite little secluded cove, where the vast white 
breakers of the Pacific rolled in from South America and crashed be-neadi 
the towering cliffs in the distance with a deep, marmoreal thunder. Truer 
idyllic Eden of the human heart never existed. Even now, after one hundred 
years, it remains one of the peculiarly unspoiled and natural seaside glories 
of Sydney. 

Here again, a few days later, Randolph Cochrane read in the Australian, 
along with one of his own poems, another article which astounded him. It 
was a full and circumstantial, blood-curdling account of Mr. Wentworth’s 
savage physical attack on Ebenezer. There were, of course, subterranean 
sympathies connecting die working staff of printers, in the office of the 
Gazette, with the Whig radical office of the Australian. Hence the amazing 
amount of detail which John Gallburn had been able to pack, personally, 
into his long and lurid account of the assault made by Mr. Wentworth upon 
the proprietor of his unfortunate contemporary. 

In the same issue, an editorial headed ‘When Rogues Fall Out’ poured 
boiling water over both parties. Randolph read both articles aloud to 
Mildura. She listened with satisfaction shining in her eyes, whilst he recited 
the first. 

‘There! What did I tell you?’ she said. ‘It was not necessary for you to 
go into Sydney and pull that idiot of an Ebenezer’s nose. Wentworth 
himself has attended to all that—and more.’ 

Randolph nodded his head. He looked out to sea from the tree-clad 
Arcadia formed by the little cove with a speculative mien. 


‘Just listen to this bit,’ he said. ‘Jack Gallburn knows how to answer 
Wentworth and Ebenezer out of their own mouths.’ And then he read aloud: 

‘The great opium plot for the separation of the territory of Queensland 
from the Colony of New South Wales, and for the establishment there of 
yet another slave-owning squattocracy, would seem to have come to 
premature disaster, through its unfortunate possession of a double-headed, 
and consequently somewhat cantankerous, patron saint. That Mr. William 


Charles Wentworth, fresh from the plunder of the unhappy savages of New 
Zealand, should now desire to spread the malignant curse of white slavery 
over all the rest of the vast continent of Australia, was only to be expected; 
but that, in the same issue of the Sydney Gazette as that in which he 
transparently makes so vicious a personal attack upon the wisdom and the 
integrity of His Excellency our Governor, he should allow the sainted 
Ebenezer to disclose what projects, for the moral murder of the people of 
China, and for the further poisoning of the soil of Australia, lie concealed 
within the fertile Judas brain of Mr. Wentworth, surely amounts to a 
strategic blunder of a first-class order?’ 

Randolph Cochrane laid down the paper, when he had finished reading 
out the scorbutic article, and looked at his wife. 

‘What do you think of that, Mildura?’ he said. ‘That article is John 
Gallburn incarnate, in every line.’ 

Mildura Cochrane stared out at the sea. 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘that Mr. William Charles Wentworth had better go 
back to New Zealand, stay there, and become a Maori himself. Do you 
think that he will dare, instead, to accept the Australian’s challenge, 


and sue them for libel, as the paper itself expressly invites?’ 

‘Not he! From now on, my dear, Mr. Wentworth’s career in Australia is 
finished. He is a born would-be tragic actor, but he has now been publicly 
laughed at—hissed off the boards, with cat-calls, so to speak—and 
therefore he has met his Waterloo.’ 

‘And a very good thing, too. I remember a visit he made, once, to 
Dalbeukie,’ said Mildura, turning around and lying down beside him. ‘That 
was just before he brought out his ridiculous scheme for making all the 
ignorant squatters of New South Wales become hereditary dukes and earls. 
Father simply laughed at him. “I’m an ignorant man, Mr. Wentworth,” I 
heard him say, “and I know it, but the other big Colonial fools are ten times 
as ignorant, because they don’t know it. Go along to the silly Suttons and 
the Camerons and the McMasters with your silly titles. They call me 
Hungry Bill, I know, all over these Bathurst plains, but I’m not hungry at 
all for any of that sort of rubbish, anyhow, at this time of day.””’ 

‘Good for him,’ said Randolph, laughingly. ‘And how did Mr. 
Wentworth take it?’ 


‘Oh, very badly. He said that father had no proper sense of duty to his 
children, in neglecting to support a proposal which would secure for his 
own children a permanent titled position in the landed aristocracy of New 
South Wales. Father flared up properly, at that. “Titled aristocracy,” he said. 
“What for? Why should I support it? How do I know whether my own son 
is going to turn out a sensible man or a damned fool? How does any man 
know? I drove a bullock wagon into this country, when I first settled here. 
Let my son 


Percival go off to Queensland or somewhere, and do the same thing. The 
country’s big enough for him, too, I reckon, as well as being big enough, 
hereabouts, for Hungry Bill.’”’ 

Randolph chuckled. 

‘Sounds like as if he were a bit of a character, in his own way, Mildura 
—your father?’ 

“Yes. He is, and I love him more than anybody else in the world,’ she 
responded impulsively, ‘except you. Mr. Wentworth went off from 
Dalbeukie, that time, in an awful huff, because all the richer squatters in the 
Bathurst district, you know, seem to look, somehow, to father for a lead. 
“What does Hungry Bill think about it?” that is always their first instinctive 
question, whenever anything new is proposed. And so father’s opposition 
to his dukes-and-earls idea meant, of course, the total failure of Mr. 
Wentworth’s visit to Bathurst. But never mind him. Tell me something, 
please, about that mysterious man Dante. Didn’t he lead an army, or 
something, or destroy kings, as well as write poems?’ 

‘No. That was a French man of the Revolution named Danton,’ her 
husband replied. ‘Dante was one of the world’s greatest failures in his own 
lifetime. He had to die, abroad, in misery, and disappointment, in order to 
become an everlasting success. His real name was Durante, or Durand, and 
not Dante at all, any more than Plato’s name was Plato. That’s only a mere 
nickname—it means broad shoulders, like mine. Well, this man Durand or 
Durante, whom the lazy imbeciles of this world have called Dante, was 
kicked out of his own native city of Florence, in the north of Italy, by the 
ruling black Tory mob, because he was a White or Ghibelline. All Italy and 
most of Europe, about that 


time, was torn up into two great parties—the Blacks and the Whites, or the 
Neri and the Bianchi, as they called them in Italy at the time. The Blacks 
supported the cause of the rotten, poisonous popedom against the elective 
Emperor, who was the leader of the Whites—that’s all. Durante or Dante 
never had any luck. He had a bad-tempered, scolding machine of a wife 
named Gemma Donati, and he seems to have been tall and sad and 
miserable looking, by accounts; sentenced by the Tory gang in Florence to 
be burned to death, whenever he was caught, and wandering about the 
country with his head full of noble poems, poor wretch, in a fugitive kind 
of way.’ 

A slight noise, not far off, in the lonely little cove, caused Mildura to sit 
up suddenly and to look around. She snatched in terror at Randolph’s arm. 

‘Merciful God! What is it?’ she cried. ‘Is it the living ghost of Dante— 
or what?’ 

Towards them there solemnly paced a most extraordinary-looking 
figure. It was that of a very tall, profoundly melancholy-looking man, clad 
in dead and dilapidated seeming garments of black, as if he had just risen 
from the grave. Behind him, right at his heels, there followed a blue dog—a 
rough-haired, largish animal whose colour was almost as unusual as the 
dour appearance of the spectre who stalked ahead. 

But Randolph merely smiled at the apparition, as it drew nearer. 

‘Do not be alarmed,’ he said. ‘It is not the ghost of poor dead Dante. 
Instead, it is our nearest neighbour—a transported Irish baronet named Sir 
Terence Hayes. I know him slightly. He is perhaps the most interesting 
convict left, to-day, in all New South Wales.’ 


‘A convict?’ she ejaculated. ‘A convict, and yet a baronet—that man?’ 

“Yes, a convict,’ repeated Randolph, quietly. ‘He was transported, 
originally, to Botany Bay for having abducted some Irish heiress. But he 
has never been in a chain-gang. On account of his Irish baronetcy and his 
education, which is as peculiar as it is considerable, he has been treated, 
more or less, simply as an exile. He has assigned convict servants of his 
own. He does pretty well what he likes, one way and another, and he is 
building a big, queer Celtic kind of castle for himself over there, beyond 
that frowning headland.’ 

By now, the gaunt Dantean figure and the strangely mechanical-looking 
blue dog, which walked along as if it were some sort of a psychological 


continuation of the man, were almost upon them. Randolph removed his 
reassuring arm from his wife’s waist, and stood up. 

‘How do you do, Sir Terence?’ he said ‘It is a long time since I have had 
the pleasure of seeing or hearing of you.’ 

The spectre paused. The dog stopped. Both stood staring at Randolph, 
for a full minute, in dead silence. And then the tall and macerated-seeming 
person took off his queer, medieval patterned hat. 

‘Jasus!’ he said, with a low bow. ‘It is the raal man Randolph Cochrane 
and his laady, afther aal? I waalked yisterday tu the ould caave near Laady 
MacQuarie’s Chair where ye used tu live, thinkin’ tu have some litthle chat 
with ye, and now I find ye here.’ 

Randolph smiled. He introduced Sir Terence to his wife, and invited him 
to stay a while and talk, but the baronet shook his head, and would not sit 
down. Instead, he spoke to the dog. 


‘King William,’ he exclaimed gravely, ‘I’m thinkin’ that ye are 
neglectin’ your religious duty. Will ye be good enough tu go over tu that 
smaal rock,’ pointing with one long bony hand towards a boulder situated 
some thirty or forty yards away, ‘and saay yeer praayers?’ 

And lo, to the half-paralyzed astonishment alike of Randolph Cochrane 
and of his wife Mildura, the great blue dog walked straight off from Sir 
Terence to the largish stone, put up his two fore-paws upon the latter, 
lowered his hind quarters, thrust his nose in a most devout attitude between 
his two fore-paws, and assumed the whole appearance and attitude of a 
thoroughly pious person engaged in earnest prayer. 

“Well, I am damned!’ said Randolph. ‘Sir Terence, what are you? An 
Irish magician, or what?’ 

‘Saay tin more Hail Marys, King Billy,’ commanded die eccentric 
baronet, temporarily ignoring the question and watching his dog. ‘Good 
felly! That’s fine. Now sing the “Agnus Dei” like a good dog, will ye?’— 
and again the astounding animal instantly obeyed, lifting up his head and 
uttering the most mournful howls. 

Mildura was scared. She held on to Randolph with both hands. Sir 
Terence looked at her gravely as the dog ceased howling. 

‘Don’t ye be frightened at the shpectacle of poor King Billy ingaged in 
praayer, Maam,’ he remarked quietly. ‘If ’tis raasonable tu thrain so-caaled 
human bein’s tu maake noises in church, an’ tu put their noses between 


their paaws, why isn’t it aiquilly raasonable tu thrain a devout Christian dog 
like King Billy tu du the saame thing? That’ll du, K.B.,’ he commanded. 
“Ye have had a fine praay an’ a good howl, so now ye’ ll be feelin’ 


ghreatly improved in the sowl. Come back here, Billy, an’ have a litthle 
shpell.’ 

The dog, as if worked by invisible wires, immediately removed his nose 
from between his paws, took his paws off the rock, came straight back to 
Sir Terence, and stretched himself out beside him. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Randolph. ‘I have seen prodigies in animal training in 
my short lifetime, Sir Terence, but I can hardly believe what I have just 
seen. Mildura, did I actually see that strange dog say his prayers, just now, 
and then go through the form of singing a hymn, or am I drunk, or 
dreaming, or what?’ 

She nodded in silence. Her superstitious feelings, in the presence of so 
extraordinary a pair as this uncanny dog and his master, were too strong for 
speech. 

‘That’s nothin’ at aal, Mister Cochrane,’ Sir Terence announced quietly. 
‘Jasus, man! Waait wan hundred years or so, maaybe, and thin come back 
from beyond th’ graave tu Austhralia, an’ see for yeersilf how aal the 
thrained human poodles of this country will put their noses betwaane their 
paaws at th’ word of command. ’Tis the Austhralian nation of th’ future 
that I’m exhibitin’ tu ye—that’s all. England’s very own magnificent 
thrained dogs they’ll be. They will that! lean see it comin’ so I can. Yes! 
King Billy, will ye plaase waalk off tu yon point there?’—and again the 
baronet directed the dog with a casual wave of his hand. ‘Maaybe the big 
ship fhrom Ireland will be in sight. If it is, come back at wance an’ bhring 
me worrd.’ 

The dog arose. Silently, like an automatic machine, he obeyed. He went 
up the nearer hillside like a human being. There he stood at gaze, upon the 
crest, staring out to sea without one solitary movement, as if he were 


a sort of patent clog made out of steel, and not a creature of living flesh at 
all. 

Randolph and Mildura Cochrane were fascinated by the sight. It was a 
spectacle too uncanny for speech. 


‘There ye see the graand an’ ghlorious effects of constitutional 
government,’ tranquilly continued Sir Terence Hayes. ‘I have brot up King 
Billy frrom a wee pup in the most sthrictly constitutional waay. In other 
worrds, I have done aall the thinkin’ an’ aall the givin’ of ordhers, an’ poor 
King Billy himself has done aall the obeyin’. The result is what ye see. 
That poor damn dog 1s kilt in spirit an’ dead entirely. He can’t even wag his 
taail, the poor dumb devil, unless I say tu him: “King William, ’tis time tu 
wag yer taail.’”’ 

He looked at his unmoving dog with strangely contemplative eyes. 

“Tis the joint disciple of th’ laate Dane Swift an’ of Hermes 
Trismegistus I am,’ he said. ‘““That which is, moves,” saays Misther 
Hermes Trismegistus, a couple of thousind years ago, “but that which is 
not, stays where it is.” Soa I don’t move. ’Twill be a hundred years yet, 
maaybe, beforre I am. Thin, I will sit me down like a sphinx, I will, in 
Dublin be the Liffey, an’ I will be the president of a revolted Irish Republic 
like Amerrica, maaybe, an’ I will stare achross th’ wather at England wid 
basilisk eyes, saayin’: “Good morrnin’, Maam. Don’t ye be feelin’ tu well 
this day?’Tis the black shame, Maam, that yer bhlue Irish patient 
perforrmin’ dog should have learnt new thricks.” Yis. I will that. ’Tis the 
good laff Ill be havin’ at England, maaybe, wan hundred years hince, whin 
Australia has become as sphiritless an’ as useless to itsilf as that poor 
mindless an’ will-broken animal of mine.’ 


The dog was still staring out to sea. Not one muscle of him moved. 

‘My ship that I expict fhrrom Ireland,’ continued the melancholy- 
looking baronet, ‘is bringin’ a whole carrgo of Irish turf. Yis. It is that. I 
want ivvery squaare yaard of Hayes Castle tu be finced in wid a praaste 
proof barrier of Ireland’s naative soil. I mane, d’ ye see, tu kape out all 
human shnakes. Whereivver the poor lone Irishman goas, seekin’ tu 
become upright wance more an’ to use his mind an’ will as ’twas intinded 
tu be used in th’ beginnin’, there the horizontal black baaste wid the gould 
dingle-dangle of a chross on his chist goas craalin’ afther him, thrustin’ him 
back, wance more, intu the mire. Jasus! What has poor Ireland done to 
desarve it? King Billy, ye may be comin’ back now,’ he ended, sorrowfully. 
‘What the hell is kaapin that ship soa long, I don’t know. I have been 
starrvin’ mesilf of food, paapers, phroper clothes, an even tobaccy, for a 


whole year an’ more, in ordher tu pay for that carrgo of Irish turf, ye see, 
fhrom Tara’s Halls.’ 

The dog came bounding back with eyes of joy. Sir Terence leaned down 
for a moment and patted it upon the head. 

“Ye have done well, ye poor fool,’ he said, ‘an yer conduct this daay has 
phrooved tu Misther an’ Mistress Cochrane that Hermes Trismegistus was 
no ass. An’ what saays th’ ghreat Jansenical Frinchman, Blaise Pascal. “Aal 
things,” saays he, “that du not lade to unity, lade to confusion.” Yis. He 
saays that. Soa ’tis ginuine Phost Royal docthrine that I am quotin’ tu ye, 
whin I saay that King Billy an’ I are wan. Ye think, maaybe, that the dog 
an’ I are separate, but we are not. I am the dog, mesilf, as much as he is. I 
wag th’ dog, 


poor creature, ye see, ixactly the saame as I wag my finger. Aha! The poor 
wretch is my finger, if it comes tu that, an nothin’ ilse.’ 

Mildura stared at the dog. It had stretched itself out, in the meantime, 
exactly as before. It looked up, expectantly, at Sir Terence’s feet. 

“Would you please get him to say his prayers again, Sir Terence?’ asked 
Mildura. ‘I have already seen it, once, I know, but can it really be possible 
that he will act like that every time you tell him? Can you make him pray 
and sing again?’ 

“Wid pleasure, Maam,’ replied the gaunt misanthrope gravely. And he 
waved one hand. ‘King William, a litthle more holy nonsinse will be good 
for yer sowl. Off tu Mass wid ye an’ saay yer phraayers! An’ don’t forget tu 
sing the “Agnus Dei’, ayther. Have a good goa at it, this time, an’ saay 
twinty “Hail Marys’. Aha! The good dog!’ 

Even as he spoke, the docile animal rushed back to the rock. Up went 
his fore-paws. Down went his hind quarters. Between his upraised paws his 
quasi-reverent nose was lowered. There was a deep silence for a while. And 
then, once more, the sequestered little cove at Bronte was filled with the 
dog’s sepulchral wails. 

‘Louder!’ commanded the baronet. ‘Sing “O Salutaris” now.’ And the 
dog, with upraised nose, burst into melancholy howlings of a most 
carefully modulated kind. 

‘Good! Now we have phraayed an’ squeaked enough for tu-day, King 
Billy, ?’'m thinkin’,’ said Sir Terence. ‘That’ll du, K.B. Come back tu me.’ 

The dog returned. His eyes, by now, were fairly 


beaming with delight in his own prowess. “He would du it tin thousind 
times, let alone wance,’ continued his trainer, again bending down and 
patting the creature upon the head. ‘Poor Billy, ye have no sowl tu caal yer 
own. ’Tis the good an’ faithful Roman Catholic he is, ye see, an’ I am his 
Pope. Aall Catholics alive, the worrld over, are trained fhrom puphood just 
like this dog. There is noa difference. Divvle a bit. Well, Misther Cochrane, 
tis plaased I am this daay tu have met yersilf an’ your good laady. We’ll be 
saayin’ farewell tu ye now, King William an I, an be sthrollin’ home.’ 

He looked wistfully at the discarded copy of the Australian paper. 
Randolph picked it up and handed it to him, with a smile. 

‘Let us walk along together,’ he said, ‘as far as your castle. We have 
only been here together for a few days, my wife and I, and we have done 
practically no exploring of these other lonely bays at all. This little 
Brontean valley by the sea, Sir Terence, has been our Eden of the good, and 
I am afraid that I have been a little bit Adam-like and over-selfish. I have 
not cared to look elsewhere.’ 

‘Smaal blaame tu ye, thin,’ laconically responded the baronet, ‘and such 
a beeutiful Eve tu keep a sinsible Adam busy. I'll saay wan thing tu ye now, 
Misther Cochrane, an’ I hope that nayther of ye will be offinded. In the 
month Hecatombocon Olympias the wife of Phillip, King of Macedon, 
dhreamed that she was sthruck in th’ womb wid a thunderbolt, sealin’ it up 
wid the sign of a lion, an’ in due course Alixandher the Ghreat was borrn. 
Weel, Bhronte itsilf manes thunder. Soa maay it be the saame wid yer own 
Olympias in the 


vale of Bhronte, good Adam-man, an’ maay ye see this blessed litthle 
valley—this Austhralian Eden of the good—come alive, nixt year, in 
human forrm.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Randolph, seriously. ‘Nothing on earth could give me 
more joy.’ 

Mildura said nothing. But her eyes spoke volumes, and were filled with 
an infinitude of yearning charm. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MIDNIGHT THUNDERBOLT 


T mid-noon on a day near the end of February, 1836, Walter 

Cochrane stood upright in the presence of the master of Dalbeukie, 
old William Saltram. Hungry Bill, as he was known throughout the 
countryside, had been a red-coloured, red-haired sanguine man originally, 
but of late his fiercely projecting reddish eyebrows, beard and hair—what 
there was of it—had suddenly gone white, and he had the haggard look of 
one whose eyes are fixed upon an unguessable Tomorrow. 

‘Well, you are determined to leave Dalbeukie, then?’ demanded the 
queerly shrunken and faded master. ‘You won’t stay on with me here, as the 
only free man on the place, not even if I double your wages?’ 

Walter smiled a little. Then he looked hard again, business-like and 
serious. 

‘Mr. Saltram,’ he said, ‘I would not stay a day longer, even if you gave 
me the whole damned station, assigned men, sheep and wool-shed and all. I 
am full up to the lid with this poor man’s game of workin’ for wages. Yairs! 
I want to git out, I reckon, and become a squatter myself.’ 

Old Bill sat back in his chair. He stared at Walter with iron-sharp eyes. 


‘Ha! So that’s it?’ he questioned. ‘Where are you making for? The 
Moreton Bay territory?’ 

“Yairs,’ replied the boundary-rider. ‘I reckon there’s a man-sized slab of 
Queensland waitin’ for me, and I am goin’ to git it. I know this business of 
runnin’ sheep, by now, I guess, from start to finish.’ 

Saltram nodded. 

“Yes. You are a good man, Walter,’ he conceded, almost genially. “Look 
here, you are a Colonial of a type worth while. I wish to God that my own 
son Percival had a mind for work and sheep like you. But he hasn’t. At 
present, he is not worth a damn to Dalbeukie. And who 1s? I’m nearly done. 
And you are going. Where the devil docs Dalbeukie come in? I mean, after 
I go—ain the future?’ 

Walter shifted his gaze uneasily. He looked out of the station’s office 
window, and saw the old, familiar, far-stretching, brown-herbaged lands of 


Dalbeukie. But then, abruptly, his direct and earnest gaze came back to the 
old man in the chair. 

‘Seems to me,” he said, ‘that all that sort of thing is your look out, Mr. 
Saltram. It ain’t mine. I’m the head boundary-rider and the mail-man on 
Dalbeukie. I ain’t signed no contract with God Almighty to look after 
another feller’s sheep for ever.’ 

“Yes, but damn it, you’re a sort of relation of mine now,’ exploded his 
employer. ‘Here’s this new-fangled, Johnny-come-lately of a brother of 
yours gone and run off somewhere or other with my daughter, Mildura. 
Married her, blast him, like a flash of lightning, before I could hear of what 
was going on, or get down to Sydney and stop it.’ 

Walter laughed outright in his employer’s face. 


“You git down to Sydney and stop it?’ he repeated, ironically. ‘Mr. 
Saltram, you git that damn silly Johnny-come-lately notion clean out of 
your head. Randolph ain’t no Johnny. Besides, it would take forty Saltrams 
to stop one genuine Cochrane, once he gits goin’, and I don’t see no signs 
of the other thirty-nine arraound here.’ 

Hungry Bill blinked. 

‘Then what sort of a fellow is he?’ he snapped. ‘Tell me something 
about him. I hear from Sydney that he has become the Governor’s aide de 
camp, and the hell knows what. But has he got any grit or brains? Would 
the possession of a big property like Dalbeukie, for instance, go to his 
head?’ 

Walter considered the question gravely. He took his time to reply. 

‘Meanin’,’ he said at last, ‘that you ain’t got no prejudices? That you are 
willin’ to be friendly towards my brother Randolph, and to talk straight 
business with him, provided that he ain’t a sucker clean to the core?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, then, that bein’ the lay of the land,’ drawled Walter, ‘I reckon 
you’d better git daoun to the store at Kelso and have a good look at my old 
man. He ain’t no imbecile on wheels, so far as I kin see, and Randolph is 
his son. Ja git that?’ 

Saltram smiled a little. 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘Pll try it. ’ve never spoken even once to your 
father, all the years I’ve been here. I’ve just nodded and passed by. I 
suppose it’s the damn fool squatter’s style that’s got hold of me. Curse me 


if I ever thought, though,’ he reflected aloud, ‘that my own daughter 
Mildura would ever fly off like that, at a 


tangent, without saying a word, and marry a son of old Bob Cochrane.’ 

‘Shows her sense,’ responded Walter crisply. ‘She did a flamin’ sight 
better for herself, I reckon, by marryin’ a real man with brains, like 
Randolph, than she would have done if she had married any one of those 
port-wine-and-brandy-poisoned squatter pups that I’ve seen hangin’ 
araound here.’ 

‘Maybe,’ assented old William half wearily. ‘I’m not prejudiced against 
anybody, so far as I know. I grew up, myself, in a rough school, and I’ve 
got no fancy notions. But the girl’s mother has been raising regular hell 
about this marriage, you see, ever since. Every damned week I get about 
fifty or sixty pages of female uproar and general petticoat thunder, asking 
what I intend to do.’ 

‘Then let her write until she busts,’ Walter said, laconically. ‘Guess she 
wanted one of Boiling Billy Wentworth’s dukes for Mildura, hey? As a 
matter of fact, I reckon I floated that there little marriage company into 
bein’, myself.’ 

“You what?’ almost shouted Saltram, rising from his chair. ‘What the 
blazes do you mean?’ 

Walter looked at him. He did not move an eyelash. 

‘Garn! Sit daoun and keep cool,’ he remarked quietly. ‘Aain’t no good 
you kickin’ up a fuss. Some time ago, when the Sydney Gazette woke up to 
the fact that my brother Randolph was a flamin’ genius, and said so, my old 
man sent Randolph a hundred quid to encourage him. Yairs. And I wrote 
the letter, y’ see, that carried the cheque to Sydney. So I just told Randy to 
bear in mind that Mildura Saltram was the finest peach of a girl in New 
South Wales, and that squatters’ 


daughters was as easy to admire and marry as any other sort.’ 

Old Bill stared at the handsome young man for a long time with deeply 
contemplative eyes. Then he sighed heavily, and sat down. 

‘I give you up,’ he said. ‘You are the queerest specimen of a young man 
that ever I set eyes on. Instead of trying to round up my girl Mildura for 


yourself, you say that you deliberately put the whole idea of this damned 
marriage into the mind of your brother?’ 

“Yairs. I reckon so. That’s about it.’ 

‘Then where do you come in?’ demanded Saltram. ‘You have found out, 
I suppose, that my girl Mildura now owns one half of this sheep-station? 
That I have made over one half of it, lock, stock, and barrel, three or four 
months ago, to her? Is that your little scheme—to marry off my one and 
only little girl to your brother Randolph, and then depend upon him to get 
something substantial out of her for you?’ 

There was a dead silence. The two men stared at one another with polar 
eyes. 

‘If anybody else had said that, Mr. Saltram,’ Walter observed at last, ‘by 
now he’d be the proud and prancin’ owner of one broken neck. Yairs. I 
reckon so. See here! I don’t know one damn thing about the ownership of 
your sheep-station, and I don’t want to know. What I did, blast you, I did 
for Mildura’s sake as much as for Randolph’s. It made me sick, the sort of 
coves I saw, I tell y’, hangin’ up their fancy hats at Dalbeukie here. Fellers 
that put on the holy airs of seven Gawd Almighty’s, like your own damn 
fool of a Perce, and without brains enough to git inside, out of a shower of 
rain. Squatters? Garn! They ain’t even grass-high 


to a genuine sheep-man’s knees. So, soon as I knew she was headin’ for 
Sydney, along with her Ma, I damn well chiselled that hundred paounds out 
of my old man for Randolph—yairs! Along with another hundred quid 
from somewhere else—and I sent him the lot, y’ cantankerous old blank, 
with a strong hint to git busy—and he did.’ 

Again a long silence. 

‘And I have just been taking you for a mere smart stockman and mail- 
carrier,’ said Bill, at last, dispassionately. ‘Young man, if you go along 
through life in this way, you’Il end up as a millionaire.’ 

‘Ain’t got any objections. That’s the very caper I’m aiming at,’ 
commented Walter. ‘Meantime, you takin’ back that bloody insultin’ notion 
of yours that I fixed up that sudden marriage so as I could make money out 
of my brother Randolph marryin’ your girl?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Certainly,’ replied Old Bill, leaning back again in his chair. 
“You’ve been here for years, right under my eyes, Walter, and it seems to 


me, all the same, that until to-day I have never known you. What is your 
stock? Where docs your father’s breed come from?’ 

‘North of Ireland.’ 

‘That’s recommendation enough,’ observed Saltram thoughtfully. “Yes. 
That lets in some light. Well, when you get to Sydney, my boy, on your way 
north to the Moreton Bay territory, will you be good enough to tell your 
brother Randolph and his wife that Dalbeukie is a big house, and that I 
want to see them make a visit here.’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘And about this Moreton Bay territory business,’ 


Saltram went on, ‘I have got to get that son of mine away, somewhere, from 
Sydney. The reports I get of him, from Sydney, are enough to drive a man 
mad. Sydney never was a place any good for young fellows with money to 
burn. It never will be. Sydney is a regular damned Botany Bay Sodom for 
rich young fools like Perce. With Venus Colossal and her kind down there 
to skin them, they crawl back, in the end, to all these great sheep-stations 
around Bathurst, worn out and not worth a curse.’ 

‘I reckon that’s so,’ commented Walter. ‘I’ve seen a few of them, 
araound here.’ 

‘Well, if I could only get Percival settled somewhere or other, a 
thousand miles away from Sydney and from that lambing down joint of 
Venus Colossal’s with fifty or sixty thousand acres of his own beneath his 
feet,’ persisted the old man, ‘he might come to his senses, you see, and 
settle down. That’s what I want. Pll give you a cheque for five hundred 
pound, right now, if you will look around in the new Moreton Bay territory 
for a bit, and pick out some country suitable for my Perce to take up.’ 

‘Meanin’ after I have picked the best lot of land I can see for myself?’ 
Walter inquired. 

“Yes. After you have selected a station, up there, to suit yourself.’ 

‘Right! Then I reckon that we can dicken on that,’ said the keen-eyed 
stockman. ‘Write out your cheque. It’s an all-fired long reach from here to 
where I’m headin’ for in Queensland, but Ill find him enough sheep 
country, up there, to swing a cat in—and then some. I want six hundred 
thousand acres in my own little Ranch of the Risin’ Star. That’s all. There 
orter 


be enough land left over in the territory, after I pick what I am after, to fit 
him out for life. That is, if Perce will only wake up to himself, of course, 
and settle daoun.’ 

‘Long reach?’ the father of an absent son repeated. ‘The long reach of 
the law of retribution? I want him to get away from it. Clean away’—and 
as he said it, Walter Cochrane was astonished beyond all words to see a 
sudden tear roll down’ the cheek of Hungry Bill. 

“What’s bitin’ you?’ he inquired. ‘Hain’t said anythin’ to offend you any, 
have I?’ 

The old man looked at him solemnly, with the tear still rolling. He was 
no longer the autocratic master of Dalbeukie. He was simply plain William 
Saltram, the man. 

‘I’m scared, boy,’ he said. ‘I hear things at night—queer noises—and I 
don’t like it. I see things, too; and I’m afraid that something may happen 
before I die, either to Mildura or else to my son.’ 

‘Happen? What?’ 

‘There were bad doings here, in the early days on Dalbeukie,’ answered 
the squatter, with a curious transposition of roles, as if Walter himself were 
now the master, and he the man. ‘Yes. Bad doings! Bad doings! I’ve got 
blood on my hands. Blood! That’s what’—and he held up both hands and 
looked at them in a most peculiar way, his faded eyebrows standing out like 
cliffs in herbage over his bloodshot eyes. 

‘There was a man we killed here, once,’ he went on, as yet another tear 
rolled down, ‘and it wasn’t a fair fight. I—we shot him here and we buried 
him, and I put him into the grave, I tell you, boy, with my own 


hands. I jumped up and down, on top of the earth that was shovelled over 
him, with my own feet. I wanted him out of the way. And then I rode off 
like hell to Bathurst. Yet that same night, when I rode back again to 
Dalbeukie from the settlement, that same dead man, with his head all bound 
up, was sitting there on top of my white gate, waiting to let me in. “I’m 
killed, but I’m not dead yet, Bill Saltram,” he said, “but you look out. One 
of these days, when you don’t expect it, you’ll get a call from me that will 
square the account.’”’ 

Saltram shook with plain unvarnished fear. ‘I was not drunk,’ he 
continued. ‘I was as sober, then, as you are now. But that thing has been 


sitting, boy, upon the white gates of my mind, ever since. I’m scared of it. 
And I am afraid for Mildura herself, I tell you—and for Perce.’ 

‘Damn bad thing to have a nasty conscience bitin’ you like that,’ thought 
Walter. “However, I reckon most of these blasted slave-ownin’ squatters are 
in the same boat. And it serves them right. They can’t kill men for nothin’ 
and git away with it. Yairs! They got to pay, somehow.’ 

‘His name was Aibell,’ said Saltram sombrely. ‘James Aibell. He’ll be 
sitting there, upon my gate, to-night. He’s always there, at midnight, 
although we buried him. And I am afraid to go out any more and face him. 
Walter, now you know why they all call me Hungry Bill. It’s that damned 
thing on the white gate that’s my secret. You know it now, and it’s getting 
me down.’ 

Walter Cochrane had no belief in ghosts. But he did understand how a 
man’s bad conscience, for ever at 


work like an invisible tiger within his wretched being, could drive such a 
man stark mad. 

‘Garn!’ he said, making a rough attempt to apply the stinging ointment 
of ridicule. ‘I don’t believe a word of it. If you shot him, you simply shot 
him, and that’s the end of it. But this is all fancy stuff. This ain’t business. 
You want a sheep-station selected, up north, for Perce to settle down and 
reform on? All right. Cash is the cussed ghost that’s hauntin’ me. Git busy 
and write that cheque.’ 

Mr. Saltram wiped his eyes. 

‘I hope you’re right,’ he said, reaching for his cheque book. ‘But I doubt 
it. He’s there every night, I tell you. Every night.’ 

Walter listened in silence. Presently, the old man handed him the cheque. 

‘That’s why I’ve split the station in two,’ he said. ‘I’m afraid that 
something may happen to me, and I want Mildura to be safe. So I’ve given 
her half of Dalbeukie, in her own absolute right, and the other half will be 
Percival’s, unconditionally, when his mother and I are gone.’ 

He took a sheet of letter paper and began to write again. ‘The whole of 
the Moreton Bay territory,’ he said, ‘is still under the control of the 
Colonial Government of New South Wales. And Alexander McLeay is the 
real Governor of the Colony, no matter what figurehead comes or goes. So I 
am giving you a letter to take down, yourself, to McLeay in Sydney, when 
you go, telling him what you are going after, up north. McLeay and I have 


been pretty thick, in the past. He’ll do whatever I wish. So you give him 
this, in person, and ask him to give you an official order to select lands in 


any part of the Moreton Bay territory for settlement. Then, armed with that 
order, which this letter of mine will enable you to get, no dirty little convict 
driving Jack-in-office up in Brisbane will be able to chock your wheels.’ 

He handed the open letter across. It consisted of a mere couple of lines. 


‘Dear McLeay,’ it ran, ‘The bearer, Walter Cochrane, is my business 
representative. Give him what he wants, the same as I have given you. 


“WILLIAM SALTRAM.’ 


‘It’s short,’ observed the squatter, rising. ‘But it contains a hell of a lot. 
You’d be astonished, my boy, to know how much it contains. Well, good 
luck to you.’ And he held out his hand. ‘Don’t forget, when you reach 
Sydney, to give that message to Mildura and your brother Randolph. Tell 
them I want to see their faces here. I don’t like Sydney. I hate Bathurst, 
too,’ and as Walter grasped his fist, he added slowly, ‘but I hate Sydney a 
damned sight more. Tell them to come up here, boy, and see me. I won’t go 
down.’ 

The old, half-desiccated man seemed strangely reluctant to let go his 
clasp of the young man’s hand. Out of his face, indeed, in that peculiar 
instant of pause, there looked the pathetically beseeching eyes of a doomed 
and vanishing generation—eyes that literally laid hold, like invisible 
fingers, upon the primeval soul qualities of Walter Cochrane, and held him 
fixed. 

“Walter, is—is there any girl around these parts that is fond of you?’ said 
Saltram at last, still maintaining his earnest grasp. 


‘Why, yairs. There is, I reckon,’ said the astonished Walter. ‘I reckon 
I’ve taken a great fancy, just lately, to one of those girls of Elijah 
Bloodworth’s. Yairs. I reckon I have.’ 

‘Then give her a fair deal, Walter, for Christ’s sake!’ exclaimed the 
squatter. ‘Don’t promise her the moon and then go away and laugh at her. 
Give Udona Bloodworth a fair deal, I say,’ he almost quavered. ‘She’s as 


fine looking a young woman as the whole country contains. Be a man, 
Walter, and treat her white.’ 

‘But it ain’t Udona, I tell you,’ said Walter, with sudden agitation, seeing 
the slow tears begin to roll down the cheek of Hungry Bill again. ‘No. And 
it ain’t Plutona, either, it’s the plain one, see, that I am struck on— 
Loranthus Bloodworth is the girl I’m goin’ to marry soon as I git settled, 
and take up north to the Ranch of the Risin’ Star. A spankin’ beauty like 
Udona Bloodworth or her little wattle-blossom of a sister Golden ain’t got 
no time for an ugly, yaller-faced cove like me. I got a face fixed on me just 
like a Chow, so the kids used to say at school. No, sir. It ain’t the swell 
Udona at all.’ 

Saltram let go his hand. 

“You are beyond me,’ he said with a sigh. ‘God damn it, man, don’t you 
know that you are just about the finest looking man alive, south of the line, 
to-day?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ responded Walter with profound disbelief. ‘Stop pullin’ 
my laig. I’m a plain, ugly, honest sort of a cove with no talent at all for 
foolin’ around with women. She don’t know it so far, not in plain words, 
but I'll give her a square deal, all right. I’m 


goin’ to marry Loranthus Bloodworth and take her north, just as sure as I’m 
alive.’ 

Old Saltram smiled upon him then, almost thankfully, Walter thought, 
out of his bloodshot and weary eyes. 

‘Good!’ he cried. “Good boy, Walter! That’s the way for a real man to 
shape. Ah, Christ! If I had only done the same in my own young days. I 
would not be afraid to bellow out a single word to the dead man who will 
be sitting, again, as usual, on that white gate tonight.’ 

He pointed with one shaking hand towards the white gates of the station 
homestead. One of the assigned slaves on the place—a hideous-featured, 
yellow tusked old ancient of days named Scotch Bob—was busy there, at 
that very moment, with pot and brush, repainting the bars. 

‘But there ain’t goin’ to be no damn man sittin’ there, neither dead nor 
alive,’ ejaculated Walter. “You git all that blasted imagination stuff right out 
of yer head. And anyway,’ he continued, seeing that the old squatter was in 
dead earnest, ‘even if there is some cove sittin’ there to-night, you just walk 


straight up to the cow and say: “Hi, there! Git off that gate, you swine! That 
gate is wet. Don’t you go stealin’ my wet paint.” 

Saltram did not smile now. 

‘All right,’ he said, seriously. ‘Pll do that. It’s always about twelve 
o’clock he comes. I’ll do what you say. This being your last day on the 
station, I suppose that you will be pretty late with the mail to-night?’ 

‘Yairs. I got to talk business with old Elijah Bloodworth,’ responded 
Walter, satisfied now that he had helped, substantially, to shift the old man’s 
delusion. 


‘He and the rest of them don’t know that I was harbourin’ serious designs 
upon Loranthus. And I got to face the music, after tea, I reckon, and tell 
them.’Sides, I got to swap a lot o’ lies with my old dad, too. You see, he’s 
one of my partners. Then there’s my mother I got to advise about how to 
bring up the old man. That’ll take a lot of time. No, sir. It’ll be all of 
midnight before I git through with all that programme of excitin’ yabber. I 
reckon you ain’t goin’ to see no letters from Ma, in Sydney, to-night.’ 

‘And you will be cashing that cheque to-day, at the Bank of New South 
Wales, in Bathurst?’ further questioned the old man, ignoring Walter’s 
facetious tone. 

“Yairs. I reckon I will. ll feel rich as Jesus, so I will, to-day, with a roll 
of five hundred notes, all got honest, and all my own.’ 

Saltram stepped back to his office table. He pulled out a drawer. From 
this he extracted a heavy pistol. 

‘Then take this and look out, coming back,’ he said. ‘You never can be 
too careful. There has been little or no bushranging, I know, around Kelso 
and these parts for a year or two; but a man who carries big money to-day, 
anywhere, upon his person, must always be prepared. Go on! Take it. Shoot 
first and ask all questions afterwards. That’s still the rule in New South 
Wales, my boy, if you are stopped in your tracks by any stranger in the 
dark’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ said Walter carelessly, taking the gun in order to satisfy 
him. ‘Is she loaded?’ 

‘To the muzzle,’ briefly answered Saltram. ‘There’s enough lead in that 
weapon to kill half a dozen men. I’ve got another one here just like it. What 
I’ve told 


you, Walter, has been in confidence. It has done me good, after all, to get 
some of it off my chest. Here’s your letter of introduction to Alexander 
McLeay. And now clear out! Tell your Loranthus Bloodworth,’ he ended 
with a smile, ‘that I'll give her the finest wedding present that money can 
buy in all New South Wales, when you comes back from the north, my boy, 
to marry her.’ 

“Yairs, I know. A cradle,’ said Walter, mockingly, ‘I’ve heard about your 
weddin’ present jokes before. Well, so-long. And don’t forgit to tell that 
flamin’ ghost that the gate is wet, and to git off your paint.’ 

With that, he departed. He walked down from the Saltram mansion to 
the white gates, one of which Scotch Bob held open. 

‘**Day, Bob,’ said Walter, fishing a stick of black tobacco out of a pocket 
and tossing it to the old hand. ‘How are you. Got a bad conscience? ’Jever 
walk in your sleep?’ 

The old yellow-fanged lag of the early days gave him a darkly 
suspicious look. But he snatched at the tobacco eagerly, tore off a piece, 
and began to champ it up and down with powerful leathern jaws. 

‘Dunno what you mean,’ he said. ‘I don’t walk in no sleep. I’m locked 
up in me cell, same as all the rest, every night. How kin I take walks 
outside in me sleep?’ 

‘Oh, I dunno,’ answered Walter carelessly. ‘Only, old Hungry Bill has 
got the strange idea into his head that somebody comes out of the assigned 
men’s quarters, or somewhere, about midnight, and sits on this gate, every 
night. Know anything about that? The feller who does it, he says, has 
always got a sort of a white 


rag tied round his head. Looks as if he had been shot.’ 

The vicious-faced old timer gave him a suddenly scared and sullen look. 
He turned his back upon Walter, abruptly, and began to daub away at the 
gate. 

‘I don’t know nothin’,’ he whined. ‘Now that Master Percival and the 
whole bloody family is away, and there ain’t no daily floggin’s to amuse 
him, the ole man is goin’ dotty. That’s all I know. Taike away the lash out 
of the hands of these here jumped up, soujie-moujie squatters and inside six 
munce nine out of ten of ’em wouldn’t know that they was blankin’ well 
alive.’ 


He gave Walter another look, stealthy and sidelong, and then went on 
with his work. Walter stood by, in silence, and watched him until he had 
finished, and had put his brush in the pot and was about to shuffle off. 

‘Here! That’s a damn queer way to paint a gate,’ he exclaimed abruptly, 
seizing the brush. ‘You’ve left the whole of his top bar unpainted. What’s 
the big idea? There! Nobody can sit on that gate to-night and not display 
the evidence on his pants.’ 

As he said it, he slapped the whole contents of the loaded brush along 
the top broad bar, from end to end. Then he dipped the brush back into the 
paint again, slapped another full charge upon the upper bar of the other 
gate, and returned the brush to the pot. 

The old lag scowled at him like a six-eyed Satan, chewing up Judas, 
Brutus and Co. in hell. 

“You’ve bought the flamin’ station to-day, I s’pose?’ he said in a tone of 
deep inquiry. ‘I seen you in there in the orfis with ole Hungry Bill, yarnin’ 
be the bloody hour. What’s it got to do with you, whether I paint the top 
bars of this stinkin’ gait, or not?’ 


‘Lots,’ responded Walter briefly. ‘As a matter of fact, I have got an 
interest of my own in this station now. And keep a civil tongue in your 
head, too, Scotch Bob. I’m quittin’ Dalbeukie, you see, and I’m in some 
difficulty just at present to know what to do with about half a pound of 
good tobacco. Know any cove on old Dalbeukie who would oblige me by 
taking it?’ 

The old convict fawned. His sullenness and hideous look of feral rage 
fell away from his sun-scorched, whip-tamed face as if by magic. 

‘I will, Walter!’ he said, trembling with eagerness. ‘I didn’t mean 
nothin’. I bin a slave of ole Hungry Bill’s on Dalbeukie so long that I’m as 
bad tempered as a snake in February. Give it to me, Walter. Give it to me!’ 

‘All right,’ said the latter, turning away. ‘In the morning I'll give it to 
you. I won’t be home to-night. Stayin’ at my old man’s, I reckon, in Kelso. 
So-long!’ 

And he walked off. 

Scotch Bob’s face flew back to its former expression of rage and sullen 
fury. He stood there, inactive, staring at Walter with evil, beast-like eyes, 
until the tall and sinewy stockman had disappeared beyond the stables. 


‘A flamin’ good job you ain’t comin’ back to-night, you inquisitive 
bastard!’ he said to himself, savagely. ‘Now Ill have to git some sand or 
somethin’ to blind that top bar paint. I reckoned ole Hungry Bill had got the 
jumps, all right, when he came along to the quarters this mornin’ an’ 
ordered these here gaits t’ be painted. But now I’m sure of it. Go mad and 
die, you blankin’ ole cuss! Go mad and die!’ 

He shook his gnarled and animal-like fists at the 


squatter’s mansion. His face worked horribly. He spat obscene oaths and 
dreadful things, too loathsome for suggestion, for a whole three minutes, 
beneath his breath; and then he too departed. 

Israel Grinham, the chief overseer of assigned convict slaves upon all 
the broad lands of Dalbeukie, and a whip-scarred ex-convict of the early 
days himself, was a gaunt and gigantic, spade-bearded, immensely 
powerful-looking man of sixty-five or seventy; walking always with a 
great, iron-studded whip trailing over his shoulder, and with the malignant 
expression of a born torturer upon his violent face. Cruelty was his one and 
only idea of kindness. Instead of possessing any sympathy for those in 
bondage to the master of Dalbeukie, he hated them with an unrelenting 
hate. Aloof and solitary, with three sub-overseers to support him in the 
discharge of his merciless duties, he was a man who drank heavily; 
charging himself for each day’s march of mental murder with enormous 
quantities of rum. 

He emerged from the assigned men’s quarters, his whip beneath his arm, 
as Walter Cochrane mounted his old white horse Tarantula, took up the 
mail bag from a top-most fence-rail, and was about to ride away. 

‘Hey, you!’ he shouted. ‘You go to Dillon’s Inn at Bathurst, and tell 
them to send me over another keg of rum. If you forget it again, this time, 
like you did last, yarning the time away with that black trollop of 
Bloodworth’s, Pll give you a taste of this whip.’ 

Walter dug in the spurs. His horse leapt forward. He rode straight at old 
Grinham. And as the latter leapt aside with a terrible curse, Walter leaned 
over in the saddle and struck him a heavy blow in the face with his fist. 


‘Go your own messages, you dirty hangman’s off-sider,’ he said. ‘I’m no 
flunkey to fetch-and-carry your orders for rum.’ 


With that he rode off, saying no more, whilst blood ran down the 
infuriated and startled Grinham’s face. 

Tarantula turned his head, once clear of the station, towards the leafy 
Kurrajong and gum-tree-garlanded oasis of Kelso of his own accord. With 
the solitary exception of Kelso itself, plus a few straggling gums and other 
trees along the course of the Macquarie River, the whole vast stretch of hill 
and plain was naturally treeless; so that the sun beat fiercely down upon the 
brown-baked grasses, where the animals possessed no shade. It was all 
totally unimproved country. The sheep-supporting soil of Australia lay 
there as Nature had made it. Afar in the distance towered Mount Stainburn: 
upon whose crest, buried upright in a vertical coffin, stood the last remains 
of Major-General Stainburn—a spectral watcher who, serving as Governor 
of New South Wales for a single day, had spent that day in seizing a 
tremendous area of Australia for himself and his descendants: his tomb an 
incarnate pillar of squattocratic jealousy, standing sentinel over the 
Stainburn lands. 

‘Damned butcher!’ said Walter aloud, to himself, as he glanced at the far 
off mountain. ‘Come along, Tarantula! We got to git to the Bank in 
Bathurst and cash that cheque.’ 

He galloped through Kelso without a moment’s pause. 

‘See you when I git back, Dad,’ he shouted to his father, who sat in his 
shirt sleeves, upon the steps of the 


store, as usual. ‘I’m in one hell of a hurry, to-day.’ And he galloped on. 
Bathurst, at that period, apart from the frowning central mass of the 
Prison Stockade, consisted of some seventy or eighty rude, stone-built 
houses. It was the epoch, as yet, before one ounce of gold had been found 
either in the soil of Australia or in that of California. Far away, across the 
vast expanse of the Pacific, a Spanish Commandante with an insignificant 
squad of soldiers still held the Presidio of the tiny village on San Francisco 
Bay. Indians still had their tepees at Oakland, and a few half-aboriginal 
Spanish herdsmen rode after the Ranchero ’s cattle towards the mountains. 
Not yet had Johan Sutter pitched his tent, or raised his rough adobe Indian 
store, at the confluence of the Sacramento and American Rivers. Sutter’s 
Fort—as Walter Cochrane rode into the straggling, hangdog-looking village 
of Bathurst, and went straight to the rough built but substantial branch of 
the Bank of New South Wales and transacted his business—Sutter’s Fort— 


where the first gold was dug up by sheer chance from the soil of western 
America, was still a thing of the future. Sutter Street in San Francisco did 
not exist. Sutter himself, that dreaming, idealistic Switzen German ex- 
captain in a European King’s bodyguard, was still adrift, like a wandering 
trapper, somewhere between New Mexico and Alaska—as the keen-eyed 
stockman came forth from the Bank, and re-mounted his horse. 

‘Five hundred pounds!’ thought Walter, riding away towards the white- 
washed post office. ‘Gosh! And it’s all mine? This is the little lever, I 
reckon, that is goin’ to open Elijah Bloodworth’s eyes.’ 

He stopped to speak to no one. The outgoing bag 


of mail deposited, and the incoming bag of mail received, ignoring a shout 
of insolent salutation from a couple of half-intoxicated young squatters in 
the wide open bar of Dillon’s Hotel, he galloped straight off to Kelso; 
hugging his secret thoughts and ambitions along with his precious five 
hundred pounds. 

‘By Gawd! That feller Walter Cochrane is gittin’ mighty flash, I reckon,’ 
said one of the drinkers, ‘since his brother Randolph worked himself in 
with us silver-tails and married old Bill Saltram’s daughter. You’d think it 
was him that was aide-de-cong to the Governor, and not Randolph at all. 
Wouldn’t stop to say “Good day”, nor have a drink, nor nothin’.’ 

His friend staggered and nodded over his slopping glass. 

‘Flash as Thunderbolt,’ he said, disapprovingly. “Puts on as much side as 
that bushranger who used to be around this way, a few years ago. I wonder 
what’s become of him?’ 

‘Dunno,’ said that other. ‘But that feller Walter Cochrane, I reckon, is a 
bushranger in the makin’. We’ II live to see him hanged.’ 

Walter spent the whole of the remainder of that day in his father’s store. 
He did not even go down to the old fallen log by the bank of the Macquarie 
River, at sunset, to see if Loranthus were there. Instead, he called to a 
loafing black man, who sat upon the ground with a small bundle beside 
him, outside the store, and gave him a note to take across the dusty street to 
the house of Elijah; asking Loranthus to tell her father that he intended to 
call there on business that evening at eight o’clock. 

Presently, the aboriginal came shambling back. He 


brought Walter a brief, answering note that made his heart glad. 

‘Thanks, Peter,’ he said. ‘What you got there in that bundle? ’Possum?’ 

The black fellow grinned and shook his head. He was an immensely 
broad-shouldered, heavily built native Australian savage; prognathous 
jawed, black haired, uncouth, and yet utterly distinctive and impressive in 
his way. 

‘Mine thinkit you like what I keep in dis bundle plenty much,’ he said. 
“You gibbit me one stick of tobacco, I show?’ 

‘Sure!’ said Walter. ‘Open her up.’ 

The dark son of Australia held out his hand. ‘Tobacco first,’ he said. 
‘Squatter pfeller play too many bloody trick. Promise Peter Governor every 
dam ting. Gib nothing. You give?’ 

Walter laughed. 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘Dad, give me two sticks of tobacco. Now, then! 
Open her up,’ he commanded, giving one stick to the expectant aboriginal. 
‘If I like what you’ve got in that old bundle, Pll give you this other stick as 
well.’ 

The untutored savage smiled widely. ‘By big pfeller white man’s God,’ 
he exclaimed eagerly, “you more better than lousy squatter. I show.’ 

He bent down and untied his package. ‘Who dis pfeller?’ he demanded, 
producing an old piece of cardboard about ten inches long by eight inches 
wide, and holding it before Walter’s astonished eyes. “You know dis Lubra? 
Mine thinkit yes.’ 

It was a portrait of Loranthus Bloodworth, done in rough crayons with 
the most astonishing skill. It was 


so astoundingly like the girl, correct, to the very expression, in every detail, 
that Walter could say nothing. He merely stared like a person magnetized. 

‘Mine thinkit you like this white pfeller lubra plenty much,’ commented 
Peter. ‘Close up marryit, mine thinkit. You gib?’ 

And he held out his hand for the tobacco. 

Walter handed it over. ‘Where in thunder did you git this?’ he 
demanded, taking the marvellous piece of portraiture from the black 
fellow’s hands. ‘Who made it?’ 

Peter Governor stood upright and smote his great broad chest. 

‘Mine makit,’ he said. ‘Plenty much makit picture. You look!’ 


He bent down to his bundle again, and drew out yet another piece of 
cardboard of about the same size. This time it was a graphic and most 
astoundingly careful portrait of Mildura Cochrane, Randolph’s wife, that 
Walter saw. He looked at it with profound amazement. 

‘Show me the rest,’ he said. ‘All you have got.’ And he put Loranthus’s 
portrait away in his pocket. 

Peter brought them out. There was a picture of old Elijah Bloodworth at 
work at his anvil, another of Walter’s father sitting upon his doorstep, three 
or four other portraits of various local persons well known to Walter, and— 
finally, one of old William Saltram himself. 

‘Mine makit this pfeller yesterday,’ said Peter, as Walter took the last. 
‘Mine seeit Boss Saltram in Bathurst. Tell me git to hell out of road. You 
thinkit no good?’ 

‘Good?’exclaimed Walter. “Hey, Dad! Come out 


here and look at what I’ve found. We reckon that these damned blacks are 
fools, but come and see what this fellow can do. Come and see this picture 
of Elijah.’ 

Old Robert came out. He looked at the pictures, inspecting them one by 
one. 

‘Pretty good, Walt,’ he commented. ‘This picture of old Hungry Bill is 
the dead spit of him. But what good is all this to Peter? Nobody will buy 
stuff like that. If it was rum, he could sell it. Pictures? No.’ 

‘That’s where you’re damned well wrong, then!’ almost shouted Walter. 
‘I know one darned cove who will buy them, and that’s me. Peter, you git 
busy, right away, and make a picture for me of this old cuss himself. Draw 
me my dad. I’m going off to Queensland in a couple of days, and I reckon I 
want a whole picture gallery to take with me. I'll give you five shillings for 
a picture of him, an’ two shillings for each of these. Get a move on! Do it 
now.’ 

‘Gibbit money and cardboard,’ he said. ‘Mine makit old pfeller’s 
picture, whiskers longa face, damn plenty quick.’ 

That night, at eight o’clock, Walter entered the house of Elijah with a 
parcel under his arm? Elijah shook him heartily by the hand. Then all the 
others, except Loranthus, did the same. Walter walked up to her where she 
stood, a little aloof from the rest of the Bloodworth family, and kissed her. 
Then he turned towards the expectant Elijah, laid his smallish brown-paper- 


covered parcel upon the table in front of him, and said: ‘Mr. Bloodworth, 
will you oblige me, right now, by openin’ that?’ 

Udona Bloodworth and her sister Golden stood close by, William Isaac, 
and all the rest of the Bloodworth 


family watched with suppressed excitement as Elijah slowly opened the 
packet. They gasped, one and all, when they saw the contents. It contained 
New South Wales bank-notes to the value of five hundred pounds. 

Elijah stared across the covered table at Walter. 

“What’s all this?’ he said. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘Well, I reckon I do,’ responded Walter, briefly, putting his arm around 
Loranthus and drawing her close to him. ‘It means, Elijah, that I intend to 
marry this girl of yours and take up a sheep-station of my own, presently, in 
Queensland. By way of provin’ to you that I ain’t no flamin’ gas-bag, but 
that I mean real honest and straightforward business, I want to buy 
Loranthus a small interest in this here valuable Bloodworth wagon factory 
to the extent of five hundred pounds.’ 

Elijah blinked. His wife Esther stood beside him. He looked at her for a 
moment in silence, and saw that she, too, like all the rest of the family, 
regarded Walter Cochrane with favourable eyes. Simultaneously, his 
youngest daughter, Plutona Bloodworth, stepped forward in her excitement, 
lifting up a fistful of notes and letting them fall once more. 

‘How lovely!’ she exclaimed. ‘My! Loranthus, aren’t you lucky?’ 

Elijah laughed. 

‘Now, then, Golden, my girl,’ he said. ‘Don’t you be the next to run 
away from home with a handsome and real sensible young fellow like this. 
You stand back and give your sister Udona a chance.’ 

Golden ran up to him and put her arm around her father’s neck. She 
gave the ruddy old blacksmith a kiss. 

‘Now, Daddy, my boy,’ she cried out laughingly. “You know nothing. 
Udona fell in love at sight with 


that Mr. Darwin from South America, when he was here. She’ll never look 
at another man.’ 
They all stared at Udona. 


‘Well that’s the truth,’ said Udona, quietly. ‘You might as well know it. 
He’s gone away off to South America, or somewhere else, again, on the 
Beagle, and I'll never see his face any more as long as I live. But that’s the 
man I want, father. And since I can’t have him, and you are a member of 
the Legislative Council in Sydney, now, I reckon Ill stay for life book- 
keeping in the business. I’Il never get married at all.’ 

Elijah looked at his eldest daughter fondly. She was a splendid-looking 
creature. And he loved them one and all. 

‘Don’t say that, Udona,’ he said, affectionately. “Mr. Darwin is a man in 
a million, and I don’t suppose that any of us here to-night will ever set eyes 
upon his likes again. But you’ll be a real God’s gift to some fine man yet, 
as sure as I’m the prophet Elijah. Why, here’s my son William been telling 
me to-day that he wants to leave the anvil, like Randolph Cochrane, and 
become a preacher instead. What next?’ 

‘So I do, father,’ said William Bloodworth; speaking, for the first time, 
in a strangely sad yet earnest voice. ‘This country is becoming putrid with 
evil, father, and somebody or other has got to stand up alone, like a John 
the Baptist in the wilderness, and say so. It might as well be me.’ 

‘Ay! And it might as well be me,’ echoed Elijah. ‘I shall see the 
Reverend John Dunmore Lang about it in Sydney, my son, when I go down 
to attend the Council. He says that he wants to become a Presbyterian 
Minister, and go out on all the sheep-stations and preach to the 


wretched assigned convicts,’ Elijah explained to Walter. ‘He is a good son 
and I am very proud of him. But he tells me that he does not believe in the 
Church of England any more.’ 

Father and son looked at one another. There was deep and abiding 
affection in their mutual glance. 

‘Neither I do, father,’ vibrated the voice of the born orator and world 
compeller from William. ‘To me, our Church is only a valley filled with 
dead men’s bones. Preach! Preach! But it does nothing. It has got some sort 
of a pendulous mistletoe of a mind, but it has no heart, and it possesses no 
soul. Australia wants something better than that. And it is going to have it! 
Father, I only want to work at God’s anvil, you know,’ the young man 
entreated. ‘I shall always be a smith. I am only reaching out for another and 
a bigger and a better pair of tongs. It’s God’s anvil for me, father. I’m not 
deserting yours.’ 


Elijah smiled on Walter. He held out his hand. 

“You see what sort of family you are marrying into, my boy,’ he said, 
impressively. ‘Well, God bless you and my girl. Loranthus will be a living 
treasure to the fortunate man that marries her. You and I, Walter, will be 
riding down to Sydney, over the mountains, in a day or two, together. We 
can talk together, I reckon, about business affairs, good and plenty then. 
Now, bring out the old Bible and a bottle of wine, mother. This 1s the first 
marriage that I have heard of, since my own, in the Bloodworth family. 
William, if God’s anvil is calling you, go to it. Now then, lad! Ask a 
blessing on this increasing family. William! Take up the tongs of prayer.’ 

The mother brought out an old-fashioned, iron-clasped 


Bible and set it at Elijah’s right hand. She also set forth in array glasses of 
wine—one for each person present, and a specially large one for Elijah, as 
if he were the high priest presiding over some ancient tribal ceremony. 
Furthermore, she brought forth a pen and a silver inkstand, the which she 
also set before Elijah, that he might write in the Book which he had already 
opened the name and the marriage pledge of this new son. 

And then William Bloodworth grasped, with firm hands of the spirit, the 
iron tongs of prayer. 

‘Oh, thou God who art the living steam and the force and the puissance 
of the universe,’ he said, “we here and now do open the iron valves of our 
hearts and souls and minds to Thee. We are Thy simple Smiths and 
artificers, busy about Thy work. Not with averted eyes and with formal and 
emptily pious attitudes do we draw nigh unto Thee, O God. Nay, but with 
open eyes and with uplifted arm like earnest Smiths of the Word at Thy 
divine Anvil do we now stand, welcoming this new brother of ours, O God 
Thou Smith eternal, welding him into our Bloodworth chain as a loved and 
loving link of human loyalty for evermore. Grant, O God of our iron faith 
and everlasting spiritual substance, that our dear and good, affectionate 
sister may be blessed equally with him, our brother Walter, and that they 
may see the faces of their sons’ sons and daughters, and have delight 
therein. We humbly and earnestly do here and now affirm our belief in the 
engine worth of the upright human heart. We do believe that the soul and 
will and mind of man are the cylinder and the enclosing glands and the 
piston, and that Thou art the cosmic steam. This is our faith, our 


strength, our hope. We know that Thou workest daily in each and all of us, 
and that we are Thine engines of hope and gladness upon this earth. Short 
be our prayers and long our stroke of energy. Blessed be this day in the 
household of our father, Elijah. Blessed be our mother great Esther—she 
who hath faithfully toiled for us, in days of privation and poverty with our 
father, and who hath given us birth. Blessed be all the sons and golden 
daughters of this house. As for me, O God, I am an iron bar. Bend me and 
forge me, O Master Smith, upon Thine eternal Anvil, and smite me with 
Thine hammer. Thou hast work in this land, O God, for a smith right man 
to do. Then use me for it, even unto the end. Yea, use us one and all at Thy 
forge and for Thy purposes, O Master, even where we stand. Let the house 
of Elijah endure for ever, and let our children’s children when they come, 
see faces as pure, as true, as upright in their parents as we see now in ours. 
Amen.’ 

For the second time that day, Walter Cochrane saw tears roll down an 
old man’s cheek. But they were tears, this time, of joy and gladness—the 
bright and beautiful tears of a father made happy and uplifted in soul and 
mind and body by the transparent goodness and manliness of a beloved 
son. 

‘Good hammering, William!’ he said, wiping away the tears. ‘Eh, 
Mother? Our William knows how to grip the tongs of God. Walter, take up 
this glass of wine with us, dear son, and drink with us to the prospering of 
God’s kingdom. The house of Elijah is His house. We are simple 
Christians, as William has rightly said, with faithful hands and hearts and 
no long faces. Walter and Loranthus, blessed be your goings forth and 


blessed be your returns, each day in spirit, if not in the flesh, to the house of 
Elijah. Our mother Esther blesses you likewise. We were the first seed that 
was scattered here in this wilderness, and ye are the harvest. Ye are the 
golden children of the dawn. Our hearts shall go with you always, dear son 
and daughter, even when we are dead. In life, we praise and bless you. In 
the name of God Almighty, our William’s sacred steam of the universe, I 
lift this cup in humble faith and thankfulness. Amen!’ 

And he drank his wine. The others did likewise. 

‘Amen,’ said Walter. The simple ceremony had touched the very deepest 
recesses of his heart. 


‘Blood worth bottling?’ he thought, as he tasted the purple juice of the 
grape. ‘Yairs. These are the real people. These are the genuine Christians, 
simple and earnest, not would-be great I Ams.’ 

But, even as he looked around, he saw that the eyes of Golden 
Bloodworth were still eagerly fixed upon the heap of bank-notes upon the 
table. She could not remove her gaze. 

‘Poor kid!’ he thought. ‘I guess I understand Plutona. She wants a taste 
of some other life outside of Bathurst and Kelso. Well, when Loranthus and 
I git fixed in Queensland, I reckon we’ll have her up there.’ 

William Bloodworth was a most peculiar-looking young man. Totally 
unlike his brothers and sisters in general appearance and facial expression, 
he had, for one thing, sharp-pointed ears that stood erect like the ears of a 
listening and intelligent dog. And his whole expression indeed, in the better 
sense of the term, was doglike. The upper part of his face, as from the eyes, 
resembled, so Walter thought, the face of his mother. 


But he could see no trace or suggestion of Elijah in him. 

‘Curious,’ he thought. ‘This William Bloodworth looks a little bit like 
Loranthus, too, but not very much. I guess I like him. The feller ain’t no 
fool. Gosh! This wine is good. I ain’t no talker, I reckon, but from the look 
of Elijah I s’pose he expects me to say a few words?’ 

And so, easily and unaffectedly, he told them just a little, not too much, 
about his dreams and hopes. ‘I been goin’ to school for the last few years 
on Dalbeukie, I reckon, Elijah,’ he said, ‘learnin’ the game o’ raisin’ sheep. 
I have looked on human slavery, I reckon, at its rottenest and its worst. 
Now I want to git away to some place in the Moreton Bay territory, where I 
kin go one better than the Stainburns, the Suttons and the Saltrams, and git 
wool to markit without the use of any whip. I plugged Israel Grinham 
himself in the jaw, just a minute before I rode off from Dalbeukie, to-day. 
That’s how much I love this convict system of assigned slavery. I want to 
git out of it. I want to git a hold, y’ see, of a few hundred thousand acres of 
Queensland, and fix my Ranch of the Risin’ Star all good and proper, 
without the aid of convict slaves. I know that Brisbane ain’t no better than 
Sydney—that they have already started this God-damnable convict drivin’ 
system of white slavery, up there. But she is more than twice as big as bad 
and dirty-minded old New South Wales, Queensland is, and I reckon she’s 
strong enough and big enough to buck it off. Anyway, we’ll try. We’ll try to 


git along, Loranthus and I, without the help of any slaves. We don’t want 
our babies, when they come, as I hope they will, to hear the miserable 
screamin’ of poor assigned wretches tied up at the 


triangles, and bein’ flogged. No, sir. I’ve seen enough of that on Dalbeukie 
in my time. Loranthus, here’—he gave the girl an affectionate look—‘she’s 
a girl in a hundred thousand. She’s the nght girl for me. Pll do my 
damnedest, Elijah, to be a good man for her. I ain’t no scholar, y’ know, 
like my brother Randolph. But I got a few ideas. I git notions now and then. 
Ive got the notion, right now, that I’m goin’ to become an all-fired rich 
man sooner or later, up in Queensland, Elijah; but P’Il make my pile, y’ see, 
in a clean and honest way, so that it won’t ever rise from the grave and 
haunt me, and so that it won’t ever make tears of fear and misery roll down 
my cheeks, in my old age, the same as this here cursed New South Wales 
system of assigned slavery makes tears of fright and funk and fear roll 
down many an old man squatter’s face.’ 

‘Amen to that, my boy!’ exclaimed Elijah. ‘Udona, fill up these glasses 
again. Walter, I would not be a Saltram or a Stainburn, with the evil shadow 
of Mount Stainburn and of all the sorrow and badness that it stands for, 
lying upon my conscience, for ten thousand million pounds.’ 

The night wore on. They talked their way into each other’s hearts. And 
when Walter had said good night and had kissed his quiet and strangely- 
silent Loranthus beneath the Kurrajong, it was past eleven o’clock. 

‘Good night, dear Walter,’ the girl said. ‘You are my real Australian, and 
I love you so for what you said to father and mother about your hatred of 
convict slavery and your honest aims. It sets their hearts at rest. Mother, I 
know, has an unspeakable terror of convicts, for some good reason or other. 
So do be careful, Walter. I love you so much that I am almost afraid.’ 


Walter laughed. And he kissed her again. 

‘Ain’t nothin’ to be afraid of, Loranth,’ he said. ‘Pll just git old 
Tarantula and lope along home to my bunk. I got a loaded gun, y’ see, right 
here in my possession, that’d blow the head clean off an elephant, let alone 
off a bushranger. Yairs! I reckon. See y’ to-morrow, dear. Good night.’ 

And the stars looked down upon their love and smiled. 


Half an hour or more later, Walter Cochrane rode up towards the white 
gates of Dalbeukie homestead. As he did so, he caught sight of a saddled 
horse tied up by the bridle to a fence-post. 

‘Hello,’ he said. ‘What’s this?’ 

At that moment, the rich-toned, deep-voiced grandfather’s clock in the 
Saltram mansion began to strike the midnight hour. Simultaneously, Walter 
looked at the gates. His heart gave an upward plunge. 

‘Gosh! There’s somebody sittin’ on the top bar of that damned gate,’ he 
said to himself. ‘There’s some queer business goin’ forward, here, and I’m 
goin’ to investigate it. Yes. I reckon I am.’ 

Quietly, he got off his horse. Tarantula nosed up against the other animal 
and smelled him. Walter drew his heavy pistol and cocked it. As he did so, 
he saw the front door of the Saltram mansion open. Old William Saltram 
himself came forth, with a lantern in his hand. He advanced steadfastly, 
beneath the sparkling stars, towards the white gates, from the one direction, 
even as Walter approached the mysterious figure upon the gate-top from the 
other. 

And then he heard old William’s voice. 

‘Get off that damned gate!’ he heard the squatter say. 


‘Get down, you swine! That gate is wet, I tell you. Don’t you go stealing 
my wet paint.’ 

The next moment the figure in the darkness moved. There was a spurt of 
flame and a roar like that of a cannon from the gate. 

‘Take that for the price of the Spotted Doe, Bill Saltram,’ a harsh voice 
said. ‘I reckon I’ve waited a long time to bring you up to scratch, but now 
we’re quits.’ 

The stranger sat on, upon the gate-top, and jeered. His voice was an 
awful voice, in Walter’s ears. 

‘Shot me down and buried me alive, like a dog, you did,’ it said. “Now, I 
don’t give a damn for nobody. You blasted God, up there, beyond the stars, 
shoot! I ain’t afraid of the bloody likes of you.’ 

“Yes, you are,’ said Walter, loudly. ‘Take this, on his account.’ 

He raised his heavy weapon, took rapid aim, and pulled the trigger. 
There was another spurt of flame, and a savage roar, in the starlit nadir of 
the night, like thunder, and the stranger fell off the gate with a headlong 
crash. 


Smoking pistol in hand, Walter ran up to seize him. But he saw, at the 
first glance, that this strange, unknown-featured man was dying. Inside the 
gate, old William Saltram lay prone, without a movement of his limbs, 
upon the earth. 

‘Christ!’ the stranger muttered. ‘Is God on the side of these blasted 
squatters, after all? Who shot me? Scotch Bob, have you given me away, 
for a stick of “weed”, to old Hungry Bill, after all?’ 

‘I shot you,’ said Walter, kneeling down beside the bloody figure. 
‘Scotch Bob had nothing to do with it. 1 am Walter Cochrane of Dalbeukie. 
I saw you murder 


William Saltram, in cold blood. Who and what are you?’ 

The strange assassin lifted his head. He stared at Walter, fixedly, with 
animal-glaring eyes. 

‘Didn’t murder him,’ he said, thickly. ‘I executed him, that’s all. And 
that’s different. The cheek of Bill Saltram, tellin’ me not to steal his bloody 
paint! Know what that cove stole from me?’ 

‘No,’ replied Walter, earnestly. “Who are you? That is what I want to 
know.’ 

‘Thunderbolt,’ answered the prostrate killer. ‘James Aibell—that’s me. 
They call me Thunderbolt. I—I was an assigned convict, myself, in the old 
days, on—on Dalbeukie before Bill Saltram turned respectable, and—got 
married. The Spotted Doe was—my girl. She was an assigned—woman 
convict—on Dalbeukie. She was—like those bloody stars up there. 
Beautiful! And—and Saltram took her. I—I gave her something to poison 
him with. She—she took it herself, my Spotted Doe, and—died in his dirty 
arms. He—he—he—ran down to the quarters with a gun, and shot me. 
Made Scotch Bob dig a grave, and then—uh—this is no good—he threw 
me in. Buried me alive, Spotted Doe! Galloped off, then, to Bathurst to 
report that I had threatened him—uh—time’s up, I reckon—and that he’d 
shot me down—uh—in self-defence. Scotch Bob dug me up again. Ha-ha! 
And I sat on this bloody gate, I did—or on one just like 1t—with—uh—my 
head tied up, till he came back. Gave the cruel murdering dog the scare of 
his life.’ 

Walter recoiled in horror from the murderer’s side. He saw, as in a flash, 
the dreadful drama of the past re-enact itself. He understood the awful 
meaning of 


those tears which he had seen, that day, rolling down the cheek of the one- 
time iron-hard, unscrupulous master of Dalbeukie Station. Simultaneously, 
two men with lanterns came running from the assigned convicts’ quarters. 
One was the chief overseer, Israel Grinham. The other was a sub-overseer 
named Doyle. And the fallen lantern that old William Saltram had carried 
forth from his mansion still lay burning, casting a dreadful light—as it were 
of judgment—upon the silent squatter’s face. 

‘Grinham, is that you?’ Walter called out, aloud, as they came running 
forward beneath the stars. ‘Mr. Saltram has been murdered. I have got the 
man who killed him here.’ 

“You murdered him yourself, you dog!’ cried out the harsh and brutal 
voice of Israel Grinham. ‘I saw you do it. You’ll swing upon the gallows 
for this, Walter Cochrane. I’ve got you now!’ 

With a supreme effort, at the sound of that iron voice of grinding hatred, 
the dying Thunderbolt sat up. He had snatched out another pistol from 
some hidden place of concealment in his clothing, before Walter could 
prevent it, and thrust its deadly barrel through the lower bars of the gate. 

‘No. You have not—not by a long chalk, Israel Grinham!’ he jeered. ‘I 
killed old Hungry Bill, and not this Cochrane cove at all. Now, you git 
saddled up for hell, you skunk, and tell your friend the Devil that 
Thunderbolt is on the way.’ 

He pulled the stentorian trigger. There was a flash of light and a 
detonation of gunpowder once more from the gate, and the gaunt giant, 
with his whip upraised, fell down in death for ever within a yard of his 
master, 


‘Good work!’ muttered the bushranger, falling back. ‘Spotted Doe, I’m 
comin’.’ 

Walter Cochrane knelt again at the side of the dying man. He lifted his 
head. 

‘Her name, Thunderbolt!’ he exclaimed. ‘Tell me the name of your 
Spotted Doe. What was her name?’ 

‘Julia Boscawen,’ came the answer. “‘Uh—Cochrane, they can’t hang 
you for this. Bloody squatters would hang anybody. Well, I’ve killed a 
score of ’em, and I’m dying in my own way—uh—with my boots on. 


Spotted Doe! My pretty one, I’ve avenged you now, my pet.’ He gave a 
deep sigh, one only, and there was another death that night, beneath the 
stars. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SQUATTERS’ PARADISE 


N the third day thereafter, Randolph Cochrane sat at his work-table in 
O the Governor’s office. He had just finished writing a poem for the 
Australian, and stared at his new-made manuscript with contemplative 
eyes. 
‘H’m! That’s all right, I think,’ he said to himself. “Yes. Pretty fair.’ And 
he began to read his verses aloud:— 


‘Rise up! Rise up, Blue Mountains, within Australia’s soul— 
Unleash those fair song fountains which make men clean and whole! 
Base bounders, cease your bounding—-ye are life’s evil dreams; 

The lash, no more resounding, shall fill God’s air with screams! 

All heartstrings have their music, reverberant with song— 

The strong man and the true seek those raptures ’mid life’s throng. 
We shall have done with sharpers and catalogues of crime, 

When all men live like harpers, enmeshed in songs sublime!’ 


As he finished the recitation of his first verse, the door suddenly opened 
and Sir Dratsum Sneek strode into the room. His face was very set and 
serious, and at the sight of it Randolph dropped his papers and rose up in 
alarm. 

“What is it, Your Excellency?’ he asked. ‘A ship arrived from England 
with news of war again in Europe?’ 

‘Worse than that, my boy,’ said the kindly Governor, placing one 
sympathetic hand upon Randolph’s shoulder. ‘You must prepare yourself 
for a terrible shock. Lady Sneek and myself will drive out to Bronte at 
once, to break the news, as gently as we can, to your poor wife.’ 

“Why, what is the matter?’ exclaimed the startled poet. ‘Is her father ill?’ 

The Governor shook his head. 

‘Worse, far worse than that,’ he said, sadly. “You must find young 
Saltram, wherever he is, and bring him here to me at once. There has been a 
terrible tragedy at Dalbeukie. I have just received official news from 
Bathurst saying that three men have been murdered at the very gates of 


Dalbeukie homestead. Mr. William Saltram himself is one of them, and 
your unfortunate brother Walter, employed upon the Saltram station, has 
been charged, along with an assigned convict servant named Martin Doyle, 
with the commission of this fearful crime.’ 

Randolph picked up his verses. He stared at them for a moment with 
unseeing eyes. 

‘That is quite impossible, Your Excellency,’ he said. “My brother Walter 
is the most beautiful soul in masculine form that I know on earth. He has 
not murdered Mr. Saltram. Be sure of that.’ 


And he looked at the little Governor very earnestly as he spoke. 

‘I know, my dear boy,’ replied the latter almost affectionately. ‘That is 
why I wish you to go in person and find Mr. Percival Saltram at once. He is 
an uncouth and socially insubordinate young dog who wrote me a most 
insulting letter, not long ago, refusing to accept my official invitation to 
attend that farewell luncheon which I tendered to the officers of the Beagle 
and to Mr. Darwin. But I must overlook that, for the time being, and talk to 
him now as man to man. I am doing this for your own sake and for the sake 
of your poor wife, Randolph. Some way out of this terrible situation must 
be found. Guilty or not guilty, it would be an awful thing to have the 
brother of my first Australian-born aide-de-camp tried for murder.’ 

Randolph saw the full extent of his meaning. 

‘Very good, Your Excellency,’ he said. ‘I will find Mr. Saltram at once 
and bring him here. Are you going out to our little Eden at Bronte now?’ 

‘Instantly,’ Sir Dratsum responded. ‘The horses were being harnessed as 
I came in. My dear fellow, rest assured that we shall do our best to comfort 
her; and that, if it actually comes to the tragedy of a public trial of your 
brother, I shall move heaven and earth on his behalf, in so far as I justly 
can, in order to secure whatever result your own heart would wish. You 
know that I have good cause to loathe Mr. Wentworth, upon political 
grounds. But he is the ablest lawyer, by far, in the whole Colony. Through a 
third person, I shall brief him at once to defend your brother—if he only 
will. The squatters’ party, you see, my boy, will be 


prepared to rise up in a state of malignant fury over this triple murder. 
Nothing must be left to chance.’ 


Randolph nodded his assent. 

‘Who else has been murdered besides Mr. Saltram?’ he inquired, as he 
took up his hat and prepared to go. 

‘The chief overseer of the station—a man named Israel Grinham—and a 
bushranger named James Aijbell, alias Thunderbolt,’ responded Sir 
Dratsum, holding out his hand. ‘The official report is brief, but is says, alas, 
that your brother actually admits that he committed the murder of Mr. 
Saltram, although he says that he did not fire the shot that killed him. It 
appears to be a most fearfully complicated crime.’ 

Randolph’s jaw went hard with consternation. “Admits it?’ he cried, 
grasping the Governor’s hand. ‘Impossible! That is only a policeman’s 
dastardly lie. Some so-called men are never satisfied, unless they are 
sending other men to the gallows. Sir Dratsum, if it be true that my own 
beautiful-spirited and generous-hearted brother killed Mr. William Saltram, 
I will blow my own brains out. By God, I will!’ 

The Governor returned his vehement grasp. 

‘Do not give way to despair, dear boy,’ he said. ‘Justice, I say, full 
justice, must and will be done. Go now and find young Saltrarm If 
necessary, get a file of soldiers from the barracks, and drag him here by 
main force. As Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales 
and of all Australia, I give you express authority to take whatever steps the 
situation, as you find it with that fellow, may require.’ 

Randolph bowed. A minute later he was out of Government House, on 
his way to Macquarie Place and the ‘Cumberland Hotel’. 


Cummings, the red-raw beef-faced landlord of this squatters’ hostelry, 
was roaring in the great bar-room like a human bull of Bashan as Randolph 
Cochrane entered. ‘A damned slut of a female assigned servant named 
Blarney Power has run off with my wife’s best silk dresses and all her 
jewellery!’ he thundered. ‘ll give any man in New South Wales fifty 
pounds in good English gold for the delivery, here, of the slut’s body, dead 
or alive.’ 

Gersham Hodgetts, the bull-necked squatter from Van Diemen’s Land, 
slapped Randolph heartily upon the shoulder. He was a rough but jovial 
man. 

‘Hello, Randy, old cock!’ he cried. ‘Cummings, shut your squawk about 
your wife’s damned dresses and jewellery and serve us some wine. How 


goes it, Randolph? How are things with old Keen’s Mustard, up there at 
Government House?’ 

Randolph answered him briefly. ‘Please excuse me now, Gersham,’ he 
said. “You are the very fellow to help me in a terrible matter. Percy 
Saltram’s father has just been murdered at Dalbeukie Station, and I must 
find young Saltram at once. Can you tell me where he is?’ 

The mouth of Cummings hung wide open. He became purple in the face 
with mingled astonishment and indignation. Told to ‘shut his squawk’ in 
his own house? That was too much. But then again, Mr. Gersham Hodgetts 
was a princely customer, did not care how much he might spend, and 
thereby set a splendid example to all the other ‘bloods’, young and old, 
who frequented the ‘Cumberland’. 

‘Mr. Percy Saltram has not been here for a week, sir,’ he said, 
pompously, before the Van Demonian could 


answer. ‘And is his father murdered? What damnable ruffian, pray, has 
killed him?’ 

‘I could not say,’ responded Randolph shortly. ‘I was not there.’ 

At that moment, the bull-faced Hodgetts took him by the arm and led 
him aside. ‘Don’t take any notice of that fool, Randy,’ he observed. ‘I’m 
damned sorry to hear about this Dalbeukie business. You'll find young 
Saltram, I think, at the “Squatters’ Paradise’—vVenus Colossal’s place, in 
Argyle Street, near the Argyle Cut. He was there last night, I know, terribly 
drunk. You’ll have difficulty, I fancy, in getting him away.’ 

‘Pll get him,’ replied Randolph, ‘if I have to tear the bawdy place down. 
Between ourselves, Gersham,’ he added in a low voice, for he liked the 
rough Van Demonian, ‘it is my own brother Walter who, with another man, 
is charged with the murder of old Saltram. I can tell you, as man to man, 
but I'll be hanged if I blurt it out in this public bar-room for the edification 
of that loud-mouthed Cummings animal.’ 

The landlord of the ‘Cumberland’ set forth the wine. 

‘Whoever it is that they are charging with it,’ he said, maliciously, 
taking stock of the whispered conversation between Randolph and the man 
from Hobart Town, ‘I hope that they hang the bushranging scoundrel as 
high as Haman. I don’t care who he is. If I am on the jury, I say, no matter 
whose son he is, I’ll see that he hangs. The Colony is over-run with 


murderous and thieving wretches. Only yesterday, my own wife’s jewellery 
and dresses ; 

“Your jaw is too loud, Cummings, and your wife’s jewellery was a good 
match for it,’ interrupted Gersham Hodgetts, lifting his glass. ‘Gentlemen, I 
am sorry to 


have to tell you, with our friend Randy’s permission, that it is his own 
brother Walter who has been officially charged, at Bathurst, with the killing 
of Mr. Saltram. Well, I don’t believe a word of it. We all know Randolph 
Cochrane, and we don’t believe, any one of us, by God, that any brother of 
his ever murdered anybody. And you won’t be on any jury to try him, 
Cummings. After what you have just said, you are unfit to sit on any jury 
for the honest trial of any man. Randolph, your brother’s health! [ll be 
glad, one day, to shake him by the hand. Aye, Randy, just as glad as I am to 
be shaking yours.’ 

He drank his wine. Randolph also swallowed his; grasped the proffered 
hand of the Van Demonian, and then hurried out, leaving the whole 
company of convivial ‘bloods’ a-buzz with astonishment. 

‘Well, Pll be hanged!’ exclaimed the portly Cummings as he went. ‘His 
own brother? I’m damned sorry for what I said, gentlemen. Mr. Hodgetts, 
don’t hold my words against me. That slut of a Blarney Power, running off 
with my wife’s jewellery——’ 

‘Aye, you have got that infernal stuff on the brain,’ interjected Gersham. 
‘Shut up about it. And don’t be so fond, in future, of sentencing people to 
be hanged, before they are even tried.’ 

Meantime, Randolph Cochrane hurried from Macquarie Place to the 
waterfront at Circular Quay, and then turned northwards past the imposing 
stone-built offices of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alexander McLeay, 
towards Argyle Cut, at the bottom of Observatory Hill. Here, years before, 
convict slaves of the Colony had hewn through the solid rock of Sydney a 
shorter way to the rising wharves on the Darling Harbour 


side of the city. To the west, beyond and immediately above the stark and 
sombre Cut, lay the Rocks area—a wild man’s land of devilry, filled with 
thieves, prostitutes and wholesale murderers. Fights raged there, in that 
abominable Alsatia (in recent years destroyed), both by day and by night. 


Griffo, the sometime fighting idol of the boxing world upon two continents, 
was born there in 1836. It was the most terrible vortex of crime and villainy 
that existed anywhere in our terrible convict land. 

The ‘Squatters’ Paradise’ was itself the immoral prelude to the Rocks 
and the Cut. Venus Colossal, its proprietress, seemed to embody in herself 
the incarnate soul of Sydney. Fair-haired and painted-faced, large and 
imposing, shallow, heartless, superficially cunning, impressive-looking in 
the unripened judgment of fools—at the core she was preternaturally 
treacherous, cowardly, base, and mean. Lies ran out of her dissolute mental 
and moral being like an invisible urine strained from the corpse of a tainted 
soul. She was coarsely and loudly beautiful, so men said, but she was also 
bad, totally conscienceless; irradiating a personal power and a suggestive 
breath of corruption which made her house, the ‘Squatters’ Paradise’, serve 
to Sydney as a sort of paradoxically healing fountain of infamy; in which 
all dissolute persons who felt themselves tempted to become quiet, 
peaceable and law-respecting, might once more become their original 
poisonous selves, in that atmosphere of concupiscent Cain. 

The ‘Squatters’ Paradise’? 

Yes. It was that—and more. It was the whirlpool of lust, the downward- 
sucking volcano of inverted energy, destructive and non-creative, in which 
their 


manhood’s proper and masculine promise disappeared. It was the place, in 
brief, where all the biggest and emptiest-headed, long-woolled social sheep 
in the community came up, self-yarded, for their annual ‘lambing-down’, 
and where the most dissolute shearers of the golden profits of slave labour, 
themselves, in turn, were shorn. 

Now this mysterious universe of ours is so small, in spite of all its 
apparent vastness, that the two extremes of vice and virtue, instead of 
rushing off at a perpetual tangent to the world’s ends, tread almost always 
on each other’s heels. And it was even so in Sydney, in 1836. At the 
western end of the Rocks area, at the corner of York and Jamieson Streets, 
stood the Australian College—our first approximation towards the ideal of 
a genuine university—founded by Dr. John Dunmore Lang in 1835. It was 
the little doctor’s battle-home and culture’s citadel. There, for eighteen 
years from 1835 onwards, as Principal, he taught Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and the more prosaic subjects to the 


better-fathered and better-mothered element in Botany Bay. He also sailed 
nine times to England and Scotland, and back again, around Cape Horn. He 
wrote many books, during these voyages, at sea, and published them on 
land. He agitated, continuously, for the utter abolition of assigned convict 
slavery, and was the express creator of the separate Colony of Victoria, 
formerly known as Port Phillip district—the first free, non-convict cursed 
Australian state. Abused, in the beginning, by his own Kirk Assembly in 
Galloway, in Scotland, as a maniac fit for a madhouse when he announced 
his purpose of founding a Presbyterian mission among the far-off, 
miserable convicts of Botany 


Bay, he had successfully attempted the heavy task of founding an 
independent Christian Church amongst a population which, at that time 
when Napoleon the First lay dying at St. Helena, consisted of lash-and- 
gallows maddened convicts, harsh and proud and vindictive Governmental 
officials, and rum-rotten, grasping, quarrelsome military men. He—this 
Lang, this Little John of Jamieson Street—was the true, constructive 
Napoleon, and not the destructive Sisyphus, of the uncouth British Empire. 
And such was his magical sway, be it said, that years later, when the first 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Australia, Dr. Folding, lay dying, he 
refused to be ministered unto, by the titular priests of his own church. 

‘Bring me Dr. John Dunmore Lang!’ he cried, ‘or bring me nobody. He 
and he alone is the real master Christian of Australia. I want John Lang!’ 

This same magical little statesman of a man it was, then, who accosted 
Randolph Cochrane in Argyle Street, below the Cut, at the very door of 
Venus Colossal’s house. And the doctor stared at him in a strange surprise. 

‘Good day to you, Mr. Randolph Cochrane,’ he said. ‘Whither are you 
set?’ 

‘I am going in here—into the “Squatters’ Paradise’’,’ replied Randolph 
briefly. ‘I have business——’ 

‘No decent, self-respecting man or woman of any condition in life 
whatsoever has business in that house,’ interrupted Lang. ‘Sir, I am 
surprised at you. You are the last young man, in all Australia, whom I 
should have expected to find upon the doorstep of this Sodomitical place. 
When I tell His Excellency the Governor of the Colony that I have seen you 
—a freshly-married 


and most fortunate young man—in the very act of audaciously entering this 
inhuman hell, in broad daylight, he will be something more than surprised.’ 

In spite of his mental misery, Randolph smiled. 

‘Doctor John,’ he said, ‘you are utterly mistaken. I am here at the 
Governor’s express wish. I am in instant search of Mr. Percival Saltram. 
There has been a most terrible series of murders committed at Bathurst. 
Among others, Mr. William Saltram is dead. I regret to have to say to you 
that my own dear brother Walter Cochrane has been charged with the guilt 
of this awful triple crime. Young Mr. Saltram, I have good cause to believe, 
is here at present, in this evil house. The Governor has given me all 
authority so to act as to procure his instant appearance at Government 
House. Now, sir, do you say that a decent and self-respecting man can have 
personal business to transact, here in Venus Colossal’s house, or do you 
not?’ 

‘T will go in with you, my dear Mr. Cochrane!’ exclaimed the little giant, 
taken all aback. ‘I most heartily apologize for my atrocious thoughts. This, 
in future, will teach me not to err. I, who assume to teach others, require 
this sharp lesson upon the value of a suspended judgment. Sir, may I take 
your arm? I should esteem it an honour.’ 

And thus, arm in arm, transformed in a flash from critic and criticized 
into one single co-operative force, Dr. John Dunmore Lang and Randolph 
Cochrane entered the portals of the ‘Squatters’ Paradise’. Instantly, a huge, 
coal-black negro barred their way. He was dressed up, for show, in a 
barbaric sort of uniform of fantastic colours, and carried, instead of a 
sword, a heavy iron-loaded club. 


‘What yo’ want?’ this creature demanded, insolently, eyeing the little 
clergyman. ‘Dis ain’t no church or preachin’ place. Dis am Venus 
Colossal’s house.’ 

‘I know,’ said Randolph, impatiently pushing past him. ‘That is why we 
are here. Come on, Dr. John!’ 

The negro gave way. Loud sounds of song and ribaldry were echoing 
from within. 

“Venus am in de saloon, sah,’ the black cried after them. ‘Tuhn to de left, 
sah. She am dere.’ 

They turned obediently, through a door to the left of the passage-way. 
Here, upon a sort of central throne, behind a great circular double-decked 


counter, sat Venus Colossal, enormous in her variegated finery, and 
plastered all over with costly gems. Her hands, in particular, were one mass 
of flashing diamond rings. She had diamonds in her hair and diamonds 
hanging in festoons upon her semi-naked bosom. Against the farther wall 
of the crowded bar-room leaned two beetle-browed armed ruffians. They 
were there, continually, as her armed bodyguard, paid to see that no gem 
was ever stolen from her almost elephantine person. 

Venus stared at the two strange visitors with hard but astonished eyes. A 
sudden hush fell over the entire half-drunken company. There were half a 
dozen other women lolling over the circular lower counter—all gaudily 
dressed, half-naked, more or less bejewelled, and young. These creatures, 
too, stared at the little doctor and at Randolph with dilated and expectant 
eyes. 

Abruptly the hush was broken. A tall, gawky, insolent featured youth of 
about twenty-two or twenty-three lurched across from his seat against the 
wall, glass in hand, and seized Dr. Lang by the arm. The negro stood at the 
door. 


‘Well, I'll be !? he shouted. ‘Here’s little Jack Lang himself, come to 
the “Squatters’ Paradise” to have a good time with the girls and the boys. 
That’s right, Doctor! Who’s you’re bloody mate? Me? Why, I’m the blanky 
cove that drove fifteen thousand gohannas, overland, from Bourke to 
Wagga, and never lost a single lizard. Me father’s got a beetle farm on 
Tantywangla Mountai : 

‘I see. And you are one of the escaped beetles?’ said Randolph 
Cochrane, giving him a sudden push that flung him backwards against the 
wall. Then he turned at once to Venus. ‘Mrs. Colossal,’ he said, taking off 
his hat, “we have not come here to-day to interrupt or spoil your business. 
But we want Mr. Percy Saltram. A most terrible tragedy has just occurred 
at Bathurst, where Mr. Saltram, senior, has been murdered. We want to see 
his son, young Mr. Saltram, at once.’ 

Venus lifted a jewelled arm. She began, insolently, to arrange some 
glittering trinket in her brass coloured hair. 

‘He’s not here,’ she said. ‘He was here, last week, with a couple of the 
young Stainburns, but we have not seen him since.’ 

Randolph Cochrane’s face went hard as iron. He took out his 
magnificent watch. 


“Venus Colossal!’ he exclaimed. ‘I am Randolph Cochrane, aide de 
camp to the Governor of the Colony, and here by His Excellency’s orders. I 
have an armed file of soldiers in waiting, not far off. If, within three 
minutes, you do not tell me exactly whereabouts in this house I shall find 
Mr. Percival Saltram, I will bring in those soldiers, and I will fling 
everything in this place, 


including yourself and your bedizened sluts, headlong into the street.’ 

It was a stroke of daring that struck them dumb. 

‘All right,’ said Venus at last. ‘If that’s the case, he’s here. Youll find 
him upstairs in Number Thirteen.” She motioned to the gigantic negro. 
‘Jacula, take these gentlemen up to Mr. Saltram’s room.’ 

They followed the uniformed animal out of the room. And he led them 
towards their goal. 

‘Jesus Christ! Did you see the block and tackle that the big swell 
flashed?’ ejaculated a privileged loafer, as they went out. ‘Blind me! What 
a watch. Who did he say he was, that silver-tail cove?’ 

A shambling, furtive looking, blear-eyed creature crawled unsteadily out 
of a dark corner. It was the editor of the Sydney Gazette, Mr. Smooge. 

‘Thas—thass Mr. Ran’olph Cochrane,’ he announced, staggering to the 
bar. ‘Greatest poet in Aus’ralia. Says Misser Sal’ram, senior, has been 
murdered. Thass goo’ business. Murder is the foundation stone, y’see, of 
modern newspaper. People mus’ have plen’y of goo’ murders. Mus’ go 
back to office an’ write it up. Venus, I want jus’ one more lil drink.’ 

‘Give it to him,’ commanded Colossal. A glass of brandy was poured 
out, handed across the wet counter, by a hawk-nosed young bird of prey, 
and swallowed by Smooge. Then the derelict journalist of Botany Bay 
turned upon his worn-out heels and staggered forth. 

One of the armed guards came across to the bar counter and whispered 
in a low voice to Venus Colossal. ‘What about that ’ere fancy girl of 
Saltram’s—Blarney Power?’ he muttered. ‘She’s up there, y’ know, with 
him. So what are we goin’ to do?’ 


Venus shook her head. 
‘Nothing, Blister,’ she said. ‘They don’t want her. They’re only after the 
young cove. We’ll take those sparklers off her, quietly, after the Saltram 


goat has gone. Then we’!I turn her over to the cops.’ 

Blister exposed his yellow teeth in a ghastly gallows-grin. 

‘Good on yer, Vene,’ he whispered. ‘That’s the stuff! But if this feller 
Saltram’s ole man has been murdered, as the big toff sez, then the young 
bloke upstairs will come in for all the ole man’s tin.’ 

‘I know. We’ll get it off him—or most of it,’ responded Venus 
smilefully. “Smooge is right, the silly little bastard. Nothing like a good 
murder, now and then, to help this business of ours along.’ 

Meanwhile, Randolph Cochrane and Dr. John Lang had ascended the 
richly carpeted stone stairs. Jacula conducted them towards a room with a 
garishly painted, flower garlanded door. It bore the number, in large gold 
letters—13. 

Jacula knocked upon the door-panel with his club. ‘Come in!’ said a 
feminine voice. 

Jacula opened the unbolted door. They walked in. 

‘Two gemmen to see Master Saltram, Mis’ Power,’ he said. Then he 
withdrew. 

The sight that they saw in that room as they entered was so unspeakably 
grotesque and ridiculous that it made them stand and stare, intently, for a 
whole minute, in absolute silence. The principal object of furniture in the 
elaborately garnished room was a very large four-posted bed. In this bed a 
laughing, black-eyed, impudent-looking, red-lipped girl sat upright, with 
her hands clasped around her silk covered knees, 


smoking a cigarette. Beside her, in the bed, and also half-upright, sat Percy 
Saltram. He was half-fuddled with drink, but partly sober, and he was 
trying, in vain, with his arms thrust through the legs, to put on his trousers 
—over his head! 

‘Did ever you see such a damned fool?’ said the laughing girl. ‘Gawd! 
Ain’t he a proper ass? ’Jever see the like?’ And then, abruptly, she noticed 
the clerical attire of Doctor John, and hastily got out of the tumbled bed. 

‘*Scuse me, gents,’ she exclaimed. ‘I thought that you was just a couple 
of Percy’s pals come round here to Venus’s on a beano. Ja wanta git him 
away, ‘ome to his Ma? Y’II have a hell of a job. He won’t do nothin’ at all 
but try to put on his pants like that, over his head, the silly caow, y’see.’ 

Randolph nodded. He approached the bed. 


“We’ll manage him, Miss Power,’ he replied, courteously, whilst the 
amazed Doctor John looked on with shocked surprise. ‘Here, Percy! Come 
to your senses. Your father is dead. Give over this damned foolery. Sober 
up at once!’ 

And he took hold of the pair of trousers, pulling them away, 
peremptorily, off Saltram’s extended arms. 

The young squatter blinked at him stupidly. 

‘Dead?’ he mumbled. ‘Did you say my father was dead? Old—old 
Hungry Bill! Who the hell are you?’ 

He stared for a while at Randolph Cochrane, trying to place him. His 
befuddled brain worked slowly, but it brought him light at last. 

‘Oh, you?’ he said, thickly. ‘My precious poet brother-in-law. Fellow 
that pulled my nose in Polonius Jago’s shop, and then threw me into the 
gutter? Now 


you want to pull me out of bed, eh, and throw me downstairs? Well, I won’t 
go. Get to hell out of this. Blarney, ring the bell! Tell Venus to send for the 
police.’ 

Blarney Power began to laugh again. 

‘No. I won’t ring, Percy,’ she said. ‘Don’t you be a goat. If your father is 
dead, cocky, you had better put on your pants the proper way, like a nice 
boy, and get off that perch.’ 

‘Father?’ repeated Percival solemnly. ‘Father dead? It’s a bloody lie. Old 
Hungry Bill ain’t dead, is he? Hey, Randolph Cochrane. Is that a fact?’ he 
demanded blcarily. ‘Is my old man really dead?’ 

‘He is,’ said Randolph sternly. “Get up at once and dress yourself. You 
must come with me to Government House urgently. Your father 1s worse 
than dead. He has been murdered. There have been terrible happenings at 
Dalbeukie. Come on. Be a good fellow, Perce. Get up, please, at once.’ 

For answer, Saltram lay down flat in the bed. ‘Knew it was a bloody lie,’ 
he ejaculated thickly. ‘Father murdered? What damned rot! Not allowed to 
murder my father. Quite—quite impossible. Blarney, tell them to get out. 
And I want a drink.’ 

The girl had hastily put on a large cloak. She, at least, was quite sober 
and in her proper senses. She wished, transparently, to help. 

‘That’s what he’s like,’ she remarked. ‘Obstinate as a pig. What are you 
going to do with him? Has his father really been murdered. How are you 


going to get this fool of a Percy sober?’ 
Randolph threw the trousers upon the floor. 
‘T’ll sober him,’ he said, decisively. ‘Saltram, your 


father has been murdered, I tell you. Now then, as man to man, are you 
going to be sensible and get up?’ 

‘See you damned first,’ replied the young squatter. ‘You’re no friend of 
mine. No right to bully me. None at all. If Ned Stainburn asked me to get 
up, I'd get up. But you? Fellow that pulled my nose and made people laugh 
at me? No! I won’t get up.’ 

‘All right,’ said Randolph. ‘We'll see about that.’ 

Upon the floor of the room, at the end of the great bed, there stood a 
great chamber-pot, almost filled to the brim with bedroom slops. The 
jordan was an expensive one, gaily painted, externally, with amaranthine 
flowers. 

‘Stand back, you two,’ said Randolph. ‘I know how to treat a hog like 
this. Saltram, for the last time, are you going to move?’ 

‘No!’ snapped the prostrate fool. ‘I won’t.’ 

‘Right!’ cried Randolph. ‘Take this!’ And he seized hold of the 
brimming vessel of dishonour, and in one instant had emptied its whole 
contents over Percival Saltram’s head. ‘Now, will you get up, you dirty 
dog?’ he shouted. ‘Or must I give you another dose?’ 

The half-drowned Saltram sat upright, abruptly, in the soaking bed. 
Tears of rage and mortification, mingled together, ran down his cheeks. 

‘Hell!’ he ejaculated feebly. “Hell? All right, Pll get up. By God, 
Randolph Cochrane, Pll kill you for this.’ 

Blarney Power fell back against an ornately gilded chair and roared with 
laughter. Tears of joy ran down her cheeks. 

‘Gawd! That settled him,’ she shrieked. ‘Now I know how to tame y’, 
Percy, y’ silly rat. Haw-haw! 


*Jever see sich a sight? Well, y’ silly caow, stop cryin’. Why didn’t y’ git up 
when y’ was told?’ 
Percy wept. He crawled out of the bed upon all fours. He took hold of 
his fallen trousers and attempted to put them on. The girl helped him. 
Randolph took Doctor John by the arm. 


‘Come, Doctor Lang,’ he said. ‘We will wait outside until Miss Power 
has been kind enough to make this idiot look a bit more presentable. You 
can kill me, Percy, if and when you are able,’ he added to young Saltram. 
‘But when I say march, you’ll march. Remember that.’ 

Then they went out. They waited below, outside the ‘Squatters’ 
Paradise’, in the street. In about half an hour a woebegone-looking Percival 
Saltram emerged. They led him away between them. They bundled him 
into a four-wheeled cab in George Street. And so, in due course, later on in 
the day, after he had been taken to the ‘Cumberland Hotel’ and given a 
chance to make himself clean and reasonably decent, he was conveyed to 
Government House; and presented, there, after the latter’s return from 
Bronte, to Sir Dratsum Sneek. 

‘Saltram,’ said the Governor, ‘I am greatly obliged to Mr. Cochrane, and 
to my good and most valued friend Doctor John Dunmore Lang, for the 
vast amount of trouble which they have taken in bringing you here. They 
have told me a little of the disgraceful circumstances in which they found 
you. I have now to inform you that your father is dead. He has been 
murdered, I regret to say, at his sheep-station, near Bathurst. Who murdered 
him is not my business. That is the province of the law. But great 
responsibilities will now be yours. Henceforth, you must attempt to behave 


yourself. You must in future conduct yourself, I say, not like an ape, but 
like a man.’ 

He fixed the cowed and humiliated Percival with an eagle eye. 

“You were good enough, Saltram,’ the Governor continued, ‘to write to 
me, some little time ago, in a most insulting way. In response to an 
invitation requesting your personal attendance at an official luncheon to be 
tendered here by me to certain gallant and most distinguished gentlemen, 
you currishly and venomously replied to the effect that you, for one, did not 
propose to sit down at table with ex-convicts, and that you would not 
demean yourself by a personal association with certain of those persons 
who were, you understood, to be entertained by me at Government House. 
Yet one of those very persons, this day’—here His Excellency glanced 
around at Randolph, who sat beside the little doctor—‘has discovered you, 
the would-be critic of my social acumen, sir, in a most disgustingly 
immoral house of ill-fame, from whence, for your own benefit, and in one 
way if not in another, he has been compelled to dislodge you by force. 


However, I will let that pass. I simply wish you, sir, to understand that I am 
the King’s arbiter of matters social, as well as administrative and official, 
here in New South Wales, and that I do not propose to tolerate any 
insolence, either in my presence or out of it, upon the part of insubordinate 
squatter whelps. Do you, therefore, Saltram, as from this instant, resolve to 
pull yourself together; taking up your proper station, sir, in this small but 
rising community, and I shall be delighted always to call myself your 
friend. Take the other course, young man, if you dare, and I shall make a 
public example of you, I now 


solemnly inform you, such as shall long be remembered, Saltram, among 
the wealthy lower orders of New South Wales.’ 

He paused, apparently awaiting some reply. But none came. Saltram 
remained silent, shuddering a little, with his sulky eyes fixed on the 
carpeted floor. 

‘Come, sir!’ said Sir Dratsum at last, impatiently. ‘Have you nothing at 
all to say for yourself? Have you no respect at all for your dead father? 
What are your intentions? Do you intend, henceforth, to behave like a man, 
or not?’ 

Saltram was compelled to look up. He regarded the Governor with a 
hang-dog, hostile look. 

‘What I want to know,’ he said at last, in a low and whining voice, ‘is 
this: Who killed my father? Has anybody been arrested for it yet? Or 
what?’ 

Sir Dratsum bowed. 

‘That is a reasonable question,’ he replied. ‘My official information, as 
yet, is necessarily brief. But it is to this precise effect. Three men are said to 
have been murdered at the very gates of the Saltram homestead. The chief 
overseer of the sheep-station, Israel Grinham, was one; a notorious 
highwayman named James Aibell, otherwise known as Thunderbolt, was 
the second; whilst your own poor father was the third. Two men, thus far, 
have been arrested, I have been given to understand, and have been 
formally charged, I believe, at Bathurst, with the commission of this fearful 
crime. Their names, I regret to have to inform you, are Walter Cochrane 
and Martin Doyle.’ 

“Ha!” 

The effect of these names upon the countenance and 


upon the whole aspect of Percival Saltram, was like that of an interior 
explosion of psychic blasting-powder. He became in an instant a different 
man. The cowed and humiliated look fell off him. Truculence and 
impudence took its place. 

“Walter Cochrane and Martin Doyle?’ he repeated, with a triumphant 
look of jeering malice at Randolph. ‘Now I know why this object—my 
famous brother-in-law, and the brother of my father’s murderer—has been 
so anxious to get me here. You want the whole affair hushed up! That’s the 
caper. I can see it all. Well’—and here he thrust out his lower jaw like a 
cantankerous ape—‘you can take it from me, old Keen’s Mustard, that it 
won’t be. No! Not for you, nor for forty blasted Governors. I'll go up to 
Bathurst, myself, tomorrow morning. Ill fix the Cochrane push. Yah! The 
bloody jumped-up Cochrane of Kelso. This fellow’—here he turned his 
malignant eyes upon Randolph again—‘has made a fool of my sister. He 
has made a fool of you, too, it would seem, you old goat. But he can’t make 
a fool of me. He is bigger than I am, of course, and he pulled my nose, one 
day, in a tailor’s shop, and then he threw me into the gutter. To-day at 
Venus Colossal’s, he broke into my private room by main force, and he 
grabbed hold of a stinking chamberpot of filthy water, the moment that he 
came in, and he threw it over me. He thought that that was clever. And this 
other cursed old fool here’—he gave Doctor Dunmore Lang a fearful 
sidelong glance of hatred as he said it—‘stood by, like a Botany Bay saint, 
and saw him do it. By God, I will be square with him. Take this from me, 
Sneek. If I have to spend the last damned farthing that I possess, and sell 
off the last hoof on 


Dalbeukic in order to do it, I will stir up Bathurst district from Wellington 
to Wagga. I will that! And this precious jumped-up would-be gentleman of 
a poet can come back to Bathurst, if he likes, at my expense, and see his 
brother hanged. I’ll pay for the pleasure of having him there, right at the 
gallows. Then we’ll see what sort of cursed high-falutin’ poetry he can 
write. Jesus! And I'll stand back and laugh at him, so I will, do you hear, 
while his brother swings.’ 

There was a dead silence. The three men looked at the poisonous human 
reptile with horror in their eyes. But they said nothing. They awaited, 


quietly, whatever additional ordure this specimen might have to discharge. 
And it came. 

‘Anybody would think that New South Wales was a cursed Sunday 
school,’ Saltram said. “You must not get drunk. Oh, no. His Excellency the 
Governor disapproves. You must not enjoy yourself, even for one night, 
with a wench at the “Squatters’ Paradise”. Most certainly not. Dr. John 
Dunmore Lang and Jesus and Co. disapprove of it. Then what the hell can a 
gentleman with money do? Sit down all day, I suppose, and read the bloody 
Bible? Well, I won’t. I am going to do exactly as I like. When I want to get 
drunk, I’ll get drunk. P’ll get drunk. When I want to have a wench at Venus 
Colossal’s, Il have a wench. Yes, or fifty wenches, if I like. Ain’t I willing 
to pay for it? Do you think that I want charity from Venus? Or that I intend 
to ask your permission, Mr. jumped-up Randolph Cochrane, every time I 
want to flog a convict? No. Pll see you damned first. I am the master of 
Dalbeukie now, and I’ll show Sydney something. Yah! Dragging me here 
by main force to preach to me, when all 


the time he knew that his own infernal brother’s hands were red with my 
father’s blood! The hide of him! Well, I’m going to hang that bloody 
murderer of a brother, I tell you. I’d pull the rope that hangs him, if I could, 
with my own hands. I wanted to have him flogged to death, for insolence, 
at Dalbeukie, some time ago. But the old man wouldn’t let me. Ha-ha! And 
now the cursed jumped-up Cochrane who was too good to flog, has 
murdered him. What a go! Ha-ha! What a go!’ 

His face was fiendish with all manner of malignant vileness as he jeered. 
Doctor John inspected him curiously, as if he were a sort of a pocket Satan 
—Randolph said nothing. But the Governor held up his hand. He even 
smiled, grimly, as he spoke. 

‘Thank you, Saltram,’ he said. ‘I admire your frankness. You have been 
very outspoken and entirely definite. You have not in any way disguised 
your personal intentions. And that, sir, 1s all that we require from you. You 
may go. There will be no trial at Bathurst. Your threatened expenditures of 
moneys, sir, in order to bring about the death upon the public gallows of a 
possibly—nay, quite probably—innocent man, will be in vain. So go.’ 

Saltram became blue in the face with rage. He almost leapt in the air 
with fury. 

‘What? No trial at Bathurst?’ he shouted. ‘What the hell do you mean?’ 


‘Just this,’ replied the Governor calmly, now with his hands behind his 
back. ‘You have frankly declared, here, in the presence of three entirely 
reputable witnesses, that it is your firm intention to use every and any 
means, including the expenditure of a vast sum of 


money, in order to defeat the ends of justice. Those ends, sir, demand a fair 
trial for every and any accused person, no matter whether he or she be 
guilty or not. Walter Cochrane, I repeat, is in all probability innocent of this 
terrible charge. But you are determined that he shall hang. Because you do 
not like the jumped-up Cochranes, as you are pleased to call them; and 
because one Mr. Cochrane has attempted to disinfect the unfortunate 
Saltram family by marrying its most promising and most lovely member, 
you are determined to move heaven and earth, at Bathurst, so you say, in 
order to bring about the violent and ignominious death of Walter 
Cochrane.’ 

He paused. Then, with a more kindly smile at Doctor John and 
Randolph, he went on. 

‘Very well. Move them. Pray move heaven and earth at Bathurst, sir, as 
much and as often as the state of your cheque-book will allow. But I give 
you a fair warning, sir, of what I am about to do. These gentlemen, 
jointly’—here he indicated Randolph and Dr. Lang—‘will make a sworn 
affidavit, to-morrow, as to the nature of your threats. Those threats are 
criminal. Action, therefore, will be taken. As Governor of the Colony, 
personally cognizant of the nature of those threats of yours to defeat the 
ends of justice, and armed with that affidavit, I will have an application 
made to the Attorney-General to cause the venue of trial, solely and wholly 
in the public interest, to be removed from Bathurst district, over the 
mountains, to Sydney. Guilty or not guilty, Walter Cochrane shall have a 
fair and unprejudiced trial. You can rest assured, sir, of that.’ 

Saltram’s jaw fell. Abruptly, all his blustering self-confidence 


and look of impudent hostility departed from him. He became once more 
the cowed and humiliated object that he had been before. 

‘Christ! Can you do that?’ he whined. ‘Is that right?’ He turned to 
Doctor John and almost fawned upon him, instead of spitting venom as 
before. 


‘It is,’ said Dr. Lang crisply. ‘His Excellency not only can, but he will. It 
would be a most atrocious crime, sir, to permit a malignant and unpleasant 
squatter scoundrel of your description to interfere with the course of justice, 
in any way.’ 

‘Good!’ said the Governor. ‘The trial will take place in Sydney, the 
administrative capital, and nowhere else. If, after a fair and exhaustive trial, 
it appears to the complete satisfaction of the Judge-Advocate and jury that 
Walter Cochrane and the man Martin Doyle are guilty of the murder of 
your unhappy father, and should be hanged, then hanged they shall be. But 
not by you, sir. Not yet. You doubtless possess all the depraved and ghastly 
instincts of a born executioner, but the public hangmanship of New South 
Wales, for the present, is vested in other—and possibly cleaner—hands. 
Mr. Cochrane, will you do me the kindness of ringing that bell?’ 

Randolph reached over towards his table. He rang the little silver bell. 
And as it sounded out its mellow note a single phrase from his new-made 
poem—still lying there beside the bell—ran through his head. ‘When all 
men live like harpers,’ he thought. ‘Oh, God! And a Percy Saltram lives 
and acts and speaks like this! What is the earthly use of my poems and my 
dreams?’ 

In response to the summons of the bell, a manservant 


appeared. The Governor motioned with one hand, contemptuously, towards 
Saltram. 

‘Jenks,’ he said. ‘Show this person out. Under no circumstances 
whatever is he to be admitted to Government House again. Pray take care, 
if you please, that he removes nothing but his unpleasant self, which I 
fancy still smells a little, when he goes.’ 

The deflated and humiliated young squatter looked around, like a cowed 
and an uncertain animal, at the four men. Dejection lay heavy upon him, 
and he had no further will to snarl or sneer or resist. 

‘All right, Your Excellency,’ he muttered almost humbly. ‘Ill go. I’ve 
made a bloody fool of myself, I suppose? It runs in the blood.’ 

And with drooping shoulders and averted eyes he went out. 

‘Faugh!’ said Sir Dratsum as he went. ‘What a cur! You did well, Mr. 
Cochrane, to half-drown him. I would throw him headlong into Sydney 
Harbour, myself, if such a wretched object were a son of mine.’ 

The little doctor nodded. He pursed his lips. 


‘They are educated to behave like human swine,’ he observed, ‘and 
swine they are. The Cartesian philosophy, Your Excellency, defines the 
mere animal as being but a living machine. So a Saltram of that sort, alas, is 
but a species of sheep. He exists to be shorn. We found him, together, Mr. 
Cochrane and I, to-day, in the place where all such living machines are 
divested of their golden wool. It was an impressive, if not an edifying sight. 
I never imagined, Sir Dratsum, that the day could possibly come when it 
might be said that John Dunmore Lang had voluntarily set foot within the 
loathsome brothel of a Venus Colossal such as that of 


this new Corinth, but I have been there, and I do not regret it. I shall make 
good use of this unhappy incident, God willing, in my morning sermon, 
next Sabbath day.’ 

His Excellency smiled. 

‘I shall be there, Doctor John,’ he said, ‘to hear it. Randolph, your wife 
is here, with Lady Sneek. So great was her grief, at hearing of the fearful 
death of her poor father, that we thought it inadvisable to leave her alone, 
under the special circumstances, at Bronte. You will both be better here, I 
fancy, to-night. We shall do our best, personally, to comfort and sustain 
you. And so, I fancy, will our friend the good Doctor. But now, before we 
go to the ladies in the drawing-room to console them, let us have a glass of 
wine. By heavens, sirs, but we have earned it. Randolph, dear fellow, may I 
trouble you once more to touch that bell?’ 

Meantime, Percival Saltram slouched upon his way, down the hill, 
towards the waterfront, from Government House. It was now almost dark. 
Across the water, upon the North Shore side of this littlhe New York in the 
making, a few lights were already twinkling at Lavender Bay and at 
Milson’s Point. But the sight of them brought no evening’s thrill of homing 
happiness to Percival. Instead, he shuddered again, as if menaced by an evil 
fate. 

‘I ain’t got any more brains than a louse,’ he told himself savagely, as he 
stared across Macquarie Place at the nearer lights of the ‘Cumberland 
Hotel’. ‘Will I go in there? No. I won’t. I suppose half Sydney knows, by 
now, that Randolph Cochrane has emptied a chamber-pot at Venus 
Colossal’s over me. What’s the use of anything?’ He looked up, for an 
instant, at the 


twinkling stars. “Oh, Christ,’ he muttered, ‘what is the use of me? I talk 
about things, like a fool, instead of doing them. I insult people when I 
ought to make friends with them. Bah! I am a fool. Nothing but the two 
ends of an accursed fool. So what’s the good of it all?’ 

A cabman pulled up, near by. ‘Cab, sir?’ he said respectfully touching 
his hat. 

Percy looked at him. And he looked at the dark expanse of water that 
stretched across the Harbour from Circular Quay to Milson’s Point. An 
intolerant feeling was upon him—one of black despair. 

“Yes,” he said, hastily, climbing in. ‘Drive me to hell. Drive me back to 
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Venus Colossal’s—the “‘Squatters’ Paradise ”. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DRIVING FORCE 


ORE than a fortnight later, and on a day towards the end of March— 
M a day omnifie in its pure hyaline beauty—three men on horseback 
rode over the glorious mountain scarp of New South Wales, by way of 
Lithgow and Walerawang towards the sea coast. In front rode Walter 
Cochrane and Elijah Bloodworth, and at the rear, with a loaded pack-horse 
trailing along beside him, came Martin Doyle, a sober-featured Irish ex- 
convict, with nothing whatever of a depraved look upon his countenance, 
and, indeed, with an expression of great concern and personal respectability 
in his clear grey eyes. 

Jointly, Elijah Bloodworth and Walter’s father, at Bathurst, had bailed 
out these two accused men, in the sum of five thousand pounds. The 
Governor of the Colony had been as good as his word. Application had 
been made to the Judge-Advocate of the Colony in chambers, for the 
removal from the Bathurst area of the venue of trial. The application, made 
by the Attorney-General of New South Wales himself, and duly supported 
by sworn affidavits, had been successful. The Sydney Australian and the 
Gazette had published the whole contents of these affidavits in full. In the 
Australian, furthermore, had appeared a most sensational 


and lurid account of the methods employed in order to dislodge Mr. 
Percival Saltram from the ‘Squatters’ Paradise’, no detail of the 
performance being omitted; whilst in the Gazette, upon the other hand, Mr. 
Smooge had excelled himself, describing the watery onslaught upon the 
young squatter—whom it upheld as a paragon of all the social virtues—as a 
typically vulgar and indecent Whig brawl. Dr. John Dunmore Lang, in 
particular, it excoriated for having dared to aid and abet Mr. Randolph 
Cochrane in his temerarious assault, committed upon the duly licensed, 
eminently respectable premises—great emphasis was laid upon this—of 
Mrs. Venus Colossal. ‘What, indeed, are we coming to,’ this noble article 
had passionately demanded, ‘when the younger landed gentlemen of our 
loyal Colony may not enjoy themselves, decorously, in an hour or two of 
ease, without being assaulted and half-drowned in filthy waters by great 


hulking poets? The Cochrane family seems to be fairly burning with the 
insane desire to distinguish itself. Let us express the pious hope that it may 
not, instead, extinguish itself, and possibly others, in its fall.’ 

Walter had read these articles in Bathurst after his release on bail from 
the Prison Stockade. The whole amazing series of incidents—the murder of 
William Saltram, his shooting of Thunderbolt, the sudden death of Israel 
Grinham, and then his own arrest at Bathurst, after he had straightway 
galloped there, through Kelso, to report the tragedy—had profoundly 
stirred and impressed him. He saw, now, personally, at close range, what an 
awful tiring sheer existence itself, in an Australian slave Colony, actually 
was. 

‘Why, God damn it, Elijah,’ he ejaculated as they 


rode along, ‘no man ain’t safe in this blasted country. The police, 
themselves, if you ask me, are bigger criminals than the bushrangers and 
other coves in the way of crime that they are supposed to catch.’ 

‘Perhaps not in all cases, my boy,’ responded the serious Elijah. ‘There 
are good and honest policemen to be found, occasionally, I believe, even in 
New South Wales. But the vast majority are a cunning, hang-dog, 
treacherous lot. The more crime there is, the more they like it. It means 
promotion, publicity, big rewards, and what-not for them. Here is this 
wretched creature of a Percival Saltram, himself, now actively encouraging 
and abetting them. This reward of his, that he has just offered, by means of 
a precious advertisement in the Sydney Gazette, stating that the sum of one 
thousand pounds will be paid by him for the conviction of his father’s 
murderers, is the most disgusting thing that I have ever seen in print. No 
wonder, my boy, that you were arrested. They knew that something, 
perhaps, could be got out of Percival, if you were charged with that 
atrocious crime. But do not let these loathsome official scoundrels alarm 
you. I believe in you. My wife believes in you. Loranthus loves the very 
ground that you walk on. My son William says that your hands are as clean 
as the hands of Jesus Christ. So cheer up. If it takes the last penny that we 
have got, the Bloodworth family will see you through.’ 

Walter smiled upon this enthusiastic embryonic father-in-law. 

“Your blood is worth bottlin’, all right, Elijah,’ he commented. ‘Yairs. I 
reckon so. But Gawd Almighty! What kind of a future are we goin’ to have 
in this country, unless we break away from New South Wales, 


and upset the whole boilin’ of this here Botany Bay official gang? Look 
here, Elijah, you are a blacksmith, and so you’ll understand just what I 
mean. Don’t all these here scowlin’ curs and bribe-hungry policemen look 
upon the people of New South Wales themselves, however good and 
honest, as bein’ just so much bar-iron? The raw materials of their gallows 
and triangles work, they reckon we are, so far as I can see, to be hammered 
and bent and twisted, at all cost, into crime.’ 

Elijah looked forth with thoughtful eyes upon the azure majesty of the 
mountains and the sky. To right and left of them vast gulfs of stupendous 
awfulness revealed their sapphire depths. Overhead was the brilliant sun. 
They might have been travelling through some earthly Paradise—anywhere 
but through the convict-tainted universal slum called New South Wales. 

‘Good figure of speech, Walter,’ he answered slowly. “You have said it 
well. We are the bar-iron that they distort and burn and seek to destroy. 
Every living worth-while man and woman in New South Wales, today, is a 
human bar of iron. And the official forces themselves, with the exception of 
a bravely-struggling few, are the diabolical smiths of evil who destroy, 
instead of preserving, the priceless living substance of Australia. Why, 
Walter, it is the State itself to-day that is the real criminal—a monstrous 
official thief and ghoulish murderer with a thousand uplifted arms, 
threatening and assailing the very people that it 1s paid, at enormous cost, to 
defend.’ 

He reined-in his horse. Walter followed suit. 

‘Just look at all that is around us,’ exclaimed Eliyah, pulling off his hat. 
‘Did God make all that, or did the Devil? This is Kanimbla Vale. Look at it, 
man! 


We are standing here, right now, upon the very summit of the Australian 
Lebanon. We are looking down, my boy, towards the coastal strip of the 
Australian Palestine. There is a bigger Mediterranean out there’-—he waved 
his hat—“‘but it is still too far off, beyond the lower ranges, for us to be able 
to see it. Why, then, when primitive Australia itself is so unspeakably 
beautiful, does this country breed so many incarnate devils, when it should, 
instead, be breeding Jesus Christs?’ 


Walter took off his own hat. The loyal warmth of Elijah, spontaneous 
and unsolicited, in support of his cause as an arrested and vilified man, had 
deeply touched his heart. 

“Yairs. We are on the hog’s back right here, I guess,’ he said. ‘And this 
great country of ours sure does breed some devils, all right. Well, there’s 
only one way out of it, for me, Elijah. This here damned nightmare of a 
trial of mine has got to be put off, somehow, for a couple of months, more 
if possible, and Martin Doyle and I have got to leg it, off out of New South 
Wales into the Moreton Bay territory, just as fast as we kin git.’ 

Elijah stared at him with suddenly-astounded eyes. His face became 
suffused with the righteous blood of anger. 

‘What!’ he cried. ‘Are you a born devil in disguise, too? Do you mean to 
tell me, here, and to my very face, that you intend to make away, through 
the Gulf of Carpentaria country, and escape to China or somewhere else in 
Asia, beyond Timor? I cannot believe it. Oh, you damned villain! Oh, God, 
look down upon this deceptive, Judas-hearted scoundrel,’ ejaculated the 
enraged Elijah, ‘and make him give up his evil ways!’ 


Walter laughed. He was immensely pleased with the blacksmith’s 
bellows-blast of wrath. 

‘Steady on,’ Lie,’ he said. ‘I guess I ain’t none of them there animiles at 
all. Not me! You got me all wrong. See here, Elijah, I ain’t figurin’ on 
runnin’ away from justice—not one damn yard. That ain’t my style. But 
these here Blue Mountains that we are standin’ on, you see, begin in Asia. 
Ain’t Australia itself the dead spit of a blacksmith’s anvil block, so to 
speak, and ain’t there a great mountain system that’s reachin’ out, across 
the whole of this part of the world, like a blacksmith’s arm projectin’ forth 
from the forge of Asia? Kin you see that?’ 

‘Yes,’ slowly assented the somewhat relieved Elijah, putting on his hat. 
‘And what then?’ 

‘An’ what then?’ echoed Walter. ‘Gosh! Can’t you see it? This here 
blasted continent belongs to us—the honest people who want to work for it. 
It ain’t the genuine property of a small set of low-browed, scowlin’ skunks 
of policemen and official convict-drivers who want to turn us all, by hook 
or by crook, into numbered slaves. It’s ours, man! I say it’s ours. What 
then?—sez you. Jesus Christ an’ Jumpin’ Judas, “life”, ain’t it plain what 
we got to do? We got to git west of that there self-same mountain range in 


the Moreton Bay territory itself, Elijah, and we’ve got to take up all the 
inside country, north an’ west of northern New South Wales, before that 
cussed suckin’ Botany Bay they’ve got in Sydney gits west of the ranges 
and sets up more hells-on-earth like Bathurst, with its Stainburns and 
Dalbeukies there. You git that well into your head. Me and Martin Doyle 
together, if that there infernal trial of mine can only be put off long enough 


Why, Lie, I’m sayin’ that we kin hop into that there territory, and collar the 
very heart of it, west of the mountains, before anybody else down here 
knows what’s up; and then we can come back again, like honest men, I say, 
to New South Wales, and face the flamin’ music.’ 

The face of Elijah was a study. He took off his hat again. 

‘Forgive me, Walter, for cursing you so unjustly,’ he said. ‘My feelings 
ran away with me. I get your idea. You mean that we ought to secure the 
whole of the solid interior of North Australia for the cause of human 
freedom—not merely for ourselves. In other words, that we ought to jump 
right into the middle of Queensland, saying nothing at all of what we are 
about, and organize a free-soil State?’ 

‘Sure thing!’ cried Walter. “That’s the move I’m thinkin’ of. I’m one hell 
of a criminalistic murderer, I am. I want to git this here sanctified convict 
system in a dark corner, where I can choke it to death. So I say that 
grabbin’ the soil of central Queensland, ahead of all possible comers, is the 
trick. I only thought at first, you see, of gittin’ hold of about six hundred 
thousand acres of the Moreton Bay territory, and settin’ up there in business 
as a free-soil squatter, of course, on my own account. But this here course 
of sudden arrest and “stand-over-there, damn-your-eyes”, has compelled 
me to stretch my notions a bit. I see now, ’Liye, that it’s six million acres of 
central Queensland that I ought to go after, at the very least. Yairs. Or 
maybe twenty million. I bin thinkin’ too much, I reckon, on one-horse 
lines. What we kin do, Elijah, right away, while bloody fools in Sydney and 
Bathurst and other parts is 


still yappin’ about this damned murder and the comin’ trial, is to organize a 
Moreton Bay Land Company on proper legal lines, and appoint me 


stipendiary Joshua to go out and lick blue hell out of the Brisbane and 
Botany Bay Philistines.’ 

‘I see,’ commented Elijah. ‘It is a tremendous idea. Yes. And a very fine 
and a very noble one. But all this will have to be discussed, privately, and 
as soon as possible, with His Excellency the Governor. If only we can get 
his full approval and support, all will be well. It will be a most magnificent 
stroke of Colonial strategy. And you are the very man, Walter, to carry it 
out. But come! Let us push on. What do you think of all this splendid 
scenery?’ he shouted to Martin Doyle. 

‘Fine,’ responded the Irishman, who had paused at some little distance, 
out of earshot of their talk. ‘’Tis like Heaven itself, I say, wid’ Hell on wan 
side of it an’ Purgatory on the other. That’s what the blessed Blue 
Mountains of Australia seem to be.’ 

And so they rode on. 

In due course, they arrived in Sydney. They rode together, up Brickfield 
Hill, to the ‘London Tavern’, a very respectable hostelry in George Street, 
and cleansed and refreshed themselves after their long trans-mountain ride. 
The size of Sydney, as compared with that of Kelso, of Bathurst, made a 
profound impression on Walter Cochrane. 

‘She’s powerful like New York in her early days,’ he said, as the three of 
them set out together, after a hearty meal, to walk from the ‘Tavern’ to 
Government House. ‘I bin readin’ everythin’ about America and American 
history that I could lay hands on, you see, 


Elijah, for a long time. So I say that this here big village called Sydney is 
just another New York in the egg. She ain’t hatched yet. She’s got to be set 
on, so to speak, and carefully heated up, like a hen warms an egg, until the 
whole damn convict system shell is busted. Then she’ll grow. Yairs. Some 
city, I reckon, Elijah, when that there free soil hen has done her due and 
proper incubatin’ work, kin be hatched out, here.’ 

‘We shall not see it,’ briefly replied the smith. ‘But if we can help that 
free-soil hen to warm and so to burst the shell which, as you say, may 
contain the genuine eagle chicken of the future, then that will be something 
done well worth the doing, Walter, and our lives on earth in Australia, by 
God’s will, may yield a greater blessing than we know.’ 

So thus they ascended the hill of Hunter Street, and presently came to 
the gates of Government House. When the Irish ex-convict, Martin Doyle, 


caught sight of the imposing Georgian mansion, he began to hang back a 
bit in the breeching. 

‘Laave me outside, if ye plaase,’ he said earnestly. ‘I’m not fit to go in 
there an’ mix wid the quality. Let me stand here an’ luk at the beautiful sea. 
Faith, ’tis a sight worth while.’ 

Elijah shook his head. 

‘In view of certain matters that Walter and I have in mind, Martin,’ he 
replied, ‘it will be better to come in with us for a few minutes, and allow 
His Excellency the Governor to have a look at you. He will not bite. And 
we have our own reasons, besides, for wishing His Excellency to see the 
type of decent, reliable man that you are. So come along. This Governor of 
ours is a 


great man and a very kindly one. You may be very sure, Martin, of that.’ 

So they went in. In response to their summons, a manservant speedily 
showed them in to the Governor’s office, where Randolph Cochrane sat 
writing. At the sight of Walter and his companions, Randolph sprang up 
with shining eyes. He put both arms around his blue-eyed, smiling stock- 
rider brother, and hugged him to his heart. Then he kissed him, and quick 
tears of a warm and deep emotion flashed, for one moment, into Walter’s 
eyes, behind the Bushland smile. 

‘Good old Randy!’ he said. “By Jing, you look like a damn Governor 
yourself. Hey, don’t he, Elijah?’ 

For the most part, brotherly love is a romantic myth. There is no hatred, 
no meanness and no jealousy on earth so poisonous as that which blood- 
brothers exhibit, all too often, towards each other. Brothers, as a rule, are 
spiritually blind and stone deaf towards each other. They cannot catch those 
finer and more magical human qualities which a stranger’s sharper and 
less-prejudiced senses, all too often, are the first to see. Therefore, the deep, 
spontaneous feelings of love and abiding affection which held these 
brothers, so different in their gifts and yet so identical in their sterling 
character, together, had something of the miraculous in its texture. Their 
hearts, towards each other, were as white-hot iron bar to bar. And now, in 
that electrical instant, they were forcibly welded: made one beneath the 
hammer of Time. 

‘He looks more like a Governor himself than I do,’ said Randolph, 
releasing his brother at last, and shaking the hands of Martin and Elijah. 


‘Sit down and let us yarn a bit together. The Governor is out just now, at 


the offices of the Colonial Secretary. But he will be back presently. Ha! 
Here he is now.’ 

Sir Dratsum Sneek walked into the room. He gave the three visitors 
from over the mountains a keen, appraising glance. Then, genially, he 
smiled whilst Randolph introduced them, one by one. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, when they were seated and at relative ease, ‘I am 
very happy to see you. This is a very sad business, Mr. Cochrane, that calls 
you to Sydney. But now that I have seen you, and have also had a good 
look at Mr. Doyle’—here he nodded encouragingly at the shy and silent 
Irish overseer—‘I am perfectly satisfied, in my own mind, that some 
monstrous blunder, or worse, has been committed by the police authorities 
at Bathurst. What do you say, Mr. Bloodworth? You must naturally know 
the characters of these young men far better than I do. Do you believe them 
to be capable, even for one instant, of entertaining plans for the perpetration 
of such an atrocious crime?’ 

‘I would not be here with them, Your Excellency, if such were the case,’ 
was the smith’s reply. ‘I am a plain man and a downright, practical one, but 
I know good iron from bad. This fellow’—here he beamed upon Walter 
—God willing, will shortly be my son-in-law; and as for Martin Doyle, 
well, if I did not believe in him and in his innocence of even lifting one 
finger to bring about the unhappy end of William Saltram, he would still be 
awaiting trial where I found him—in Bathurst Prison Stockade. I would not 
have the criminal audacity, Your Excellency, since you have so lately done 
me the great honour of calling me to be a member of your Legislative 
Council, to bring any 


tainted or doubtful person, whatsoever, into your presence at Government 
House.’ 

‘Good! I have heard of those Bloodworth wagons of yours,’ said the 
Governor. ‘I am told that you are a great governor of iron. Well, gentlemen, 
the honest smith who can make iron march and perform its earthly duty is a 
very valiant man. In his own realm, he is a king. Randolph, will you be 
kind enough to touch that bell? Or stay. Let us go into the drawing-room. 
Your wife is there, with Lady Sneek and her mother. After they have had a 


critical opportunity of inspecting these two young men who are 
nonsensically accused of having murdered her father, perhaps your wife 
will not consider it unreasonable of me, Randolph, if I should succinctly 
express my Own opinions upon the whole matter, by inviting these 
gentlemen to join with me ina glass of wine?’ 

So saying, he led the way to that more private and far more stately 
portion of Government House. At the sudden and disturbing sight of Walter 
Cochrane, so strangely like her husband in appearance, and yet, withal, so 
different, Mildura Cochrane sprang up with a startled cry. 

“You! Walter—from Dalbeukie?’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, mother, look! 
Here is the very man, himself, whom they accuse of the murder of my poor 
father. Look! Is that the face of a murderer? Mother! You know Walter 
Cochrane. Ask him yourself. Oh, ask him, and he will tell you that it is an 
awful lie.’ 

The widow of William Saltram was clothed in expensive garments of 
funereal blackness. She rose up, almost spectrally, from her place at the 
side of the Governor’s wife, and stared in solemn silence at Walter 


Cochrane, who gazed back at her again with steadfast and unfaltering eyes. 

‘Did you kill William—my poor husband?’ she almost whispered at last, 
touching him timidly with one hand. 

‘No, Ma’am, I did not,’ replied Walter. ‘It was the bushranger, James 
Aibell—the man they call Thunder-bolt—who shot him down.’ 

‘Then why did you confess that you had murdered my poor William?’ 
she demanded with abrupt firmness. ‘Answer me! I have seen it in the 
Sydney Gazette with my own eyes. How can they print such an awful thing 
as that, if it is not true?’ 

Walter Cochrane looked compassionately and yet steadfastly upon the 
agitated face of William Saltram’s widow. 

‘Ma’am, if you give an Australian newspaper one word of truth before 
sundown,’ he said, ‘they will make two hundred and fourteen thousand lies 
out of it before breakfast. The miracles that Jesus worked, in Galilee, with a 
few fish and a couple of loaves of damper, ain’t nothin’ to it. Yairs. I reckon 
they’ve got the Saviour licked, clean out of his boots. At feedin’ the people 
of New South Wales with stinkin’ diabolical imaginary lies, instid of honest 
bread an’ fish, they are the greatest high-jumpin’ cross-eyed miracle 
workers that infest this earth.’ 


He paused and looked at his hands. Then he held them up. 

‘See any signs of blood right there, Ma’am?’ he inquired. ‘’Cause I 
don’t. What I said at Bathurst was this: “I feel morally guilty, in one way, of 
the death of Mr. Saltram, because, if he had not taken my advice, 


and had stayed inside, he would not have been shot.” That’s what I said. 
Yairs. An’ the flamin’ Gazette ccut out every word of what I said, except 
ten. They made me say: “I am morally guilty of the death of Mr. Saltram.” 
Gosh! Ain’t that plain murder? Couldn’t a man, and an innocent man, git 
hung on the gallows, in spite of everything, through a murderous lyin’ 
hound of a newspaper cuttin’ an’ twistin’ his words like that?’ 

‘But why did you give my father any advice?’ exclaimed Mildura. ‘Did 
he ask you for your opinion about what he ought to do? I can’t believe 
that.’ 

Walter looked at her mournfully. 

‘Then you'll have to, Mildura,’ he said. ‘There was things in your poor 
father’s past, away back in the early days on Dalbeukie, that you knew 
nothin’ about. No, Ma’am, nor you either,’ he added to Mrs. Saltram. ‘They 
was before your time. And Mr. Saltram was gettin’ old. Them things was 
preyin’ on his mind. When I was in his office, on the same day that he was 
shot, he blurted the whole thing out. “There’s a dead man,” he says, “who 
comes out of the grave an’ sits on the white gates of Dalbeukie every night. 
I’m scared,” he says. “I hear things at night—queer sorts of noises, an’ I 
don’t like it. I see things, too,” he goes on, “an’ I’m afraid that somethin’ 
may happen, before I die, either to Mildura or else to my son.” 

Walter paused again. They all awaited his next few words with a fierce 
intensity. 

‘Well, I looks daown towards the gates right then,’ Walter resumed, ‘an’ 
I sees Scotch Bob, one of the old hands, in the very act of paintin’ them. 
That gives me an idea. I kin see that Mr. Saltram is in dead earnest 


about that imaginary feller comin’ out of his coffin an’ sittin’ on the gate. 
So I says to him, “If there is some cove sittin’ there to-night, Mr. Saltram, 
you just walk straight up to the cove an’ say: ‘Hi, there! Git off that gate, 
you swine. That there gate is wet. Don’t you go stealin’ my wet paint.’ ” 
That was the very identical advice I gave him, an’ that was how it came 


about. “All right,” he said. “Ill do that. It’s always about twelve o’clock at 
night he comes, and I’ll do what you say.” It was that there very advice of 
mine that killed him, I reckon, just as surely as if I had aimed the gun and 
pulled the trigger. See? Yairs. I reckon I’m guilty, Ma’am, to that extent.’ 

‘But that advice was given by you, Mr. Cochrane, in all good faith,’ 
earnestly exclaimed the Governor. ‘You had no intention whatever of doing 
Mr. Saltram any harm. You simply thought that he had some sort of a 
delusion, and you wished to quieten his mind and to comfort him, did you 
not?’ 

“Yairs. That was my very notion,’said Walter. ‘An’ his last words to me, 
pretty well, as I went off, was to tell my brother Randolph an’ his wife to 
come up to Dalbeukie an’ see him—that he was just bustin’ with 
loneliness, Mildura, an’ wanted you an’ Randy to come up an’ make him a 
visit. He said, Ma’am, that he was gittin’ letters from you, almost every 
mail, miles long, howlin’ an’ bawlin’ about Mildura marryin’ my brother 
Randolph here, an’ that he was fair sick of it. So he wanted me to git them 
to come up, quick, an’ he asked me a whole heap of questions, too, about 
what sort of a cove was Randolph. Finally, he winds up the whole 
performance by givin’ me a letter from himself to the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Alexander McLeay, along with 


a cheque payable to me, my own self, for five hundred pounds.’ 

The astonished widow stared. 

‘What?’ she cried. ‘Oh, what an infamous lie! Mildura, do not believe 
another word he says. Why on earth, Walter Cochrane, should my poor 
husband give you either a letter to Mr. McLeay or a cheque for such a 
tremendous sum as five hundred pounds?’ 

‘Because, Ma’am, I am goin’ north to the Moreton Bay territory to take 
up a sheep-station for myself,’ Walter quickly responded, ‘and because Mr. 
Saltram wanted me to take up another station property there for his son 
Percy, hopin’ that he could git him to take a man-sized hold of it, an’ settle 
daown. That’s why. As for the letter to Mr. McLeay, here it is. If you won’t 
believe me, Ma’am, then maybe you ain’t suspicious of your own eyes?’ 

With that, he took out of a wallet in an inner coat pocket the squatter’s 
letter of introduction to the Colonial Secretary. He handed it to Mrs. 
Saltram, who examined it with sudden tears in her eyes. 


‘It is his writing, Mildura!’ she wept. ‘Look at it. Oh, Walter, I am a 
wicked-minded old woman. I am sorry that I have spoken to you so. But, 
now that I have seen that precious letter, | am satisfied that you are telling 
me the truth. Why, my poor dear William’s last act on earth was to appoint 
you to be his business representative—his manager. He believed that you 
had some sort of manly sympathy for my wild and foolish son, Percival? 
That, if he had a station of his own, away north in Queensland, and far 
away from Sydney, he might perhaps give up his dreadful ways, and settle 
down?’ 


Walter nodded. 

“Yairs, Ma’am. I reckon that was about it. So I took that cheque to the 
Bank of New South Wales, in Bathurst, right away, an’ cashed it. That same 
night, in the presence of every member of the Bloodworth family, I handed 
over the whole five hundred pounds in cash to Elijah here. Ain’t that so, 
Liye?’ 

‘It is,’ replied the blacksmith. 

‘Then, just as I gits home to Dalbeukie, at midnight,’ Walter went on, ‘I 
heard the clock strikin’. An’ I saw a strange horse tied up to a fence-post. I 
looks around. I sees somebody or other, right mere in the darkness, sittin’ 
on the top of the white gate. “Gosh!” I says to myself, “there’s somethin’ 
queer bein’ transacted here.” So I gits off Tarantula—my old white horse, 
and I takes out the big pistol that Mr. Saltram himself had lent me, an’ I 
prepares for action. The next minute, the front door of the house opens, Mr. 
Saltram himself comes out, with a lighted lantern in his hands. He 1s 
comin’ straight towards the gate, you see, from one direction, while I am 
creepin’ up to it from the other. “Git off that damned gate!” he shouts out, 
just as I had told him to. “Git down you swine! That gate is wet, I tell you. 
Don’t you go stealin’ my wet paint.” An’ bang! The feller that’s sittin’ on 
the top of the gate lets fly with a gun, an’ that’s the end of your poor father, 
Mildura girl. The feller keeps on sittin’ there, on top of the gate. He calls 
your father a lot of names that I ain’t goin’ to recite all over again in this 
company, an’ then he starts defyin’ God. “Now I don’t give a damn for 
nobody,” he yells out. “You blasted God up there, beyond the stars, shoot! I 
ain’t afraid of the bloody likes of you.” An’ so I shot him, then an’ there, 


straight off his perch. “Yes, you are,” I says. “Take that on his account”— 
an’ I gives him the whole contents of your father’s pistol, Mildura, right 
then and there, bringin’ him down with a crash. 

“Well, that was the start of it,’ Walter continued. ‘I didn’t know who the 
feller was, from a crow. I runs up to the gate to grab him, an’ I sees that he 
is just about done for. I kin also see your poor father lyin’ there, stone dead, 
inside the gates, with his lantern lyin’ ’long-side of him, castin’ its light 
upon his face. An’ the dyin’ feller talked to me—told me who he was, an’ 
why he had shot your father; it’s a nasty story, an’ it ain’t fit for tellin’ here 
—until Israel Grinham an’ Martin Doyle, here, comes runnin’ out with 
lights from the convicts’ quarters. I calls out to old Grinham that Mr. 
Saltram had been murdered. “You murdered him yourself, you dog!” shouts 
out old Israel. “I saw you do it.” Yairs. He said every word of that—an’ 
more. “You’ll hang on the gallows for this, Walter Cochrane,” he says. 
“T’ve got you now!” Then, while he’s shakin’ his fist at me, on the other 
side of the gate, an’ dancin’ around like a madman’ cause I gave him a lick 
on the nose that day, this bushranger feller Thunderbolt sat up, digs out 
another gun from somewhere, sticks it through the bottom panel of the gate, 
tells old Israel Grinham that he is a damn liar—that he, Thunderbolt 
himself, did the killin’, an’ not me—and then, bang! he blows old Israel 
into eternity like that.’ 

He snapped his thumb and finger together like a pistol shot. It made the 
women jump. 

‘That was exactly how it all happened,’ he said. ‘Martin Doyle an’ I 
stands starin’ at one another, beneath the blessed stars, on each side of the 
gate, with 


three dead men piled up around us. “You stay here, Martin,” I says, “an’ 
watch these bodies till I come back. Don’t let nobody touch them. I’m off 
to Bathurst to inform the police.” So I jumps into the saddle on old 
Tarantula, an’ off I go. That’s all I know about the murder of Mr. Saltram. I 
killed Thunderbolt, an’ he shot Grinham. But the flamin’ liars in the 
Sydney Gazette make out that Martin Doyle an’ Thunderbolt an’ I, an’ 
maybe Israel Grinham too, had made up a plot together to murder Mr. 
Saltram, durin’ the absence of the family, an’ git away with all the money 
an’ valuables in the house. Me, with five hundred pounds received, 
honestly, from Mr. Saltram, that very day! We gits all mixed up in our 


shootin’ business, bein’ drunk, so the Gazette makes out, an’ we shoots one 
another to pieces. Then I loses my nerve, old Weaselfidgetts’s paper 
reckons, an’ I gallops off into Bathurst with a wild tale, concocted on the 
way to save myself. That’s how the nice pious, Gawd-fearin’ Gazette heaps 
up the pile of lies. Papers? Plain cold-blooded murderers, J call ’em, 
shootin’ lies into a feller’s name like that. Invisible guns they kill you with, 
blowin’ a man half-way to the gallows with the first shot.’ 

His hearers were deeply moved. 

‘That paper is the false brain of the whole community of New South 
Wales,’ said Elijah Bloodworth, quietly. ‘It is the fatal fountain of 
journalistic perjury which squirts out crime and evil all over Australia, 
drawn up like poison from the blood-red soil of Botany Bay. Your 
Excellency, Mr. Cochrane and I have other and even more urgent business 
to discuss with you, as soon as possible. For a certain reason, which will 


appeal to you, we want this trial of Mr. Cochrane and Martin Doyle put off 
as long as possible, until all excitement has died down. May we see you 
tomorrow?’ 

The Governor of New South Wales held William Saltram’s letter to 
Alexander McLeay in his hand. 

“You may, sir,’ he replied. ‘Be here at ten o’clock in the morning. In the 
meantime, young man,’ he added to Walter, ‘with your permission I will 
retain possession of this document until it 1s required. It appoints you 
business representative for William Saltram. You are such still, in my eyes. 
Lady Sneek and I will always be heartily glad to see you here.’ 

‘And I have seen in the Sydney Gazette,’ exclaimed Mildura Cochrane 
eagerly, ‘a vile advertisement inserted by my brother Percy, offering a 
reward of a thousand pounds for the services of any perjurers who will help 
to hang these innocent men. That is exactly what it means. Mother, what 
are we going to do about it? We know now, at last, just how poor father 
died. Well, I know what I am going to do. There is still one decent 
Christian-minded paper left in Australia. Walter Cochrane, this is what I 
think of you. I am going to send Randolph straight down to the office of the 
Australian, this very minute. He can tell its editor, from me, that the 
respectable end of the Saltram family has started a defence fund, on behalf 
of the two innocent men, and that this decent end of the family is heading 
that fund with two thousand pounds.’ 


‘Good!’ said the Governor. ‘That will speak volumes to the more 
sensible people of New South Wales. Mildura, I congratulate you. It is the 
act of a very noble-hearted woman,’ 


Walter’s eyes shone. He clasped her proffered hand with a firm and 
manly grasp. 

‘Beautiful Mildura!’ he said. ‘As good in the heart, I reckon, as you are 
lovely in the face. Yairs. I guess I’Il be seein’ you again, to-morrer, I hope, 
after Elijah an’ I have seen the Governor, an’ talked over our special 
business.’ He smiled upon her again and then turned to her mother. 
‘Ma’am, that there business your husband paid me to attend to, up north in 
the Moreton Bay territory, ain’t forgotten. Your son ain’t bad, clean 
through, so much as some people think. Maybe Queensland will cure him, 
once he gits settled on a station of his own, up there.’ 

The widow clasped his hand in both of hers. 

‘My poor, foolish boy!’ she wept. ‘It is the everlasting sight of the white 
slaves, all around him, from his very childhood, that has ruined him. Oh, 
my poor Percival! Can anything save him now?’ 

The next day, promptly, at ten o’clock in the morning, Elijah 
Bloodworth and Walter Cochrane presented themselves at Government 
House once more. His Excellency the Governor already awaited them, with 
Randolph, in his office. Then instantly, Walter Cochrane expounded his 
free-soil scheme. 

‘We are in exactly the same boat as the United States of America,’ he 
said, earnestly, whilst the keen-eyed admiral listened. ‘The only difference 
is, So far as I can see, that it’s white slavery here an’ black slavery there.’ 

‘And neither country,’ remarked Sir Dratsum, ‘can reasonably expect to 
enjoy an honest prosperity and a really human civilization, until slavery has 
been utterly destroyed.’ 


‘That’s so, I guess!’ cried the eager and ambitious young man. ‘Now, sir, 
so far as I kin make out, people here in Australia have got the history of the 
United States by the tail. And their ideas about the real makin’ of America, 
as a result, are all wrong. They think that George Washin’ton an’ Benjamin 
Franklin an’ Thomas Jefferson an’ Alexander Hamilton set her goin’, like 
an eight-day clock wound up with a key, an’ that she’s been goin’ regular, 


on the strength of that first windin’, ever since. They are a lot of silly 
galoots. I ain’t denyin’ that George Washin’ton an’ those other suckin’ 
Oliver Cromwells kicked up a pretty healthy second edition of the English 
Civil War, an’ that they made this Presidential Oliver Cromwell business a 
sort of permanent institution in the United States. They did all that, and 
they did it good. Yairs. But there was another feller who invented the real, 
self-windin’ America! Huh! I’m nobody—ust a plain Australian stockman 
from the other side of the Blue Mountains—but I reckon I’m the only man, 
to-day, upon this continent, who knows his name.’ 

‘Indeed?’ exclaimed the curious Governor. ‘Who was he? Pray let us 
hear his name.’ 

‘Rufus Putnam—the feller that invented Ohio, the first self-governin’ 
State inside America, an’ right away from the old Colonial seaboard,’ 
flashed Walter. ‘He was the cove who invented the real, self-windin’ United 
States of America, take it from me. That feller had the great, man-sized 
idea of expansion, westwards, out of New York an’ Boston an’ Philadelphia 
beyond the mountains, that put the permanent roots of the American 
Republic into the map. Ohio did it. Why has New York, sir, got the 
enormous population of two 


hundred and fifty thousand or more, to-day, when she had only twenty-two 
thousand when the Revolution started, around 1774 or 1776? It was Ohio, 
sir, an’ nothin’ but Ohio that did it. That, Your Excellency, together with 
the rush of the worth-while people of New England, out of Connecticut an’ 
Massachusetts, across the Alleghanny Mountains into the valley of the 
Ohio an’ all adjacent parts; that, I say, was the time when the great 
American Republic really sprouted into proper national growth an’ action 
—once mis here unknown genius of a Rufus Putnam had shown them the 
proper way.’ 

The Governor listened. He took it all in with attentive ears. 

‘I see,’ he said, whimsically. ‘And a certain enterprising young man 
named Walter Cochrane has cast himself for playing the part of Rufus 
Putnam of Australia? You have not been in America as yet, I take it. How, 
then, do you come to know so much about the real driving force in the 
modern history of the United States?’ 

Walter laughed. 


‘Through gittin’ accused of the murder of Mr. William Saltram,’ he 
replied. ‘That’s how. It just shows you that it’s a damn good thing to be 
called a criminal, sometimes. When they charged me with this monstrous 
and most horrible crime, they put me inside the Prison Stockade at 
Bathurst, and they locked me up by myself in a cell. There was two books 
in that cell. One was a Bible, an’ the other was a little book on American 
Independence. I dunno who wrote it. The title page was gone. But I read 
her through, from end to end, five times. I know every fact in that there 
book, 


frontways, endways, and sideways. I know all about John Verranzani—the 
first cove from Europe that ever sailed a ship into New York Harbour. He 
was there in the year 1525, more than three hundred years ago, but a storm 
blew him out to sea again; so he went back to Florence, in Italy, where he 
came from, an’ never effected any settlement. I know about Henrik 
Hudson. He was there in 1609 and sailed one hundred miles up the Hudson 
River, tradin’ tomahawks to the Indian natives. Then the Dutch coves 
plunked themselves on the Manhattan Island in the year 1614 an’ built a 
fort. The English kicked them out in 1664. Then the Dutch boys came back 
again in 1673 and kicked the English out for a change. Then : 

‘I see,’ said the Governor, making a wry face. ‘You seem to have read 
that American book very thoroughly. How much of the Bible did you 
read?’ 

‘Not a damn word!’ Walter answered seriously. ‘I can’t stand those 
cussed Jews. Now, don’t git mad with me, Elijah, for sayin’ straight out that 
I don’t like that book, an’ that I won’t read it, but it is a fact. I won’t have 
no truck with it, whatever. She’s a real good book, you say, an’ contains a 
powerful lot of truth? Maybe so. I ain’t denyin’ that. No book on earth, so 
far as I know, can consist of a mass of solid lies. They’ve just got to put 
some truth in, somewhere, occasionally, to act as mortar to hold the big an’ 
stony lies together. It seems to me, Elijah, that the truths in the Bible are 
just put in like that. But it’s the shockin’ immorality of the book that I 
object to. It ain’t the right sort of book, if you ask me, for any serious- 
minded an’ ambitious young feller, here in Australia, to read.’ 


“Why not?’ demanded the smith. ‘The Bible is a very great book—the 
greatest in the world.’ 

‘Maybe so,’ assented Walter. ‘But not for me. No, sir. No. An’ the damn, 
nasty, cross-eyed, fish-mouthed, squabblin’ Jews ain’t the greatest people 
in the world by a long shot, neither. Ain’t it immoral to loaf on the job an’ 
go slow? Well, what about those flamin’ Jews? When Moses gits them out 
of the bog of cruel slavery, down in Egypt, they have got a job of work 
ahead of them that it ought to take six hundred thousand people less than 
three months to do. ’Stid of that, they wastes a whole forty flamin’ years 
over it, all squealin’ an’ howlin’ an’ roarin’ together at once like a lot of 
mad pawnbrokers around poor Moses, same as if he’d sold them a brass 
watch. It takes American history, I tell you, to put the proper kibosh on 
those lousy Jews. As soon as George Washin’ton gits the revoltin’ 
American people torn loose from slavery, up comes New England Moses— 
I mean Rufus Putnam—in 1787, an’ organizes, the Ohio Company of 
Associates. They gits into action, straight away, crosses over the 
Alleghanny Mountains in the face of the wildest set of red devils that ever 
was invented, an’ takes up a large tract of territory northwest of the Ohio 
River. Then Rufus Putnam gits George Washin’ton to put through 
Congress, simultaneously, the Ordinance guaranteein’ civil freedom, 
common schools, trial by jury, religious liberty—the whole civilized box of 
tricks. So they starts the new State, an’ in 1803 she’s admitted to be a full 
an’ regular member of the Union. She’s just a little patch of land, you see, 
forty thousand square miles altogether, but she’s husbanded by real men, 
not by holy convict-drivers an’ their slaves. Result is, she goes ahead like 
greased 


lightnin’. There was two hundred an’ thirty thousand odd people there, in 
that little wayback State of Ohio, in 1810, an’ there’s a sight more than a 
million there now. Yairs. That’s what I call bein’ a genuine quick delivery 
Moses, Elijah. Rufus Putnam’s record knocks the damn Jews in the Bible 
endways. A rotten lot of immoral loafers an’ fish-mouthed trouble-makers, 
I call them. No, sir. Every man to his own way of thinkin’, an’ I admire 
you, Elijah, as bein’ just about the best man west of the mountains, almost 
equal to my own old father; but you wouldn’t wear the cast-off rags that 
those snarlin’ dogs of Israelites once wore, three thousand years ago, would 


you? No. Well, what does a sensible man to-day want with wearin’ inside 
his head the Jews’ cast-off fool-notions an’ insanely quarrelsome ideas?’ 

Elijah’s face was a study. He laughed ruefully, however, and turned the 
question aside with a smile. 

‘This young man,’ he remarked amicably, ‘is the son of the biggest 
freethinker west of the mountains. And that accounts for a lot. All the same, 
Robert Cochrane, the father of these two boys, is an honest man and a 
neighbour of mine at Kelso. I respect his right to his own opinion, the same 
as I respect my right to my own. The question is, not whether this New 
England Moses that Walter tells us about was superior to the old original 
Hebrew Moses, but whether we, ourselves, can defeat the present-day 
slave-owning Philistines all along the east coast of Australia, and make an 
effective free-soil Canaan out of the whole of the interior territory of 
Moreton Bay.’ 

‘That’s it,’ assented Sir Dratsum. ‘First things first. This is a very big 
project, young man. It is far bigger 


than you think. In order to carry it out properly, a wholesale system of 
emigration by free, honest and industrious people from England and 
Scotland will have to be organized. Ships will have to be found, as well as 
land. Why, the whole idea is a tremendous one. It grips me with its concrete 
possibilities. But I want to call John Gallburn, of the Australian, and 
Doctor John Dunmore Lang himself, into conference, over this. If a Land 
Company is to be organized, along the Ohio Associates’ lines, as his young 
man would seem to advise, then it must be done properly, in a thoroughly 
legal way, without my appearing in the matter at all. Understand that.’ 

‘Sure,’ commented Walter. ‘That’s plain as a pike-staff. We don’t want 
to make no blunders in our procedure, over this business, such as might 
possibly make any official trouble in England for you. All I want is a clear 
four months’ postponement of my trial, so that I can git clean away north 
into the Moreton Bay territory, along with Martin Doyle, an’ collar the 
land, in advance, for the Company. See? Martin will be safe with me. If Mr. 
Wentworth is goin’ to conduct our defence, as Randolph here tells me that 
Your Excellency has practically arranged, then I want that business put all 
in order before we start. But I ain’t breathin’ one word to any Mr. 
Wentworth about what I’m aimin’ at, up north. Not me!’ 

The Governor rose. 


‘Very sensible,’ he said. ‘I think I can guarantee the setting back of the 
trial as you desire. It is most essential also, in view of what you have afoot, 
that you make no disclosure whatever of your purpose to Mr. Alexander 
McLeay. That would be a fatal error. Fortunately, 


I am his superior here, in authority, and not his subordinate. I can give you 
a letter of express authorization therefore, in regard to the taking up of land 
outside of New South Wales, which will give you a free hand, so to speak, 
in the territory at Moreton Bay. As a matter of fact, I am very anxious to 
have some competent outside person furnish me with a report upon the real 
conditions now existent there. For some considerable time past, we have 
been sending nearly all of our women convicts up there. As fast as we 
receive them from England, they are shipped up there. They are no longer 
assigned in bulk, as slaves, to the squatters of Botany Bay. Poor wretches! I 
hear conflicting accounts of Colonel Logan, the officer in command at 
Brisbane. Some praise him to the skies. Others, upon the other hand, go to 
the opposite extreme. I will be very glad, therefore, Mr. Cochrane, if you 
will kindly keep your eyes open, up there, with regard to the fate of the 
unhappy women convicts, and, upon your return, will let me know exactly 
what you think.’ 

‘I will,’ said Walter. ‘Rely upon me.’ 

The upshot of this matter may be summarized in a few words. Doctor 
John Dunmore Lang and John Gallburn, on being called into consultation 
by the Governor, and after an exhaustive questioning of Walter Cochrane 
with regard to the general scope of his plan, gave it their unqualified 
support. The delight of the little doctor was unbounded. 

‘This is the turning point in Australian history,’ he said, at their final 
meeting. ‘We can defeat the slave-owning squatter class, now, I feel certain, 
in detail. The people of Port Phillip district, as Your Excellency knows, five 
hundred miles away to the south of Sydney, 


are already organizing themselves as a free-soil territory. They have just 
done me the honour, in public meeting assembled, of electing me to be their 
official spokesman here. Now, if we can do the same thing, practically 
speaking, at the north; take up all the interior soil; holding it, in trust, for 
free-born immigrants to occupy, when they arrive, later, from England and 


from Scotland; if we can do all that, I say, before Mr. Wentworth and his 
Tory pro-slave following wake up, we shall have secured the bringing 
about of a genuine moral revolution in Australia. Ha! I hope to live to see 
the day, my boy, when this degrading curse of convictism ends in the north, 
as it has already been checkmated in the south. The infamous system has 
been in full swing at Brisbane from the year 1825. God send that it soon 
may end!’ 

Gallburn said little. But he listened intently to Walter Cochrane’s recital 
of how Rufus Putnam, in 1787 and 1789, had occupied the valley of the 
Ohio River in America with a grand peace army of ten thousand ex-soldiers 
of the American Revolutionary War. 

‘It is one of the very greatest stories of successful effort in history,’ he 
observed. ‘Walter Cochrane is right. It licks Moses hollow. It licks Greek 
Xenophon and his Legion, too, if you ask me. Well, don’t talk. Let’s get the 
thing done.’ And so, secretly and speedily, the legal preparations for the 
launching of the Company were put under way. 

In the meantime, the Australian newspaper announced the initiation of a 
defence fund for Martin Doyle and Walter Cochrane; stating, crisply, that 
the ‘respectable end of the Saltram family, as represented by the widow and 
daughter of the late Mr. William 


Saltram, desired to express their complete belief in the innocence of the 
two accused men, by the making of an initial donation of two thousand 
pounds. The Australian newspaper gave one hundred pounds, in addition, 
itself. These facts, together with the circumstance that the Australian itself 
was now the real official organ in New South Wales, made a profound 
impression. 

On nobody did they make a more profound impression, indeed, than on 
Mr. William Charles Wentworth, the leader of the Sydney Bar. 

‘There is only one fly in the ointment,’ he said to Walter Cochrane and 
Martin Doyle, in consultation over their case. ‘There were three sub- 
overseers on Dalbeukie, when Mr. Saltram was murdered. Doyle himself is 
accounted for. Where were the other two?’ 

Martin Doyle looked troubled. ‘That is the very matther that is 
throublin’ me,’ he said. ‘Andrew Gilmour was sick in bed, an’ stayed there. 
He’s wan that we nade not worry about. But where was Black Ingpen? 


Whin ould Israel Grinham came roarin’ in, an I got up, I looked in Ingpen’s 
bunk. It had not been slept in. There was nobody there.’ 

‘Hm!’ said Wentworth. ‘Peculiar. I shall have to investigate that. No 
mention of Ingpen was made, I presume, during the brief committal 
proceedings at Bathurst?’ 

‘Not a word,’ answered Walter. 

‘Well, don’t worry, Pll look into it,’ observed Mr. Wentworth, bowing 
them out. ‘You are very fortunate young men, to have such warm friends 
inside the Saltram family, as well as outside.’ 

‘We are that. Yairs, I reckon we are,’ agreed Walter. 


‘Well, we'll take things easy now, down here in Sydney, an’ enjoy 
ourselves for a while. You bet!’ 

Twenty-four hours later, they had cleared Sydney Heads, in a small 
coasting brig, loaded with Government stores, and were bound, under 
assumed names, for Moreton Bay. 


CHAPTER XI 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SWINGING CORPSE 


ITHIN four days after leaving Sydney, the brig Edenglassie had 

\V \) reached Moreton Bay, and sailed slowly up the noble but winding 

stream of the Brisbane River. A surly-looking official ruffian, half in 

uniform and half out of it, but who was unmistakably a policeman, hailed 
them roughly the moment that they stepped ashore. 

‘Who are you?’ he demanded truculently. “Two more escaped lags from 
Botany Bay, hey, bound for Timor?’ 

Walter Cochrane thrust one hand into a trousers-pocket. Instead of a 
pistol, he drew out two New South Wales bank-notes each for one pound 
sterling. 

‘We are two free men, looking around for some good land,’ he said, 
holding out the paper money. ‘These are our letters of introduction.’ 

The official seized the notes and thrust them into an inner pocket, 
grinning like a Cheshire cat. 

“You are the sort,’ he said, changing his tune. ‘Them sort of letters will 
suit me. I thought you might be a couple of escaped convicts. Half of the 
cursed lags down south seem to imagine that they can walk to Asia from 
Moreton Bay.’ 

Walter and his companion took up their small 


bundles and walked on. Presently, they found themselves in the main 
thoroughfare of Brisbane. It was a typical half-made street of the 
wilderness, with tree stumps still showing here and there and rough-built 
houses and one or two doubtful-looking hotels scattered along its course. 

About half a mile up the hill from the river, they came upon a dreadful 
sight. It was a large and imposing public gallows. Four semi-decaying 
corpses dangled from this ghastly edifice, surrounded by flies. 

They stared at it with consternation. Whilst they were doing so, up 
strolled another hangdog-looking official inquisitor. 

‘Hello, you lags!’ he accosted them. ‘Ain’t got used to bein’ without leg- 
irons yet, I s’pose? How long d’ you reckon it will take you to walk to 
China?’ 


Walter produced more letters of introduction. 

‘Good day,’ he said, handing them over. ‘We ain’t lags leggin’ it for 
China. We are free men lookin’ around for some land worth settlin’ on. 
What’s all this about? Why were these fellers hanged?’ 

‘Killed an overseer with their hoes at Eagle Farm,’ said the policeman, 
indifferently, taking the notes and examining them carefully before he 
pouched them. ‘You coves’ll come across a mate of mine, a bit further up 
the hill. Tell him I said it’s time we took these stinkin’ corpses down.’ 

And he strolled on. 

Five minutes later, a third slouching object accosted Martin and Walter. 

“You take the second turnin’ on the right for China,’ he remarked, 
ironically, as he hailed them. ‘Wot in 


hell makes you think you can escape to Asia, once you get as far as 
Moreton Bay?’ 

More letters of introduction came to light. 

‘Ain’t interested in Asia,’ said Walter as the letters were duly pocketed. 
‘My mate an’ me is lookin’ around for land. You ain’t got any to sell, I 
reckon?’ 

‘Nao, I ain’t,’ replied the yawning parasite. ‘How did them corpses 
smell, daoun the road?’ 

‘Rotten,’ answered Walter. “Your mate said that it’s time to take them 
down.’ 

‘Did he?’ ejaculated the official, suddenly wide awake. ‘Well, you are 
the pair of bloody corpses he meant. Gimme another two quid, an’ you’re 
right with us fellers in Moreton Bay.’ 

He held out his hand. Walter smiled. 

‘I reckoned that was the strength of it,’ he said, producing two more 
letters of introduction. ‘Any more snags we’re likely to strike?’ 

The policeman yawned again. 

‘Nao,’ he observed indifferently, pocketing the second bribe. ‘You can 
do wot you damn well like in Brisbin’ naow, for all we care. It’s our job to 
arrest all blanky lags from Botany Baty. That’s all. So-long.’ 

And he meandered off, immersed in thought. 

‘Nice place!’ remarked Walter facetiously as they walked on. ‘Nice 
people! Very takin’ ways. Well, I reckon I’m flamin’ hungry. Let us go into 


this here public-house an’ have a drink. Then we’ll see about gittin’ 
somethin”’ to eat.’ 

So they drank and ate, and obtained beds for the night. The landlord was 
a gloomy-looking individual with a face like murder incarnate. He 
surveyed them ominously, from across the bar counter, as they walked 


out to make some further inspection of the uncouth and miserable-looking 
settlement. 

‘More lags from Sydney,’ he observed dispassionately. “Brisbin’ ain’t 
got enough lags of its own. All the riff-raff from Botany Bay is makin’ for 
here.’ 

‘They ain’t riff-raff, those coves,’ replied the third policeman, who stood 
drinking now upon the other side of the bar. ‘They are good blaokes with 
plenty of jink, lookin’ for land. Brisbin’ kin do with the likes of them. 
Don’t you try nothin’ silly with those two fellers. Me an’ Bill an’ Tom has 
investigated their credentials properly. They’re to be let alaone. They ain’t 
to be taken daoun.’ 

‘Me!’ ejaculated the publican bitterly. ‘I wouldn’t even examine their 
luggidge. Not me!’ 

‘Garn! You’d raob your own mother,’ jeered the ironical policeman. 
‘Well, let’s have another drink. Fellers like that is good for Brisbin’, 
bringin’ plenty of money into Moreton Bay.’ And he threw one of Walter’s 
one-pound notes upon the counter. 

‘This a sample of it?’ inquired the landlord. 

‘It is,’ replied the ruffian. ‘Them fellers, I tell yer, is raollin’ in jink. Two 
real good coves. Skin off yer naose.’ 

Meantime Walter and Martin Doyle had left the main street of Brisbane. 
They walked off down a long, sapling-dotted broad lane, dotted here and 
there with a few rough-looking clap-board shanties. After about a quarter of 
an hour’s stroll they found themselves staring with wondering eyes at a 
great red artificial cliff which was being made, by convict labour, upon the 
further side of a great loop of the Brisbane River, 


‘Sure, they’re damn quaare-lookin’ convicts,’ exclaimed Martin. ‘Howly 
mother of Jasus! I know what they are. They’re wimmin. That’s what.’ 


Walter shuddered at the sight. There were at least four hundred female 
convicts employed there, at Kangaroo Point, cutting down the vast face of 
that perpendicular crimson headland. Officials with whips and guns stood 
over them. The chains upon the ankles of the poor wretched creatures could 
be distinctly seen, as they pushed their iron barrows and swung their picks. 

‘Christ! What a country!’ said Walter. ‘I thought that Sydney was bad 
enough, but it cannot hold a candle to Moreton Bay.’ 

“You’re right, there,’ said a strange voice from behind a fallen tree. “You 
ought to see what goes on in the stockade where those miserable wretches 
are kept at night-time. The policemen have got ladders, y’ see. They sell 
anybody the right to climb over into the stockade an’ take his pick. A 
pound a climb—that’s what they charge.’ 

Walter and Martin walked around the fallen mass. They saw a strange- 
looking, weather-beaten old man, with an enormous beard and no boots 
upon his feet, reclining there at his ease upon the high bank of the river. 

‘I’m the oldest inhabitant of Brisbin’, I am,’ continued the hairy 
stranger. ‘Got any tobacco? Thanks. I’m Thomas Pamphlet, I am. Jever 
hear about me?’ 

‘No,’ said Walter, sitting down beside the curiously-loquacious old 
beachcomber. ‘But why not? Beef it out!’ 

The old fellow blew a cloud. 


“Yes. Thomas Pamphlet I am,’ he repeated impressively. ‘I left Sydney 
on the twenty-first of March, 1823, in an open boat, intendin’ to bring back 
a load of cedar wood from Five Islands, about fifty miles south of Port 
Jackson. I had two rough-an’-ready coves along with me, named Jack 
Finnegan an’ Dick Parsons. But we never got to no Five Islands. Instid, a 
hell of a storm busted out an’ blew us to blazes. We was twenty-one days at 
sea in that there boat, so we was, out on the bloody Pacific without water. 
Pacific Ocean, they call her. Why, she’s the stinkin’est, maddest, howlin’est 
bastard of an ocean on this earth. She is that! Ain’t nothin’ Pacific about 
her. Anyhow, we got wrecked at last, five hundred miles north of Sydney, 
on Moreton Island, on the other side of Moreton Bay. That’s where we 
landed at last, just barely able to crawl ashore.’ 

The old man puffed away with great contentment at his pipe. 

‘That’s how I came here,’ he said. ‘Went out for cedar, an’ discovered 
Moreton Bay. They say the Australian blacks is devils, an’ all that, but they 


was very kind to us. They was that! Y’ see, we was the first white men they 
ever saw, an’ I s’pose they thought we was gods. Anyway, they fed us up 
like kings—offered us their women an’ all. Ha! I could have had the pick of 
’em, if I'd liked, but I ain’t inclined for livin’ with native women. I’m a 
born bachelder, I am. Don’t go in for no fair sex at all. But Finnegan an’ 
Dick Parsons was different. Ho, yes! They was that. Presently, when they’d 
got themselves fed up again like genuine meat-eatin’ lions an’ was tired of 
makin’ festivities with the black girls, they made up their mind, so they did, 
that we’d walk back, along the coast, to Sydney. An’ I 


went with them, y’ see, for about fifty miles. Then I jacked it up. Couldn’t 
see any fun in walkin’ another four hundred an’ fifty miles to Sydney, when 
all I had to do was to turn around, walk back again to where we was 
wrecked, an’ settle down with those decent black fellows an’ be 
comfortable, for life. So I did it. Ho, yes! An’ they was fairly jumpin’ for 
joy, so they was, when I returned. They made me their king. So I threw 
away all my clothes, y’ see, an’ I did the business proper. Ha-ha! I walked 
about with ’em all day, stark naked, just like Adam an’ Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. It was great. Never felt better in me life. Presently, after a few 
days, damn my eyes if Finnegan an’ Dick Parsons don’t come crawlin’ 
back. They had had a great row, it seems, over somethink or other, an’ they 
wouldn’t go on. So I give the pair of ’em a hell of a hidin’, bein’ fit an’ 
strong once more, an’ Parsons cleared off again to the south. He ain’t never 
been heard of since.’ 

Puff! 

The old man smoked on in silence for a while. 

‘But Finnegan, he kept hangin’ around,’ continued Mr. Pamphlet at last. 
‘T couldn’t git rid of him, nohow. The more lickin’s I gave him, the more he 
kept on crawlin’ around. So at last I let him carry my wang-gubakkauwe 
(possum-rug), an’ attend to a few odd jobs like that. Blow me tight if I 
couldn’t have lived that way for ever. It was ri’buck. No clothes is the way 
to be happy. But in November of the same year, y’ see, a cussed explorer 
named Oxley came pokin’ his nose into my kingdom, at Bribie’s Island 
Passage, where we was then, an’ I got rescued. You never see such cussed 
luck. This Finnegan feller, I’d sent him off fishin’, y’ see, at 


the other end of the bay. It was him that put my bloody little happy Eden 
away. I s’pose the miserable cow was hankerin’, all the time, to git back to 
the beer an’ rum an’ horse races an’ loose women an’ other foolery at 
Sydney. Anyhow, he makes no end of signals to Mr. Surveyor-General 
Oxley’s blasted ship, gits took aboard, tells him about me, King Thomas, 
an’ all about the great river that falls into Moreton Bay. So that’s how me 
perfect little Eden got wrecked, y’ see, an’ that’s how the Brisbin’ River 
gits officially discovered. Two years later, in 1825, damn me if they don’t 
send up a whole shipload of blasted convicts from Sydney, under Colonel 
Logan, an’ turn the remains of me happy little Paradise into another Botany 
Bay. Garrsh! Englishmen is born pigs—an’ I’m one of ’em. Look across at 
them poor wretched women convicts, toilin’ away, makin’ a useless road to 
nowhere, over there. Gawd save the King! That’s British civilization, that 
is. | wish the King an’ all his crowd was in hell.’ 

Walter gave the old man half a crown and the remainder of his tobacco. 

‘Thanks, King Tom,’ he said. ‘You are a character. Well, Martin, we 
didn’t come up here to Moreton Bay to sit around an’ do nothin’. Time is 
valuable. Let’s be pushin’ off.’ 

On the following day, provided with pack-horses carrying supplies, and 
well-mounted, themselves, upon a pair of sturdy animals, they turned their 
backs upon Brisbane village, and made for the far interior. They rode out of 
the ghastly place with great relief. 

‘How sullen an’ bad-tempered all those black-topped hills look around 
Brisbane!’ Walter said to Martin, as they departed. ‘The whole damn valley 
of the Brisbane 


River looks, to me, as if some almighty crime had been committed here. 
Sydney is mean-lookin’, in a way, but it ain’t like this. No. It ain’t. Sydney, 
in spite of Pinchgut an’ every other blasted horror that a man escaped from 
a European madhouse could invent, is still a beautiful place, somehow, an’ 
I reckon it always will be. But Brisbane? No. There’s bound to be a big city 
here, in this valley, some day, Martin, but she’ll be like Rome. She’ll stink 
with superstition an’ cruelty, an’ all the rotten things y’ read about in 
Roman history. That’s what Brisbane will be. That gallows, there, in the 
main street, with the miserable flyblown wretches still danglin’ upon it! 
Those unhappy women slaves an’ their chains! Those damn policemen with 
their paws held out for money! Phew! It stinks. An awful place, Martin. It 


seems to me, somehow, that there’s a devil concealed somewhere behind 
each of those seven frownin’ hills.’ 

Martin said nothing. But he felt a lot. He too, instinctively felt that an 
evil influence hung over the place. He was very glad to be out of it. Three 
or four days later, when they were far away west of Brisbane, they sat down 
at the evening camp fire together, in great contentment, and talked. The 
tropic stars looked down from the constellation of Capricorn upon their 
earnest heads. 

Walter refilled his pipe in silence. He handed the pouch across. 

“Yairs. An’ do you know what Botany Bay is?’ demanded Walter. ‘Why, 
it’s only a cussed by-product, so to speak, of the American Revolution. 
Until George Washin’ton and the rest of them got mad an’ shot enough 
holes in Englishmen to make them fit for use as 


kitchen colanders, where do you reckon the English convicts went? Into 
America itself, Martin. Into Virginia they went, in scores of thousands, just 
the same as there’s seventy-five thousand of them been dumped out here. 
Of course, when the Americans got their proper dander up an’ let daylight 
into the flamin’ Britishers, that jig was up. They couldn’t go usin’ Virginia 
for an English rubbish-heap any more. So this fellow William Pitt, that they 
praise to the skies for bein’ such a noble blanky genius, he makes up his 
dog-kennel of a mind, you see, to the effect that Australia will make a 
bigger and an even better Virginian dump for white English slaves, without 
possessin’ any nasty blue-nosed bastards of Americans on the premises to 
answer back. See! The Americans themselves don’t know it, an’ maybe 
never will, but when they reared up on end, that day, an’ threw the English 
tea into Boston Harbour, they threw convict slavery across the whole 
damned length of the world, into Australia, as well. Ain’t that worth 
thinkin’ over? It shows a man what queer results can come out of a 
revolution, Martin; to think that you an’ I are sittin’ here, yarnin’ beside 
this fire, just because the Americans had got fed-up of bein’ slaves, an’ 
wanted to be men.’ 

‘It does that. I mind the time when: ° 

‘An’ here’s another queer thing, Martin,’ interrupted Walter. “You take 
the English people an’ the Italians, an’ see what a queer proposition they 
are. There’s an Italian book that’s full of hell an’ purgatory an’ general 
blazes, written by a cove named Danty. I see a copy of it on my brother 


Randolph’s table, down in Sydney, so I borrows it from him, an’ I got her 
with me, right here, in me saddle-bag. Well, these here Italians 


invented the whole idea of hell, do you see. But they never carried it out. 
They forgot all about it presently, instid of makin’ it real, an’ went off 
playin’ the banjo, makin’ love, drinkin’ wine, playin’ cards, or doin’ 
somethin’ else. Along comes the big-nosed blanker of an Englishman, an’ 
picks up this here Danty fellow’s sketches an’ ground plans. “Hum! Ha!” 
says he. “Fine idea. I must do somethin’ practical about this’”—and that’s 
how America’s hell an’ purgatory in Virginia gits made real.’ 

He rummaged around in his saddle-bag for a few minutes, and then 
fished out a book. 

‘Here she is!’ he announced triumphantly. ‘By gosh, Martin, but there’s 
some great stuff in his. Danty was a proper sort of bloke, all right. 
Hundreds an’ hundreds of years ago, he wrote this stuff when Englishmen 
was just squatters an’ too damn lazy to grow the vegetables that they ate, 
importin’ ’em across the sea from Holland instid; but this same book has 
still got a kick in it like the business end of a volcano, Martin, if you ask 
me.’ 

He began to re-arrange the camp fire, so that it blazed up enough to 
enable him to read. 

‘The one great test of a real sixteen-hands poet, Martin, I reckon,’ 
Walter went on, ‘ain’t his nigh falutin’, swelled-up language. It’s his 
capacity to describe some ordinary thing, that everybody knows, so that 
you kin see it’s true, just like a flash of light. Well, now, take lizards. I 
reckon you an’ I have seen thousands of ’em, big an’ small. Yairs. Jew- 
lizards, big buck gohannas, little cusses of lizards about two inches long, 
sunnin’ themselves on the end of an axe-handle if you drive the blade into a 
log an’ sit down in the 


shade to have a smoke—you an’ | have seen ’em all. Well, this here Danty 
feller I’m talkin’ about is the only poet I’ve heard of with enough sense to 
make mention of a real, genuine lizard. Just you listen to this.’ 

And he read out, presently, from the book:— 


‘Shifting from brake to brake, the lizard seems 
A flash of lightning.’ 


He gazed across the friendly fire at Martin with shining eyes. 

‘Gosh! If a man took a million years to do it in, he couldn’t describe a 
lizard better than that. It was die very first line I came across, you see,’ he 
explained, ‘when I came across this Danty book. “That’ll do me,” I says. 
“A feller who can see a lizard as real as that, an’ put her into poetry, ain’t 
no fool.” So that’s why I borrowed this here Danty from Randolph, an’ 
brought her along. An’ Jesus, Martin! You ought to hear him describe 
Englishmen. Listen!’ 


‘Ah Englishmen! Men perverse in every way, 
With every foulness stamped, why from the earth 
Are ye not cancelled?’ 


‘Now, ain’t that good?’ he demanded. ‘Ain’t that the flamin’ 
Englishman to the life?’ 

‘Jasus! Does he say that?’ ejaculated Martin. ‘’Tis fine. No man, I’m 
thinkin’, could describe thim betther.’ 

‘No. He don’t say Englishmen exactly,’ said Walter. ‘It’s the Genoese 
he’s talkin’ about. But it all comes to the same thing. The Englishman, I 
reckon, is the permanent Genoeser of Europe, an’ perverse enough for fifty. 
Seems to me, Martin, that countries kind of 


change places—swap ideas with other lands, like, and don’t remain their 
proper selves no more. So England is the real Dago country now, I reckon. 
England is Italy like Danty says it was, hundreds of years ago, like this: 


“Ah, slavish England! Thou inn of grief 
Vessel without a pilot in loud storm! 
Lady no longer of fair provinces, 
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But brothel house impure 


‘Gosh! Where could you get straighter talk than that? It’s champion. An’ 
then listen to what he’s got to say about America: 


“ “Tn your domains,’ I answered, ‘ne’er was I. 
But, through all Europe, where do those men dwell 
To whom their glory is not manifest? 

The fame, that honours your illustrious house, 
Proclaims the nobles, and proclaims the land; 
So that he knows it, who was never there. 

I swear to you, so may my upward route 
Prosper, your honoured nation not impairs 

The value of her coffer and her sword. 

Nature and use give her such privilege, 

That while the world is twisted from his course 
By a bad head, she only walks aright, 
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And has the evil way in scorn. 


‘Ain’t that the real, genuine, honest-to-goodness America, Martin, right 
to life? Of course, this feller Danty wrote all that two hundred years or so 
before Bill Columbus made a fool of all the Popes an’ priests in Europe, by 
findin’ his way across the sea to America, but that don’t make any 
difference. This here poor 


miserable outlaw an’ bushranger of a Danty was a regular prophet, you see, 
like Jeremiah in the Bible. He could see night ahead, hundreds an’ hundreds 
of years, into the future times. Them’s the only parts of the Bible that I’ve 
got any use for—places where old Jeremiah an’ some other good, man- 
sized prophets stands up, an’ tells the flamin’, fish-mouthed Jews what sort 
of bastards they are. Yairs. An’ then there’s Rome, Martin. Just listen to 
how old Danty beefs it out to her: 


“Therefore the multitude, who see their guide 
Strike at the very good they covet most, 

Feed there and look no further. Thus the cause 

Is not corrupted nature in yourselves, 

But ill conducting, that hath turned the world 

To evil. Rome, that turned it unto good, 

Was wont to boast two suns, whose several beams 
Cast light on either way, the world’s and God’s. 
Once since hath quenched the other, and the sword 
Is grafted on the crook.” 


‘Holy smoke, Martin! Did you ever hear better than that?’ 


‘And the sword 
Is grafted on the crook; and, so conjoined, 
Each must perforce decline to worse, unawed 
By fear of other. The Church of Rome, 
Mixing two governments that ill assort, 
Hath missed her footing, fallen into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled.’ 


He closed the book for a moment, twixt finger and thumb. 


‘That there is honest Bible enough for me,’ he _ exclaimed 


enthusiastically. ‘No wonder those holy cows in Florence wanted to burn 
him alive, you know, for standin’ up in the middle of Europe like a genuine 
Jeremiah an’ tellin’ all them artificial Christian Jews the truth like that? An’ 
then there’s this other bit about England, the way I see it. Oh, it’s a pearl!’ 


He opened the book once more, and read out: 


‘Lo! The new Pilate, of whose cruelty 
Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 
With no decree to sanction, pushes on 
Into the temple his yet eager sails.’ 


‘Where’s your Shakespeare, hey, alongside of that? Australia herself is 


the temple, see, an’ bloody-hearted England is the new Pilate who comes 
sailin’ in, with his cussed cargo of convict slaves. Champion, I call it. 


Danty is the prophet bloke for me! I’m goin’ to learn this book by heart. 
Yairs. An’ if ever I have the luck to see any sons of my own, Martin, I'll 
tell them how we sat right here, one night, by the camp fire, an’ listened to 
Danty’s ideas, together, you an’ me, beneath the stars. It’Il do ’em good to 
know it. An’ it’Il do me good, too, I reckon, when them days comes, to tell 
it.’ 

Quietly he replaced the treasured book in his saddlebag. Then he re- 
filled his pipe. 


‘And in the saddle let thy Ceesar sit,’ 


he repeated thoughtfuly, looking into the fire. ‘That’s the original 
George Washin’ton that Danty is prophesyin’ about, I reckon,’ he said. 
‘Yairs. Oliver Cromwell, first President of the United States of England an’ 
America—that’s him. An’ the real reason, Martin, why 


the present-day Englishman gits himself so hated is that he ain’t got any 
God or any religion at all, but himself. That’s it. “Thou shalt not have any 
other Gods before me!” the English parson bellows, an’ it’s himself he 
means, all the time. He hates the Presbyterian, he scowls at the Wesleyan 
Methodist, an’ he looks as if he could just fair cut the poor 
Congregationalist an’ the Baptist to pieces. Same thing again, with 
England, towards France an’ Spain an’ little Holland an’ all the rest of the 
nations on earth. No country, anywhere, can cast off its old dead skin of 
worn-out an’ rotten customs an’ ideas, without England rearin’ up an’ 
gittin’ mad an’ red in the face. “Here, you just crawl back into that there 
skin I” she bellers to France. “I tore up the old dead bones of Oliver 
Cromwell, the greatest man I ever had, an’ hung ’em on a gallows to amuse 
a sacred little squib of a king, an’ you’ve got to do the same. None of your 
Revolutions! Git back where you was, the same as me, inside the same old 
snake skin, or else I'll kill you!” That’s England, bustin’ with devotion an’ 
with red-hot loyalty to the one great God whose bullyin’ name of course is 
John Bull.’ 

‘Faith, the Amerrikins taught thim different!’ said Martin. ‘They did 
that, yis. >Twas wan thing bullyin’ France, wid Prussia an’ Austria an’ so 
forth tu help thim do ut, but ’twas quite another thing whin they thried tu 
push back that ugly ould skin upon the United States.’ 


“Yairs. But will the revolted an’ perpendicular Americans remain that 
way, Martin? That’s the question. Or will they come crawlin’ on their 
bellies back to England, some day, when they are about four 


times as big an’ as rich an’ as cowardly as they are now, an’ ask to be 
allowed to put on the old Colonial skin of slavery, an’ be England’s pet 
snake? I wonder. I hope not. But it seems to me, Martin, that nations is like 
men—awrful changeable, an’ liable to go back to their bad an’ drunken, 
cast-off dissolute ways at any time. Why, England herself, right now, is 
pretendin’ to be converted, an’ is tryin’ to look a bit civilized, but how long 
will she stick it? A hundred years from now, Martin, will she still be goin’ 
full speed ahead with her present radical ideas of general reform an’ 
progress, or will she be goin’ full speed astern, back to the old original 
stinkin’ anchorage? I’m game to bet it’Il be full speed astern, for England, 
in 1936. The first time that somebody else, outside the family, jumps up, 
an’ lands John Bull a hell of a punch on the nose, he’ll think that the stars 
has broken loose, and he’ll go roarin’ home to his blasted kennel in the 
Middle Ages. What is his flamin’ island, anyway? Just a blanky sandbank 
of self-satisfaction, shoved up by the Atlantic Ocean off the western coast 
of Europe. She’s another Carthage, don’t you see, crammed to the lid with 
Jew-faced an’ Jew-minded torturers, just like the other Carthaginian 
sandbank off the coast of Africa, that argued the point, about two thousand 
years ago, with Rome. Yairs. An’ William Pitt an’ the Duke of Wellin’ton 
are specimens of the Hamilcars an’ Hannibals that this new snake-eyed 
Carthage breeds.’ 

He looked speculatively at the fire for a while, in sombre silence. Martin 
studied him quietly for a while. And then he opened his mouth. 

‘Tis the quaare specimen ye are, Walter,’ he said. ‘As full of ideas an’ 
notions as an egg is full of chicken’s 


beaks an’ feathers. Do ye ever stop thinkin’ at aall, I dunno?’ 

Walter laughed. 

‘Why, it just naturally makes a feller think,’ he replied, ‘to be livin’ here 
in a country an’ in an age like this. There’s that bit of a sandbank, I tell you, 
in the North Sea, layin’ down the law to pretty well all Europe, an’ chainin’ 
up Napoleon on St. Helena until he dies, although she’s been kicked out of 


America by the fierce New Englanders. Well, what’s comin’ for us, later 
on? That’s what I want to know. Are we goin’ to be bossed an’ bullied, too, 
like France, by England for the next four or five hundred years? Not if I 
know it, Martin! I’m goin’ to kick, I am, against all that, even if I have to 
start an Australian Revolution on my own. Here is a whole new continent 
we've got, about thirty-five times the size of England an’ Scotland put 
together, where a brand-new up-thinkin’ an’ up-standin’ race of men can git 
itself invented an’ made perfect—if only it knows how to break itself loose 
from England the same as America has done, an’ gits a spine an’ a will of 
its own. But we hain’t got it yet. Little Doctor John Dunmore Lang, the 
Presbyterian cove: he’s the only man we’ve got, as yet, with guts enough to 
say, Straight out, that we ought to break away from England, the same as 
America did, an’ set up a real Republic of our own. So I’m a Langite, 
Martin. That’s what I am. I hain’t got no politics but that.’ 

‘Nor me, either,’ responded the thoughtful Irishman. ‘’Tis the big truth 
ye have been tellin. We ought tu be free.’ 

‘Well, we will be, one of these fine days,’ Walter said, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. ‘When England 


drops pretendin’ that she’s a civilized land, like she does now, an’ begins to 
go back to her stinkin’ old Tory notions again, that’Il be the time for bustin’ 
loose. You see, Martin, what the Englishman really wants is somebody to 
throw boilin’ water over him, an’ make him holler blue murder, an’ give 
him a sort of excuse for rushin’ back again to where he started from, an’ 
wallowin’ in all his old an’ dirty ideas. Some day, he’ll get it. The boilin’ 
water, I mean. Some miserable, half-baked little European nation that he 
sniffs at an’ despises now, will rise up, suddenly, some day, an’ empty over 
Mister John Bull all the nasty, red-hot boilin’ water that he requires, an’ 
then some! Then you’ll see this big-nosed bastard of an Englishman, who 
so nobly enjoys inflictin’ cruelty on other people, throw a few fits. Point 1s, 
will the Australians themselves be ready, then, to pour more boilin’ water 
on howlin’ England, or will they keep on lickin’ his noble boots? A lot of 
us is born boot-lickers, you know, Martin. Our spines is considerably like 
well-oiled door hinges. It don’t take much more than one little, lickspittle, 
windy paragraph of rampant Toryism in the Sydney Gazette, to make a lot 
of so-called Australians git down on their hands an’ knees to crawl 
obediently in the wake of the Great God Bull.’ 


“Yis,’ said Martin, rising up and stretching himself. ‘An’ didn’t the 
Amertrikins have the saame? Was they aall united an’ set for Revolution? 
They was not! They had their own damn one-eyed United Impire Tory 
ilimint, so I’m tould. But they didn’t stop George. ’Twas George against 
George, don’t ye see. Yis. An’ the bist George wan. He did that! An’ so, 
maybe, wan day Austhralia will find the mahn wid guts enough 


tu push in the ugly faace of England. I’m hopin’ so, army way.’ 

Walter nodded. 

‘Well, we'll have to get the Americans interested in Australia first,’ he 
said, following suit. ‘Talking is no good. Actions make revolutions, not 
words. And the American people, when it comes to a show-down, are 
whales in action. Their worst enemies in England can’t deny that.’ 


CHAPTER XII 
A CITIZEN OF HELL 


A! That was a damned fine execution, George,’ cried Stephen 

Reddish, turning his back upon the gallows, upon a certain crisp but 
sunlit morning, beside the Derwent stream; some two months or more after 
the disappearance of Walter Cochrane and Martin Doyle into the unknown 
heart of the Moreton Bay territory. ‘By Gad, I don’t believe that Van 
Diemen’s Land ever saw a finer sight. Why to see that cur of a Cat-Faced 
Johnson, being carried to the rope, howling for mercy, alone, was worth 
five pounds of any man’s money.’ 

George Hervey shuddered. Behind them, not five yards away, seven 
miserable wretches from Port Franklin Prison, and headed by their would- 
be bushranger leader Cat-Faced Johnson, were dangling by the neck in all 
the gruesome agonies of a public death, at that very moment. And all 
official Hobart Town, together with a vast majority of the population of the 
penal village, had gathered there, beside the Derwent River, in order to 
enjoy the unusual horrors of this wholesale execution. 

But Stephen Reddish strode away from the ghastly scene with a smiling 
face. It might have been a public boxing match that he had just witnessed, 
for all the 


evidence that his dark and vigorous, actor-like face showed to the contrary. 

‘Come! Let us be off to the “Ship Inn” and enjoy ourselves,’ he said, 
breezily, taking George Hervey by the arm, familiarly. “What, are you 
upset, man, over the well-merited deaths of such carrion? Faugh! You 
should laugh at it, George, even as I do. They had made up their minds, the 
scurvy-hearted scoundrels, to kill you and to kill me, to say nothing at all of 
John Kelly. But Stephen Reddish was one too many for them. Ha! ha! 
Always know what your enemy intends to do, George, and do it first. That 
is my maxim. The lousy dogs! Ha! ha! The man who makes up his mind to 
murder Stephen Reddish, my boy, should strike and say nothing. Talk! 
Talk! They can thank their tongues, those cursed fools, for the fact that they 
have now got such deuced unpleasant neckties fastened tight around their 
necks.’ 


George Hervey suffered himself to be led into the ‘Ship Inn’, where they 
sat down, together. 

‘But what I cannot understand,’ he said, ‘is how you were able to act 
with such astounding suddenness. Why, it was only on the very Saturday 
before I was shot down, by Kelly, in the Number One Quarry, that Cat- 
Faced Johnson, in the little schoolroom, urged me to become their leader. If 
you knew all the rest of what was going on, you must also have known that. 
Then why did you trust me?’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed Stephen. ‘Why did I trust you? Why does a cat trust 
mice to scamper when she comes around on business? George, the 
governor of a convict prison takes no risks. He prepares, in advance, for 
everything. So I prepared for Cat-Faced Johnson. I 


knew my man. That schoolroom was my mouse-trap. I built it, you see, in 
order to catch him. I knew what was coming. Ha! ha! Do you think that I 
am the sort of official cat to allow myself to be torn to pieces by a set of 
infuriated mice? Not I! Landlord, come hither. Wine, sir! Aye, and 
luncheon to follow. Do your best for us. We bring two famous appetites. 
Ha-ha!’ 

The manumitted convict shuddered again. There was something terrible, 
he felt, about the boisterous hilarity of Stephen Reddish. He seemed, in 
very truth, to be the direct embodiment of some colossal cat that, sitting 
aloof in silence beside a mouse-hole, had suddenly revealed its speed and 
claws. 

‘As for you,’ continued the laughing master-gaoler, ‘I knew that you 
were well affected. I had no fear of that. And I gave John Kelly 
instructions, in advance, to go out of the schoolroom, in order that Cat- 
Faced Johnson and his fellow swine might disclose their plans. Among the 
fourteen men in the room, do you see, I had two spies provided. And 
neither one of them knew anything at all about the business, there, of the 
other. Ha-ha! Had you spoken even one word in sympathy with those 
diabolical ruffians, I should have known it. And I would have acted, of 
course, accordingly. But you were an honest man. The law in England, 
George, may have made you a temporary felon, but it did not make you a 
murderer. And now, thanks to those scoundrels, you are free. Ha! ha! What 
did I tell you? “The hour of your manumission,” I said, “is almost at hand.” 
Well, it was. Your shoulder is none the worse for that slug of lead.’ 


The landlord of the ‘Ship Inn’ set wine before them. 


He poured out the pleasant liquor with a most careful hand. 

‘And how did the execution go, Mr. Reddish?’ he inquired sedately. 
‘Were all the murdering rogues well hanged?’ 

‘Aye! They were that,’ said Stephen, smilingly lifting his glass. ‘But 
Cat-Faced Johnson mugged his part. Oh, a damned bad actor. The worst 
gallows-Hamlet I ever saw. Egad, Davoren, they fairly had to carry him on 
to the gallows, and hold him up to be hanged. He was so paralyzed with 
fright, the precious cur, that he could neither walk nor stand.’ 

Host Davoren nodded sagaciously. 

‘Now, if I were being hanged,’ continued Stephen breezily, ‘I should 
take damned good care to play out my part like a man. Ha-ha! Are we not 
all born to be hanged? The rope of Time is about our necks. ’Tis a slow 
motion execution, I know, but the Master Hangman of the universe is there, 
invisible, behind us all, ready to pull the bolt. Ha! ha! George, old fellow. 
Your very good health. And may the Master Hangman whose name is 
Time, host Davoren, deal gently with you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said the landlord, shuddering a little, and changing 
colour in spite of himself. “You are a great man, Mr. Reddish, for a joke. 
Well, you shall have something very special, to-day, sir, for your luncheon. 
I shall attend to it myself.’ And he hurried out. 

‘Good!’ called Stephen after him. ‘This wine is capital. George, drink 
up. Ha! That’s the proper style. Now then. Another glass.’ 

George Hervey, after the second helping of the rich 


fluid, began to feel a little better. But still, all the time, in his mind’s eye, he 
could see those terrible seven figures, all dangling in a row, beside the 
Derwent. He could see the awful expressions upon their evil but unhappy 
faces. For men were hanged there, at that place, and at that time, without 
any covering up of the faces of those about to die. The law was stark, 
brutal, callous, hideous. The modern refinements of the semi-private 
gallows execution, with the queasy-stomached newspaper reporter present 
to play the part of punctilious spy upon the behalf of the horror-hungry 
twentieth-century public, had yet to come. 


Stephen helped himself to another glass. He drank it down in an instant. 
Then he wielded the bottle again. 

‘George, you were a gentleman convict the day before yesterday,’ he 
said, with a sudden relapse into quiet earnestness. ‘But you are your own 
master and a gentleman without any qualifying terms whatever, now. And I 
have some great news for you. How would you like a great official future, 
as surveyor for the Crown, in New South Wales?’ 

George Hervey looked at him. He set down his glass with a steady hand. 

‘I should like it vastly,’ he replied with equal seriousness. ‘But how is it 
possible? What influence have I in Botany Bay? But I would be prepared, 
sir, to become almost anything, anywhere, so that it be honest, in order to 
get out of Van Diemen’s Land.’ 

Stephen Reddish clapped him jovially upon the shoulder, where the shot 
from Kelly’s gun had so lately torn its way, through the flesh, and made 
him wince. 


‘Listen!’ exclaimed Stephen. ‘I have no influence in Botany Bay either, 
but I have a great deal of influence, instead, in London, which is a much 
better place. Have you ever heard, my good George, of a certain Lord 
Clashland, one of His Majesty’s Secretaries of State?’ 

‘I have,’ responded Hervey. ‘He is the British Government itself, in so 
far as these convict Colonies of Australia are concerned.’ 

‘He is. And he is more than that,’ responded Stephen, in a lower and 
more cautious voice. ‘Lord Clashland is my father. That is my secret, 
George. And now, thanks to him—egad, the old devil is fond of me in his 
way—lI have just been appointed Comptroller-General of all the convict 
prisons in Australasia. I am finished with Port Franklin. Within a week or a 
little more from now, you shall be my official surveyor and director of all 
convict labour, George, upon the soil of New South Wales.’ 

George Hervey stared at him incredulously. 

‘Clashland?’ he repeated. ‘Lord Clashland’s son? But how can that be? 
Your name 

‘Bah! What’s in a name?’ demanded Stephen Reddish. ‘Aye, or in a 
marriage licence, either? A man is a man, for all that. I am a natural son. 
Yes, a bastard, if you like. My mother was a famous London actress. She 
loved Lord Clashland wisely, and she loved him well. I am the result. Egad, 
man, I am proud of my mother. Yes! And proud of my old bachelor-devil of 


a father, too. He did not neglect me. We lived at Richmond, when I was a 
boy, beside the Thames. Often, he came to visit us. He kept my mother 
properly, like a man. And I would sit on his knee, George, 


and play with his watch. It was the most wonderful and unique piece of 
jewellery in all the world.’ 

The far-away look of a wistful little boy came into Stephen’s eyes. He 
made no attempt to hide it. 

‘George, I would give all that I hope for in this world,’ he said, ‘just to 
see that watch again. I don’t suppose that I shall ever see my father any 
more. But the beautiful watch that I used to play with as a little boy, 
holding it up to my ear and then gazing upon it again and again with a 
child’s own fascinated eyes—ah, if only my father would leave me that 
watch in his will, I would value it more than a dukedom. Indeed, I would.’ 

George nodded with sympathy. He liked, immensely, this sensitive and 
lonely side of the terrible man. 

‘Then why not write to him and ask him for it, while he is still alive?’ he 
said. ‘Do not wait until he is dead. Write to him. Remind him of those 
happy days. They must have been days of happiness, too, for him. He must 
have loved you then, sir, as every manly father must surely love his child. 
Remind him of it all. He will send you that precious watch, some day, as a 
keepsake, I am sure.’ 

‘Egad, you are right,’ exclaimed Reddish. ‘I will do so this very day. I 
have never allowed him to forget me, you see. Twice a year I write to him, 
telling him how I fare. It is because of him, my father, and because of my 
tremendous ambition, you must know, that I have been such a devil-driving 
demon at Port Franklin. I wanted to get on. Once here, out in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where he sent me, with a few hundred pounds and an appointment 
upon the official staff of old Rum and Ropes, I was determined to make my 
mark. Well, 


George, I am going to make it. You and I together, presently, in Botany 
Bay, will show these Colonial Australians something. I will give them 
convict driving! Old Malachi McAusland, the former Comptroller-General 
of Prisons for Australasia, had a terrible name as a driver of felons. Ha! ha! 
I will make them look back upon old Malachi as an angel of Botany Bay. 


Stephen Reddish will teach them something. The damned dogs! I will play 
Julius Czesar, George, to the very life, upon the stage of Sydney. And you, 
confound you, what part will you play?’ 

George Hervey shuddered again. This strange desire for violence, upon 
the part of his former master, was so vehement that it made the manumitted 
convict fear for the unknown possibilities of the future. 

‘Neither that of Brutus nor yet that of the lean and hungry Cassius,’ he 
said. ‘I am no traitor. I am at least faithful, I believe, to the salt that I eat.’ 

‘Good! Then you shall play the part of Mark Antony,’ cried the 
delighted Stephen. ‘Give me your hand! It is a bargain, eh? When I am 
dead, you shall pronounce my funeral oration. Splendid!’ 

And he seized the hand of his former numbered serf and shook it 
vehemently, beaming upon George Hervey with a boy’s delight in his eager 
eyes. The two men faced one another no longer as slave to master, but as 
man to man. 

‘Antony, my boy, the world is all before us!’ ejaculated Stephen. ‘We 
shall conquer Botany Bay together, or die. Farewell to this provincial 
drudgery in Van Diemen’s Land! Egad, I am my mother’s son, George, as 
well as my father’s. I think like an actor. I have an actor’s sense of the 
theatre. I feel as if I were a genuine 


Edmund Kean or a Roscius, do you see, engaged to play the part of Julius 
Ceesar at His Majesty’s Theatre in New South Wales.’ 

‘No man is the worse for being his mother’s son,’ quietly commented 
George Hervey. ‘Your feelings are natural. Your ambitions are reasonable. 
But if I may venture to presume so far, sir, why play the part of such a 
driver? Would not a certain tactful reserve and watchfulness carry you 
further. Is it always wise, good friend of mine, to play the part of a leading 
citizen of Hell?’ 

Reddish released his hand. He looked blank. 

‘Egad, that is a dagger-stab of a question, Mark Antony,’ he said. ‘I must 
think it over. You did not mean that question unkindly, did you?’ 

‘No, sir. I did not,’ replied George. ‘But you wish me always to be quite 
honest and frank, do you not?’ 

‘Aye. I do.’ 

‘Well, then,’ continued the other earnestly, ‘why not try an entirely new 
policy in New South Wales? Why not put away the cruel whip, I ask, and 


pull down the brutal gallows? One hundred years from now, sir, the 
Australian people of the future would revere the memory of that far-sighted 
Comptroller-General of Prisons, such as you are capable of being, who 
brought this entire ghastly gallows system of human slavery to an end.’ 

Stephen listened attentively. He sat down again with a long, distracted, 
speculative look. Then he shook his head. 

‘No. I was not born to play to that kind of a gallery, George,’ he said, 
decisively. ‘I want my applause while I am here. Damn it, man, we have 
only got one life to 


live, and I must make the most of it. So, too, must you, good fellow.’ 

‘Then you don’t believe in Christianity?’ 

Stephen Reddish stared at him for a while with flashing eyes. He 
thought that his former prisoner and numbered slave was beginning to be 
facetious with him. But, when he saw that the ex-slave was in deadly 
earnest, he mollified his menacing look of scorn, and began to smile. 

‘A Christian!’ he said, half-musingly. ‘Not I! Empires, my friend, cannot 
be built with goody-goody mortar. Ha! You can always measure a people 
by its gods. We Englishmen, accordingly, George, if you measure us after 
that practical fashion, as we ought to be measured, are a damned bad lot. 
Christians? Egad, was Charles Greville a Christian, think you, when he sold 
his own mistress, Nelson’s poor Emma later on, to his own uncle the 
British Ambassador at Naples, Sir William Hamilton? Faugh! We stink, 
man. We simply stink. It is only our damned effrontery as a nation, do you 
see, that saves us. Ha! Christian? I will tell you what we are, George. We 
are the bloodiest set of canting monsters in all history. That is what we are, 
good friend. Take the fly-catching madness of Diocletian; add the damnable 
cowardice of Commodus, who made his adversary in the Roman arena 
fight with a leaden sword; throw in a touch of Titus and Vespasian for 
military doggedness—aye, and wrap up the whole lot, I say, in the 
miserable hide of that canting Whig dog of a Brutus, and there you have the 
British people, compounded, with all its villainous superficial pride and 
poisonous vanity, like a felony upon two legs: aye, a walking pill!’ 


‘Surely we are not as bad as all that?’ cried George. 


‘Aye! And a damned sight worse,’ thundered Stephen, refilling the 
glasses. ‘Think of that blasted forging, swindling, blackmailing, atrocious 
villain of a Clive. How did he become master of India? Was it by preaching 
John Wesley sermons, think you, to the Nabob of Arcot? No, it was by 
forgery, sir. It was by bribing the leaders, upon the other side, not to fight. 
He was a born rogue and blackmailer, I say, from his boyhood upwards. 
Ha! That is the kind of man that England likes: the master criminal—the 
man who tears his forty or fifty thousand pounds a year, mark you, out of 
the starving poor black wretches of Bengal; and who, by his implicit 
example and unqualified success, invites every other respectable rogue and 
cozening knave in holy England to follow suit. Christianity? Ha! ha! Egad, 
man, the one thing that holds our enormous fraud of an empire together is 
not the sword. It is our own utter incapacity, first of all, to see ourselves as 
we really are, and then to laugh. Monsters! Cursed monsters of unspeakable 
solemnity—that 1s what we are. Man! What have we already done in Van 
Diemen’s Land? Have we not already murdered the entire native race? Aye, 
we have shot them down like dogs; poisoned them off, poor harmless and 
unhappy creatures, like vermin, or driven them into the sea. Think of that! 
A whole aboriginal race murdered—stamped flat, in less than fifty years— 
in order to make way for squatters’ sheep. We confiscated the whole of 
their lands, leaving them not one square inch of Van Diemen’s Land for 
themselves, for the benefit of a class. Twas thus that the firm foundations 
of our rising Colonial tyranny were laid. Ha! We brought 


in the white savages of Christian England, my good George, to be our 
slaves, and simultaneously we blew the poor original dark-skinned savages 
of the country clean off the face of the earth.’ 

The landlord looked in at the door. 

‘More wine, gentlemen?’ he inquired. ‘A famous luncheon is preparing. 
I trust that you will find it to your taste.’ 

‘Aye! More wine!’ boisterously shouted Stephen. ‘Hark you, host 
Davoren. You are an old timer. Did you ever see anything markedly 
Christian about Van Diemen’s Land, when first I landed here, in the days of 
old Rum and Ropes?’ 

Davoren smiled introspectively. He removed the empty bottle with 
solicitous hands. 


‘No. I did not, sir,’ he said. ‘Governor Davey—old Rum and Ropes as 
you call him—was the very devil incarnate. He would walk about, in broad 
daylight, all over Hobart Town, in his shirt sleeves and with his coat thrown 
over his arm; carousing with his boon companions here, at the “Ship Inn”, 
and inviting everybody, including convicts, to drink. With those who 
pleased him, gentlemen, upon such occasions, he would drink deep; giving 
to them grants in fee—samples of rich lands, in the interior of the island, as 
their reward. But those who offended him, he would either flog or hang. 
Aye, sirs, he was indeed the very fiend incarnate—old Rum and Ropes.’ 

‘There you are!’ cried Stephen, heartily, as Davoren departed in haste to 
bring more wine. ‘What did I tell you? That’s how rollicking Toby Belch of 
the sacred British Navy laid down the law. Drink with me and become rich, 
remain sober and respectable and I will 


either cut your hide to bloody pieces or else hang you—that was his way. 
And that fellow Davey, mark you, fought with Nelson at Trafalgar. He was 
no common lout. Not he! Davoren,’ he exclaimed to the landlord, as the 
latter entered again, ‘tell my friend George Hervey here of how things went 
on, later, after old Rum and Ropes had gone, under Governor Arthur.’ 

The ‘old hand’ pursed his lips. He set down the bottle with a solicitous 
air. 

‘I would rather not, sir,’ he said apologetically. ‘Those times still make 
me wake up in a dreadful sweat at night, out of bad dreams. I have seen 
men whipped to death; seen them with my own eyes—and what for? Why 
were they beaten to death? For the insolence, sirs, of smiling. Yes. Flogged 
to death in Van Diemen’s Land, many a man, for daring to smile when 
some imbecile or other of a squatter or an official—begging your pardon— 
had given them an order. Bad days! Bad days! No evidence of any 
wrongdoing was required. The lash and the gallows, sirs, were the standing 
medicines for everything. And they rubbed them in, the squatters did. Oh, 
yes! They rubbed the medicine in.’ 

He refilled their glasses and then went out softly, leaving a subtle 
reminiscentia atmosphere of blood and howling savagery behind him. 

‘That was the practical school of Christianity in which I got my official 
training, George,’ said Reddish, tossing down his wine. ‘So now you know. 
We had a standing army of seventeen thousand convicts to flog, and we cut 
them to pieces. Twelve thousand of ’em we made away with. So it’s no use 


preaching Christianity to me, my friend. I have dabbled my lily-white 
hands 


too much, officially, in blood. I’m another Clive, George. Ha! ha! Another 
Lord Clive in the making. If I cannot inherit my own father’s tide, on 
account of the bar sinister, then at least I can make one. Clashland or 
Lashland—what is the difference? You mark my words. I shall rise, like 
Robert Clive, to become a respected member of the British House of Lords; 
and my tide, when I get there, if I am at all consulted in the matter, shall be 
Lord Lashland, of Botany Bay.’ 

With that, he poured himself out another glass. This, too, he drank in a 
great hurry, and then poured out a third. 

‘So cease your damned pious exhortations, George,’ he said, solemnly, 
across the lifted glass. “You were right in the beginning. I am the first 
citizen of Hell, and a citizen of Hell I will be. Damn the odds! If I can’t flog 
and hang my way to power, in New South Wales, and become another tided 
English nobleman like our holy Indian forger of a Clive, who can?’ 

George shook his head. 

“You have chosen an unlucky star to follow,’ he said, gravely. ‘Lord 
Clive cut his own throat, in the end. What sort of a success was that? 
Suicide confessed his own deep sense, you must know, of utter moral 
failure. So do not, I beg you, follow in his fatal footsteps. There is a great 
man hidden in you, somewhere, Stephen Reddish. Then why not let him 
out? Fall into step with the coming epoch, sir. I am only a freshly 
manumitted convict. But yesterday, Stephen, I was a slave among my 
fellow-slaves. But even I can sense the spirit of the great new age that is 
coming. Think it over, my good friend. Christianity is the one and only 
thing that I have held to, during my own five years in Hell. 


Surely, therefore, Stephen, no matter how bad and bloody your official past, 
Christianity can also do something, now, for you!’ 

Reddish stared at him in a strange and fatalistic way. All his boisterous 
ex-gallows gaiety of spirit had gone out of him. He seemed to have become 
abruptly saddened and deflated, like a living balloon. 

‘Too late, old George!’ he muttered slowly. ‘Too late! If I could only see 
a good omen—my father’s watch, or something like that—I might perhaps 


believe in it. But not now. Too much blood and barbarism in Van Diemen’s 
Land have got me down. Too late for repentance now, old fellow, I say.’ 

George Hervey laughed. It was a full, deep, rich, musical laugh—a 
sound that made the deflated and unhappy-looking Stephen Reddish sit 
back in his chair and stare across the table at George, his eyes wild and 
protruding. 

‘So the places are changed, eh’ he demanded, harshly. ‘You think that 
you can play the part of the Gaol Governor now, and laugh at me as if I 
were some damned miserable lag? Don’t you get ahead of yourself, George 
Hervey. One word from me to the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
back you will go to your old chain gang at Port Franklin again.’ 

‘Then speak it, man!’ Hervey said. ‘Go to your infernal tyrant of a 
Governor and give him that one word. Tell him that I am ready, this instant, 
to march.’ 

Stephen’s eyes stood out. He had swallowed too much wine in a hurry, 
he knew, but he was not drunk. And the sudden and uncompromising terms 
of Hervey’s challenge appalled him. 

‘Eh?’ he muttered thickly. ‘Willing to go back? 


Back again to slavery? Damned rot! What do you mean?’ 

‘I simply mean that I was not laughing at you, Stephen,’ said George. ‘I 
was laughing at the ridiculous ideas, man, that you seem to nave about the 
universe. Repent? Who asked you to repent? Not I? Do you think, my 
friend, that I am a miserable echo of that sort of tame pulpit bunkum? Why, 
man, their monstrous doctrine of repentance, as they call it, is so much 
ghastly nonsense. Get yourself re-charged—that is the plain English of a 
genuine Jesus’s message. Get back to the honesty and the innocence of 
your childhood. Back to Eden! Aye, back to an Eden of the good! That poet 
in Sydney, Randolph Cochrane, 1s right. Or half-way right, at all events. He 
is the first and only man in Botany Bay that I want to see, if ever I get 
there. So you can send me back to the old chain gang at Port Franklin to- 
morrow, Stephen Reddish, if you want to. It is my own manhood that I rely 
upon, and not upon yours.’ 

Stephen frowned at him darkly, with one hand lifted to his mouth. But it 
was an empty hand, and contained no glass. 

“You are a damned devil,’ he said, slowly and maliciously. ‘I wish to 
God that John Kelly had blown your brains out, that day in the quarry, 


instead of merely chipping a piece off your shoulder. Then I would not 
have had to listen to a hell-fire, scalding sermon like this.’ 

George laughed again, but happily, at his friend. 

‘No, you don’t, Stephen,’ he replied with energy. ‘That is is a lie. And 
you know that it is a lie. There is enough blood upon your hands, already, 
without the 


addition of mine. What you really mean is that you are a coward—yes, a 
moral coward, Stephen; afraid to let yourself grow up. That’s all.’ 

Stephen Reddish half rose from his seat. Then he fell back again with an 
angry look. 

‘A coward! How a coward?’ he ejaculated. ‘By God, my friend, old 
Rum and Ropes would not have stood a dressing-down like this.’ 

‘No. But you will,’ responded George, very quietly. “It is a certain bitter 
physic, my good Stephen, that you need, and you are man enough to know 
it. Come! You have been Stephen Blackish long enough. Be Stephen 
Reddish in reality. Let the sun of your own youth come up. That is all, 
Stephen, that the genuine spirit of Christ’s gospel really means. Suffer thine 
own childhood to come back unto thee, and forbid it not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. That’s it. That’s the real thing. But the foul and 
atrocious, symbolically blood-mongering liars who preach in our England’s 
churches have turned Christ’s teachings into a bestial God-eating, 
cannibalistic orgy. I wish to God that they were all at Port Franklin to-day, 
every last vicar and dean and smug Episcopalian bishop among them, in 
chain.’ 

This time it was Stephen himself who laughed. 

‘Eh! So you believe in a taste of the lash for somebody, after all?’ he 
said. “If you had them here in Van Diemen’s Land, you would give the 
bishops hell?’ 

“Yes, I would,’ answered George Hervey firmly. ‘I would give them the 
same taste of the whip that Jesus gave to their fellow thieves in the Jewish 
temple. For are they not, to-day, the identical kith and kin of the Annas- 
and-Caiaphas gang? And what do you think 


I am? And what do you think that I have done, in chains, here in Van 
Diemen’s Land, during the last five years. Why, man alive, Jesus Christ 


himself was only crucified once, and it was all over in one day. But I have 
died five thousand deaths, let alone one, since I sailed from Bristol in 
chains. For me, night itself has been the welcome womb of Time, into 
which I have crept, my friend, as into a living grave. And if I have died five 
thousand deaths, Stephen, then I have also known five thousand 
resurrections. Aye, and more!’ 

He paused for a while, and took up his glass of wine. Slowly, and as if 
fascinated by the voice and the Olympian bearing of his former slave, 
Stephen Reddish rose to his feet. But he said nothing. He listened, instead, 
with heart and mind as well as with his ears. 

‘So I warn you, Stephen, that there is a strange but very real 
trigonometry of the soul as well as of material things,’ said George, 
earnestly. “And if you take me, after all, to New South Wales, then I warn 
you that I shall be a surveyor of the human spirit, as well as of the land 
itself, over there. That man Cochrane, whose poem I have read here in 
Hobart Town—that prophet of an Eden of the good—he and I have got a 
work to do, in Botany Bay, together. And so have you, Stephen. I do not 
know the man, Randolph Cochrane. I only know that his work exists. So 
will you not become a member of our trinity, Stephen, and work with us, 
when the time comes, to create a newer and a truer human destiny for 
Australia? There are already seventy-five thousand convict slaves, I 
believe, in New South Wales. Surely, Stephen, in order to become another 
miserable, self-destroying wretch like Robert 


Clive, you are not prepared to drive one half of that army of the damned 
into their graves?’ 

Reddish said nothing. His mind was being torn all to pieces by a 
thousand conflicting thoughts. 

‘Ten million of the poor abject coloured creatures of Bengal were 
starved to death, inside two years, in order that Lord Clive might have his 
sacred income of forty thousand pounds a year,’ George Hervey went on, 
implacably. ‘Don’t you think that it was the accumulated blood-yeast of 
those unhappy, murdered Hindoo victims of English rapine that burst the 
miserable heart of Clive asunder, in the end, and made him commit suicide? 
Then I do. So what about it, Stephen? When we arrive in New South Wales, 
you and I, do you intend to cut the poor, wretched convict creatures to 
pieces with your official whip, as you have said, or do you not?’ 


He paused for an answer, still holding up, with a steady hand, his 
untasted glass of wine. 

“You are tearing my whole career to pieces,’ said Stephen at last, 
hoarsely and with his actor’s face all plastic misery. ‘How the hell can I 
play the Christian part? It simply is not in me. I tell you, Hervey, that we 
Englishmen are no damned good. We are rotten, I say—fifty times rottener 
than the Romans. We Englishmen? Bah! With all this bloody greed and 
universal stain of villainy on our hands, what else can we be?’ 

‘Oh, yes, we can, in spite of all that!’ exclaimed the manumitted slave. 
‘There is a bigger and a better England yet that will blossom into being, 
man, if only we play our proper part. Is is you and I, and nobody else, who 
will decide it. As a race, I know, we are torn between two equally savage 
instincts. One is the instinct 


to worship the man who is good, and the cause that he stands for; whilst the 
other instinct is the bestial desire, at the least excuse, to crucify that very 
man and to tear his flesh and his cause to pieces. We are dirtier and more 
poisonous-minded Jews and Asiatics, at the core, than ever the Jews, in 
their savagest epoch, knew how to be. Well, then, we must simply face that 
fact. If there be any kneeling on earth to be done, let all England, I say, get 
down upon her knees and weep, as the Jews themselves have wept. God 
knows, there is enough blood upon the hands of England, in Van Diemen’s 
Land alone, let alone in Bengal and Botany Bay, to convict her of sin.’ 

Stephen Reddish looked down at his own hands. Then he placed them 
out of sight, hastily, as if those stark invisible stains were too much for him, 
behind his back. 

‘Blood!’ he ejaculated. “A whole accursed ocean blood. We are nothing 
but the pampered citizens of hell.’ 

George Hervey smiled a little. 

‘Stephen, it 1s good to hear you say that,’ he answered gently. ‘But we 
shall become something else. In New South Wales, you and I and Randolph 
Cochrane will begin the new age. We shall not go in for cant or rant. There 
are enough professional parasites on Jesus Christ already doing that. But 
we can at least be upright and fearless men, can we not?’ 

“We can,’ said Stephen. ‘Yes. And By God, we will.’ 

‘Good! Then let this glass of the earth’s own blood be a pledge of faith 
between us,’ replied George Hervey. And he held out his own untasted 


wine, across the table, to Stephen’s lips. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HUMAN BRUTES 


HE island hell of Van Diemen’s Land, first discovered in August, 

1642, by the Dutchman Abel Janszoon Tasman, and named by him 
after the then Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies, Anthony Van 
Diemen, has a total area of 26,215 square miles. It is separated from the 
southern end of the continental mass of Australia by one hundred miles or 
more of open sea; and the name of this broad channel is Bass Strait. Hobart 
Town is situated at the extreme southern end of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
English, for some peculiar reason, as if they were ashamed of their 
nefarious methods of colonization, have left the whole of the northern 
portion of the gigantic continental island of Australia uninhabited; even as 
it remains, after one hundred and fifty years, at the present day. 

Now at the northern end of Van Diemen’s island of damnation, and as 
far away from Hobart Town and its horrors as they could get, dwelt the few 
civilized inhabitants thereof. They had a small local centre of settlement of 
their own, upon the banks of the River Tamas, called Launceston. This 
place was about one hundred and twenty miles distant, as the bird flies, 
from Hobart Town. And from thence, and from adjacent points, as from the 
month of November, 1834, 


the most adventurous spirits, headed by two rival leaders named John 
Pascoe Fawkner and John Batman, commenced to swarm across Bass 
Strait, and to settle upon or near the River Yarra, upon the Australian 
mainland. There was also another group of ambitious squatter-settlers, 
headed by four brothers named Edward, Francis, John and Stephen Henry, 
who made an effective settlement and a whaling station, combined with a 
sheep-squattage, at a bay named Portland, some two hundred miles to the 
west of the River Yarra. 

And so, when Stephen Reddish and George Hervey were upon the high 
seas, having left Hobart Town for ever behind them, being bound direct for 
Sydney, a public meeting took place, in the open air, at Melbourne; that 
being the name of this original and more gregarious free settlement beside 
the Yarra. The meeting was held beneath a gnarled and venerable giant of 


an Australian eucalyptus tree. The speaker was Doctor John Dunmore 
Lang. The little Scotchman looked very small beside the mighty tree. But 
there was that energy of purpose in him which made him bigger and more 
powerful, morally, than any mountain. Those free settlers from Van 
Diemen’s Land had elected him to be their representative in Sydney upon 
his reputation alone, before they had even set eyes upon him; and now, 
magnetically, the elected leader of the Port Phillip district, as that part of 
Australia was then called, and his electors stood face to face. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the little man, ‘what do we want to make of this great 
land of Australia? Is it our purpose to make it a universal hell upon earth, 
after the pattern of Van Diemen’s Land and bad old Botany Bay, or do we 
wish to make it another free and independent United 


States of America: what our Sydney-side poet-laureate Randolph Cochrane 
has called an Eden of the good? 

‘I can read,’ he said, ‘even before you speak, the spontaneous answer 
upon your faces. You desire, unanimously, now and for ever more, to set up 
a free-soil State or Colony, where no man shall be bound in convict slavery, 
and where every settler shall be independent, brave, and free. That being 
so, I have some news for you, my friends and valued electors, which will 
open your eyes. I am commissioned by His Excellency the Governor of 
New South Wales to convey to you an intimation that far-sighted steps have 
also been taken, in another direction, to convert the Moreton Bay territory 
into a free-soil area for settlement; and furthermore—and this is the 
crashing disaster which will tame and bring to heel our convict-hungry 
squattocracy in New South Wales—His Excellency the Governor is 
officially advised, from London, that all land-titles hitherto granted, since 
the establishment of the first English settlement in Australia, are invalid; 
and the lands in question may, if necessary, be resumed by the Crown.’ 

This news burst on the meeting like a bomb. A hundred and fifty 
different voices shouted questions, mingled with loud and uproarious 
cheers, at once. In the midst of the sudden tumult, Doctor John held up his 
hand. 

‘Do not alarm yourselves unnecessarily,’ he said, ‘for you have nothing 
to worry about. On the contrary, it is the rich slave-owners of New South 
Wales—the Major-General Stainburns of Mount Stainburn and their kind— 


who have good cause to worry. Do you not, at a glance, observe their 
position? For if they should even 


dare to lift one finger, my friends, to resist this mighty free-soil movement, 
then, thanks to our vigilant and farsighted little genius of a Governor, they 
can instantly be crushed by the issue of an Order in Council from the 
Crown, and the whole of their lands confiscated.’ 

He paused again. And now there were no more alarmed and excited 
questions. The cheers, instead, burst out with a tremendous roar of 
approval. After this sudden storm of enthusiasm had lulled a little, John 
Lang went on. 

‘Our pampered pups and fancy “bloods” of the slave-owning 
squattocracy in New South Wales,’ he observed, ‘have the pleasant habit of 
contemptuously referring to Sir Dratsum Sneek as old Keen’s Mustard. 
Well, they are more correct than they think. There is an edge upon the able 
mind of His Excellency, I may inform you, as keen as that of any razor. As 
you are aware, Sir Dratsum Sneek is an admiral of the British Navy. And it 
is the custom of that Navy, I believe, to do all of its preliminary work in 
silence. That has certainly been the case, in regard to this momentous 
question of land titles, with Sir Dratsum Sneek. He is a vigilant statesman, I 
may say, who firmly believes, as I do, in the establishment of a free and 
absolutely independent nation in Australia. His arch-enemies, of course, 
headed, politically, by Mr. Wentworth, lie among the members of the rich, 
slave-owning, landed squattocracy; and so, by initiating an official inquiry 
in London as to the validity of the titles which they fondly imagine 
themselves to hold, but do not really hold at all, in regard to their lands, we 
have secured our guns in advance. 

‘Now this gives the free-soil party, of which I have 


the honour to be the humble leader, the whip-hand of the situation. 
Simultaneously, alike in the Moreton Bay territory and here in the Port 
Phillip area, where you have established your free and independent homes, 
we can go straight ahead, henceforth, with the establishment of free-soil 
Colonies or States. Hate us as they may, the Stainburns and their fellow 
slave-owners upon the Bathurst Plains will not dare to lift a hand. They are 
defeated before the battle begins. And I would like you one and all, now 


that you know how masterly a stroke of strategy Sir Dratsum Sneek has 
executed, to carry a unanimous resolution, which I shall now submit, 
congratulating His Excellency, first of all, upon his noble and far-sighted 
efforts for the welfare of a civilized humanity in Australia; and secondly, 
respectfully requesting the separation of the whole of the Port Phillip 
district from New South Wales forthwith, and its erection into a self- 
governing and independent, free-soil State without delay.’ 

No more need be said about that meeting. 

It was short, it was sudden, it was historic. It sent John Dunmore Lang 
back to Sydney, forthwith, armed with a radical resolution that blazed, in 
the largest possible type, in due course, in the columns of John Gallburn’s 
newspaper, the Australian. 

The Sydney in which that all-significant news from Port Phillip 
appeared was a Sydney in a strange and fearful ferment. The great saloon 
bar of the ‘Cumberland Hotel’, for instance, was filled with the noisy 
uproar and semi-alcoholic clamour of squatters’ curses. Also, the Sydney 
Gazette foamed and screamed against His Excellency the Governor, upon 
behalf of the affrighted squattocracy, with maniacal rage. It called 


him every name in the Tory calendar of abuse. Only one man went about 
the boiling-spirited village city with a quiet and assenting face. 

That face was the property of the leader of the squatters’ party, Mr. 
Wentworth. 

‘Be quiet, you damned fools!’ he whispered everywhere. “The Governor 
has been clever enough to get us all upon a lee-shore, where he can blow us 
out of the water. I have known about this defect in our land-titles from the 
beginning, but I dared not breathe a word about it until I had obtained a 
position of complete political power. Now that dream is over. It is too late 
to do anything. We shall have to accept the best terms that we can get. We 
can demand nothing. We dare not make a single threat. Old Keen’s Mustard 
has been one too many for us. And now,’ he said to Major-General 
Stainburn himself, in the latter’s town house at Point Piper, ‘the first and 
most essential thing is for you and me or two other influential men to do 
what I cannot any longer conveniently do; and that is, to make an instant 
call upon that squalling imbecile of an Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts, and shut 
the mouth of the Sydney Gazette.’ 


So it was done. Major-General Alexander Maurice Caudine Stainburn 
did what was required of him, and then shut up his ten thousand pound 
Colonial mansion at Point Piper on Sydney Harbour; and forthwith tore off, 
with all his family, to Bathurst, in a thundering rage. In one corner of the 
great four-horse chariot, next to Miss Agnes Stainburn, sat the lately- 
sobered-up but wholly washed-out-looking Percival Saltram, with his 
sullen-featured boon companion George Stainburn sitting opposite, along 
with his mother; but the infuriated 


Major-General ignored them all. He only spoke to his eldest son, Auriac 
Stainburn, lately returned from Oxford—a big-nosed, hectoring-mannered 
person like himself; and to him, indeed, the Major-General spat out the full 
accumulated bitterness of his heart. 

The glory of the Blue Mountains was all around them, beyond 
Katoomba, but for all this pure and rapturous beauty of the sapphire-tinted 
eastern watershed of Australia the Major-General cared nothing. He only 
cared for the still terrible threat to his safe possession of his assigned 
slaves, and to the material basis of all such slavery—his seventy thousand 
acres of land. For Major-General Alexander Maurice Caudine Stainburn 
was the military emeritus Grand Mogul of Botany Bay. Clean-shaven and 
irascible, it was the proudest claim of this slave-owning local Duke of 
Wellington that one of his English ancestors, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, had fought with King Richard—the famous Lion Heart—in the 
Third Crusade. Two other military ancestors, again, it was his boast, had 
commanded Scottish divisions in the Sixth and Seventh Crusades. Yet 
another member of the family, Sir David Stainburn of Balfroen, near 
Stirling, was second in command under Sir William Wallace at the Battle of 
Falkirk, where Sir David was killed. For the Stainburns, it seemed, were a 
ferocious breed of medieval Englishmen who had turned Scotchmen 
towards the close of the Middle Ages; absorbing all of the barbaric vices 
and few or none of the manifold virtues of the noble-hearted Scottish race. 
Sir Malcolm Stainburn, laird of Balfroen, Mulguy, and of all adjoining 
parts on the road from Stirling to Glasgow, had chosen the long-horned 
head of a unicorn to be the aggressive crest of this tyrannical family, 
together 


with an obscure Gaelic legend, which, when translated meant ‘Peace or 
War—you can have which you please’. 

At the Battle of Flodden, in the year 1513, the Stainburn family, of 
Anglo-Scotch fanatics had played its not inglorious part. And again, in 
1745, in furious support of the so-called Young Pretender, Charles Edward 
Stuart, the immediate paternal grandfather of Major-General Alexander 
Maurice Caudine Stainburn had been killed. As for the haughty and fire- 
eating Major-General himself, he had been born at Belfroen in the year 
1769. He entered the Imperial Army of England, as an ensign, in 1794. He 
first tasted active warfare in the West Indies, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
and was with Wellington’s forces, afterwards, in the Peninsular War. He 
commanded a battalion of his own, in that bloody struggle, at the Battles of 
Busaco and Albuera. He succeeded, in the year 1814, to the command of 
the first battalion of his regiment, and served with it in America; but was 
recalled to Europe in 1815, where he arrived three days before the Battle of 
Waterloo. Coming out of that final Napoleonic combat for the world’s 
supremacy alive and vigorous, he sailed for Australia, in command of his 
regiment—the 4th Buffs—in the year 1824. He became Acting Governor of 
New South Wales, for one day only, after the departure of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, in 1825. On that one day, whilst the supreme power in Botany 
Bay abided in his hands, he had seized for himself the seventy thousand 
acres of rich lands comprising the princely squattage of Mount Stainburn, 
not far from Bathurst, and as Acting Governor of the Colony had granted 
himself full title—so at least he imagined—therein. During the same day, 
with practical Anglo-Scottish shrewdness, he had organized 


the first body of mounted policemen in Botany Bay; known, thereafter, as 
Stainburn’s Police, in order that he might have a convenient force of 
cavalry available, in any emergency, for the defence of his lands. 

In the year 1827, however, he was ordered to transfer himself, together 
with his regiment, to the capital of Anglo-Asia at Calcutta; and was 
appointed, immediately after his arrival, to the command of a whole 
brigade in the presidency of Bengal. He had subsequently received, in 
1830, the brevet rank of Major-General; but, disappointed at the fact that he 
had received no title of knighthood, he had forthwith retired from the 
British Army, full of hatred for the Government of England, and yet 
passionately loyal to all Anglo-Scottish feudo clan traditions; to live, 


henceforth, either in his palatial house at Point Piper, or else upon his slave- 
endowed gigantic property at Mount Stainburn. 

In the year 1836, accordingly, Major-General Stainburn was sixty-seven 
years old. He had dreamed, in earlier days, when William Charles 
Wentworth had brought forward his brilliant scheme for the formation of an 
Australian landed aristocracy, rich dreams of becoming a duke or a 
Colonial marquis or an earl, at the very least; but the sour Presbyterian 
Major-General Stainburn of India was not popular with the rougher 
squattocracy of early Bathurst; and, accordingly, it had been very largely 
out of spite and fierce dislike for the high social pretensions of the 
Stainburn family that William Saltram—the real acknowledged leader of 
the uncouth squattocracy of Bathurst’s plains—had spat out upon the 
Wentworth scheme for titular glories his rich tobacco juice of scorn. 


This was the man, then, rolling homewards in his chariot past 
Wallerawang and Katoomba, whom Sir Dratsum Sneek had raised to a state 
of boiling fury with an awful blow. The title to his land, granted by himself 
to himself, invalid. A// land titles in Australia were worthless, so the 
authorities in England, instigated to action by His Excellency, had 
pronounced; because of one dreadful flaw in the drafting thereof—they 
were grants, in short, from the Governor of the Colony to each fortunate 
individual; whereas no title at all was valid in law, so official England had 
said, unless the title distinctly specified that such lands were granted, direct, 
by the King. 

It was as if a lightning-blast had torn the entire sacred edifice of the 
Stainburn fortunes to pieces. If the land went, reverting back to the Crown, 
then also went the slaves. For the Crown itself, through various Colonial 
Governors, had assigned the whole of the Stainburn supply of free labour, 
as well as of free lands; wherefore, if one went, the other as obviously 
departed with it: and so the face that Major-General Stainburn turned upon 
his son Auriac, that day, rolling homewards over the mountains, was a face 
to inspire discretion, as well as fear. 

‘This is what comes,’ he gritted, ‘of having our landed interests placed 
at the mercy of a play-acting imbecile like William Charles Wentworth. 
The cursed fool knew all about the hidden weakness in all Colonial titles, 
so he says, but could do nothing to set our titles right, for fear of adverse 
action by the officers of the Crown. Action by the Devil! All that we 


wanted, d’ you see, was a hint, in secret, that our Colonial tides were 
invalid. Then, given that warning, a dozen or 


more of the really respectable squatters of New South Wales, and not the 
Saltram riff-raff’—here he glared ferociously, across the swaying carriage, 
at Percival—‘without saying a word to anyone, could have proceeded, 
individually, to London. There, without any difficulty at all, with the aid of 
the directors of the Bank of New South Wales, we could have engineered 
the quick passage through the House of Commons of a short Act, making 
valid all Colonial titles. The damned thing could have been done, and 
through the House of Lords as well, I say, five months or more before a 
single soul in Botany Bay heard one word of it. Bah! And now, thanks to 
that infernal theatrical mountebank of a Wentworth, and thanks to that God- 
damned pestilential admiral of a Sneek, it is for evermore too late!’ 

His son Auriac said nothing. He was a very superior personage, 
despising everything and almost everybody in the Colonies, but he had a 
very hearty secret respect for the strategy of Sir Dratsum Sneek. 

‘Who the devil put him up to it? That is what I want to know,’ thundered 
the Major-General, as the chariot rolled on. ‘Sneek did not think of that, 
himself. He is too damned stupid. There has been a traitor somewhere, I 
say. Can it have been the Colonial Secretary himself, Alexander McLeay, 
who has betrayed our class?’ 

‘I think not, sir,’ ventured Auriac at last. ‘From the one or two short 
conversations that I have had with Mr. McLeay, I gather that he detests His 
Excellency, and would do anything at all, within his power, rather than 
assist the Governor in any way.’ 

‘Then it must have been that blasted interfering object of a John 
Dunmore Lang,’ said the Major-General. 


‘The hands of that incendiary dog are in every evil plot. Instead of 
attending, d’ you see, to his proper business as a preacher, he wanders up 
and down the continent, aided and abetted by that damned admiral, and 
thrusting in his accursed nose and fingers everywhere. I am told, indeed, 
that he has just been over in the Port Phillip district, stirring up sedition 
there. By God, if I had him in Bengal, I’d teach him a lesson. I’d stop his 


knavish pranks for him, once and for all. Aye, sir! Minister or no Minister 
of the Gospel, ’'d blow him from the guns.’ 

‘Bail up!’ 

As the chariot swung out, on the brink of a tremendous cliff, towards the 
edge of the precipice, six men on horseback barred the way. They were 
bushrangers, all with levelled pistols. “Bail up!’ they cried again; and the 
armed out-riders upon the two leading horses of the Mayjor-General’s 
carriage, too affrighted to make any other movement whatsoever, brought 
the heavy vehicle to a stand. 

The Major-General looked at the levelled guns. He did not speak a word. 
The women screamed, but he remained still, and did not utter a sound. On 
the contrary, it was Percival Saltram who arose, like a rocket in the chariot, 
and yelled aloud. 

‘Blister!’ he shrieked at the leading highwayman. ‘Blister! Don’t shoot! 
It’s Percival Saltram from Dalbeukie. Don’t shoot! You know me.’ He was 
in terrible panic, and almost screamed with terror. 

‘Aye, I know you, you !? cried the alarmed bush-ranger. ‘Take that, 
you cursed whelp, to shut your mother’s yawp of a mouth!’ 

He pulled the trigger as the Major-General sprang 


up. There was a loud roar, and the leaden vomit from the belly of the pistol, 
missing Saltram, blew out the Major-General’s brains. 

Blister, the erstwhile armed guard of Venus Colossal at the ‘Squatters’ 
Paradise’, stood up in his stirrups. He saw the body of the annihilated 
Major-General Stainburn fall forward into the arms of his horrified eldest 
son. He snatched at another pistol, and took murderous aim. 

‘Well, it’s a hanging matter, anyhow,’ he said, malevolently. ‘Take this!’ 

There was another clanging roar of gunpowder. This time the brains of 
Percival Saltram himself went flying; and the bushrangers turned tail and 
galloped off, making no attempt to rob the surviving or the slaughtered 
individuals in the Stainburn chariot. 


Such was the New South Wales in which Stephen Reddish and George 
Hervey in the declining days of July, 1836, took up their duties. The news 
of the double murder of Major-General Stainburn and of the young and 
dissolute squatter Saltram was but twenty-four hours old. The village city 


stank with it. And as Stephen Reddish stood in the presence of His 
Excellency the Governor, at Government House, with his surveyor-in- 
ordinary from Van Diemen’s Land in attendance, he looked dark and 
resolute, resolved to do his worst. 

‘It’s no use, I tell you!’ he had said to George Hervey as they entered the 
grounds of the Governor’s mansion. ‘I know what I promised you at Hobart 
Town—to be lenient, and all that. But look what’s going on here. 
Wholesale murder! If I don’t play the hangman’s 


part, from the very start, in New South Wales, with a vengeance, it’s good- 
bye to fame and fortune for you and me.’ 

The Governor looked at him, now, however, with a searching scrutiny. 

‘I have had a private letter from Lord Clashland, Mr. Reddish,’ he said, 
‘in addition to the ordinary official dispatches; and I understand, quite 
clearly, the peculiar relationship which exists between Lord Clashland and 
yourself.’ 

Stephen bowed. 

‘So does my surveyor, Mr. Hervey,’ he said. ‘I have been entirely frank 
with him. I am Lord Clashland’s bastard, in plain language, and am proud 
of it. I am glad to be what I am—a child of love, and my father’s 
illegitimate son.’ 

The Governor made a wry face, smiling a little, however, at Stephen’s 
impetuous statement. 

‘Then I am an old friend of your father’s, Mr. Reddish,’ he resumed, 
‘and I believe that I have also had the privilege, occasionally, of meeting 
your very talented and beautiful mother. When Lord Clashland wrote from 
London, advising me that I was to retire Mr. Malachi McAusland upon a 
suitable pension, and to appoint you to his place, Mr. McAusland was still 
alive. Now, however, he is dead. I had written, immediately after his 
decease, to Lord Clashland, advising him of McAusland’s death, and 
requesting that a more modern-minded type of official should be, with great 
care, selected from the British penal service, and sent out from England. 
But the situation now is clear. Mr. Benbow Nathan, the assistant to the late 
Comptroller-General, has been carrying on, in the meantime, 


with all matters of official routine.’ He turned his head for a moment, as 
Randolph Cochrane entered at the door. ‘What’s that, Randolph? Surely it 
is too early, yet, for me to receive Mr. Alexander McLeay?’ 

Randolph Cochrane drew out his jewelled Italian watch, holding it so 
that it could be seen. 

‘It is not Mr. McLeay, Your Excellency,’ he began, with a smile. ‘It is 
Sir Terence Hayes who wishes to see you. His ship, it seems, has just come 
in from Ireland, laden with a full cargo of Irish soil, and he is in some 
difficulty about ; 

He got no further. Stephen Reddish sprang towards him like a wild cat, 
and seized the beautiful timepiece out of his hand. 

‘Look, George Hervey!’ he almost shouted. ‘My father’s watch? By 
God, the omen has come.’ 

Randolph stared at him. The Governor, likewise, surveyed Stephen 
Reddish with extreme surprise. But Stephen was entirely unabashed. 

‘Sir, forgive my unparalleled rudeness, if you please,’ he said to 
Randolph, ‘but this is the happiest moment of my life. How it comes to be 
in your possession, sir, in Sydney of all places, I do not presume to know. 
But this wonderful watch was once my father’s. I have played with it, 
often, when I was a little boy. There is a Latin inscription, of some sort, 
inside of it. I value a sight of this watch, sir, as the best omen, for me, in all 
the world.’ 

And he handed it to the Governor with an eager gesture. 

‘Open it and see, Your Excellency,’ he exclaimed. Then he turned again 
to Randolph. ‘I am Lord Clashland’s bastard son,’ he said, holding out his 
hand. 


‘My name is Stephen Reddish. And this is my surveyor-general, George 
Hervey.’ 

Randolph shook hands, cordially, with both men. Then the Governor 
returned to him his watch. 

‘It is quite unnecessary for me to examine it, Mr. Reddish,’ he remarked 
quietly. ‘I have often seen that watch, myself, in the possession of your 
noble father. All that you say is correct. The inscription is there. But the 
watch came into the hands of Mr. Cochrane, of course, in an entirely 
reputable way. You may rest assured of that. And now, if I may be 
permitted to touch upon a somewhat delicate matter, Mr. Reddish,’ he 


continued, smilingly, ‘may I advise you to treat your illegitimate birth, 
henceforth, as a very private and entirely personal matter. Your secret 1s 
quite safe with us. But Sydney, alas, is an atrociously small-minded sort of 
village. If you do your plain duty, sir, as I attempt to do mine, then you are 
bound to make many enemies. And you surely will not wish to have your 
future critics and enemies shouting into your face the unpleasant fact that 
you are, as you Say, a bastard, every day?’ 

Stephen laughed. His hearty candour quite disarmed all hearers. 

‘I will take that hint to heart, Your Excellency,’ he replied, almost 
gently. ‘But Mr. Cochrane, I believe, said that a Sir Terence Somebody-or- 
other was waiting to see Your Excellency. Pray, who is this Sir Terence, 
may I ask?’ 

This time it was the Governor who laughed. 

‘He is a quaint, queer figure of an Irish baronet,’ he explained, ‘sent to 
Botany Bay, some years ago, for the abduction of an heiress. But we do not 
treat him at 


all as a convict. Quite to the contrary. What is his trouble now, Randolph? 
Can you give me some inkling of it, please, before you show him in?’ 

‘His trouble is quite simple,’ responded Randolph Cochrane. ‘If he has 
to remain in exile from Ireland, he says, then at least he is resolved to walk 
every day of his life, on Irish soil. So he has literally starved himself, and 
almost gone in rags, for two whole years or thereabouts, in order to be able 
to pay for the bringing out to Australia of a whole shipload of Irish soil. 
The ship itself now lies at anchor, off the coast at Bronte. He is very 
anxious to get the turf conveyed ashore, and at once, for fear lest a storm 
should arise. He has applied to Mr. Alexander McLcay, he says, for the 
temporary services of some fifteen or twenty assigned men, to assist in 
bringing the precious turf from the ship to Hayes Castle. But Mr. McLeay 
has refused the request. He has told poor Sir Terence, in writing, that there 
is more than sufficient land in Australia, already. And now, as a last resort, 
Your Excellency, my good neighbour at Bronte, Sir Terence, wishes to ask 
you in person to do something in the matter. You see, there is no roadstead 
at all at Bronte, and most certainly no shelter, in a storm, for any ship. I 
really think that it would break the poor man’s heart, if his ship were 
wrecked and its cargo of Ireland’s soil deposited at the bottom of the sea.’ 

The Governor nodded. 


‘He has come at the right time, to the right place,’ he said. ‘Mr. Reddish 
will be able to supply him with all the temporary labour that he needs. Will 
you please be good enough to bring Sir Terence 1n?’ 

And so the eccentric Irish baronet was duly ushered 


in. His strange blue dog, King William, came creeping like a silent shadow 
at his heels. 

“Will you kindly let me have my father’s watch again, for a little while?’ 
said Stephen Reddish to Randolph Cochrane as the dog and its half-ragged, 
emaciated skeleton of a master entered. ‘I will hand it back to you again, of 
course, before I leave.’ 

Randolph smiled and handed it over. 

‘It must be a modern miracle to you,’ he observed, happily, ‘finding this 
unique treasure of your childhood out here, at Botany Bay.’ 

‘Miracle!’ exclaimed Stephen, with all his vanished boyhood shining 
once more in his expressive black eyes. ‘It is a great turning point in my 
life, and my friend here, George Hervey, knows it. I am a superstitious 
man. The finding of this beloved watch is an omen. It is an omen that tells 
me to change my ways, and to change them very quick.’ 

Meantime, Sir Terence bowed before the Governor and then clasped 
with great solemnity the proffered hand. Despite his dilapidated garments, 
there was something inexpressibly noble about that lean, hawk-like, semi- 
Spanish face—the face of an Irish Don Quixote, gazing earnestly upon the 
keen and capable human countenance of the official embodiment of British 
power in Australasia. 

“Your Ixcellincy,’ he said, fervently, ‘I conghratulate ye upon the 
ghrandest sthroke of sthrategy that anny man ivver carried out against th’ 
rampant Tory lana-lorrds of anny contrah. By Jasus, ye remind me, sir, of 
wan litthle line in the bheautiful poem of Misther Dante. “This litthle star is 
furnished with good sphirits,” sez he—Yis! An’ ye arre wan of thim. Ye 


have saaved Austhralia from becomin’ another an’ a more Tory, divvle- 
ridden Ireland. I wish that Misther Dante himsilf could step up from the 
ghraave, an’ come out here from Italy tu see this Botany Bay red hell an’ 
purgathory, which ye have overthrown, single-handed, wid’ the news that 


the land titles of aall these pampered squatter scoundrels arre not worth 
wan cint.’ 

His Excellency bowed. 

‘I would not say that they were all scoundrels, Sir Terence,’ he replied, 
diplomatically. ‘There may be some good men, here and there, I believe, 
even among Colonial squatters. Come! Make the acquaintance of our new 
Comptroller-General of Prisons, Mr. Stephen Reddish. He has just arrived 
from Van Diemen’s Land, and will, I fancy, be able at once to provide you 
with whatever temporary labour you may require. This is Mr. Reddish’s 
surveyor and assistant, Mr. George Hervey, also from Van Diemen’s Land.’ 

Sir Terence beamed. He greeted both men with delight. 

‘Faith, that’s a change from the missage Misther Alixandher McLeay 
sint me—the dhirty, jumped-up, soijie moujie litthle snob,’ he ejaculated. 
“Yis. “There’s tu much land in Austhralia ahlready,” sez he, in his precious 
contimptuous episthle. “The Government of the Colony of New Sout’ 
Waales does not phropose tu enlarrge this continent. The worrk phroposed 
at Bhronte is not a rephroductive worrk. The request, accordingly, 1s 
refused. I have the honour tu be, your most obaadient an’ humble servant, 
Alixandher McLeay, Colonial Sicretary.” Colonial shrimp! I thank ye, yer 
Ixcellincy an’ Mr. Stephen Reddish, forr yer great kindness. I will be off, 
now, tu Bhronte, an’ 


tell the captain of the ship that we can unload the blessed turf of Ireland 
tomorra.’ 

The Governor laid one hand upon his arm. 

‘Pray, sit down, Sir Terence,’ he said. ‘You must have a glass of wine 
with us, before you depart. And so this is the famous dog, King Billy, is it 
—the strange animal that says its prayers? Mr. Randolph Cochrane has told 
me a little about the extraordinary creature. Is it really true that he 
understands everything you say?’ 

Sir Terence sat down upon a comfortable chair. He gazed affectionately 
at his dog. 

‘Maaybe he docs an’ maaybe he does not, Yer Ixcellincy,’ he replied 
gravely. ‘There’s no knowin’. But he seems tu maake a good guess at it. 
Might I dimonsthraate his piety an’ gineral religious condhuct here?’ 

‘Surely,’ said the Governor. ‘By all means.’ 


Sir Terence pointed towards Randolph Cochrane’s vacant chair, which 
was pushed in against his writing table. ‘King William,’ he said, addressing 
the blue dog, ‘’tis time forr howly Mass an’ I am astonished at ye. Be off tu 
yer duty, I saay, an’ recite six “Hail Marys” at once.’ 

Instantly the dog arose and bounded towards the chair. He put up his 
forefeet upon its back rail. He lowered his haunches with religious unction. 
He thrust his doggish nose between his fore-paws, and forthwith there came 
from the dog strange sounds—sounds they were, and a sight too, withal, 
that made the Governor and Stephen Reddish and George Hervey do 
somewhat more than stare. Meantime, Randolph rang for wine. 

‘That’ ll do nicely, King William,’ said Sir Terence. 


‘Now, good Billy, th’ Mass is over. Ye may come back tu me an’ lie down.’ 

The dog returned at once and lay down before Sir Terence, gazing up 
with eager expectation at his face. 

‘It is positively uncanny,’ remarked His Excellency. ‘But do you think, 
Sir Terence, that it is quite fair, even to a dog, to make him perform tricks, 
the actual nature of which he docs not understand, like that?’ 

‘Pooh!’ said the baronet. ‘How much du min, thimsilves, undherstand 
the silly antics that they arre thrained tu go through wid, fhrom childhood 
up, aall in the naame of the praaste’s ghreat confidence thrick they caal th’ 
sacred Roman Catholic religion? Is even wan in five hudhred anny betther 
than a perforrmin’ dog? He is not. An’ does he have anny betther notion of 
what the whole nonsinsical go-tu-confission-business maanes? He does not. 
I could thrain King Billy tu go tu confission, himsilf, if I wanted tu. Yis! 
An’ I could put a gaudy bit of purrple ribbon around my neck, so I could, 
an’ go through wid the sollum hocus-pocus of forgivin’ him for his sins. 
But I have more rispict for the dog. Therefore, ’tis on a higher plaane of 
religious contimplaation I am than the damn black animals of praastes, for 
they have no rispict for their thrained four-ligged dogs whativver. There’s 
no stupid an’ howly foolery on earth that they won’t insist on makin’ the 
poor human bhrutes perforrm. They will that!’ 

Stephen laughed aloud. 

“You are a character, Sir Terence,’ he said, as the servant came in with 
the wine. ‘With your permission, I must see a lot of you.’ 

‘Faith, an’ you will be extraamely wilcome,’ responded 


the queer old man. With the ixciption of Misther Randolph Cochrane here 
an’ his good wife, I have no naabhours at Bhronte at aall. I live like a 
hermit, an’ glad I am tu do so. But ’tis the solid thruth I’m tellin’ ye. I 
could thrain a dog, I’m thinkin’, tu be a cardinal or a Pawp. He could go 
through aall the thricks of the thrade, I’m thinkin’, quite as well as anny fat 
rhogue from Maynooth. The whole dimonsthraation, ye see, has a most 
imporrtant bearin’ upon the prisint plight of the miserable Irish people. 
Thank ye, kindly’—and from the silent manservant at his elbow Sir 
Terence accepted a glass of wine. 

“Yes?’ inquired Sir Dratsum Sneek. ‘Pray, how is that?’ 

‘Why, ’tis like this, ye see,’ responded Sir Terence, gravely. ‘The poor, 
unhappy performin’ dog of an Irishman, tu-day, is unconscious twins. He is 
born double minded, I maane—there are two of him, not wan, inside his 
skin. Firrst of aall there is the nathural pagan kilt of wan hundhred thousand 
years ago—the raale man, ye see, or aboriginal an’ undhiluted Irishman, 
wid’ aall his pure gift for poethry an’ imaginaation. That’s wan. That 
ginuine naative Irishman, of course, possesses a phroper heart an’ a sowl in 
him, an’ is a dacint man. Thin, sicondly, there is the baastely, imitation, 
Mick-praaste’s boot-lickin’ tool of a Mass-monger, locked up inside the 
saame single skin. ’Tis an aaful creature, this artificial monkey fellow 1s. 
He goes craalin’, aal his days, wid a rosary in his fist, doin’ aall sorts of 
pitiful dog’s thricks whinivver the praaste tells him. Scared stiff he is, the 
poor horizontal bheetle, an’ afhraid tu stand up tu the Papistical bhlack 
parasite, an’ caal his sowl his own. So there ye arre! Wan man 


disthroys the whole phroper an’ nathural human ixistence of. the other. 
Whin the ginuine aboriginal Irishman wants tu stand up tu the scoundrelly 
praaste an’ knock him claane through the window, the Mass-poisoned 
artificial dupe an’ flunkey of an Irishman claps on the braake. “No, ye 
don’t!” he sez. “Don’t ye be hittin’ the howly man of God.” An’ he don’t 
hit him—not yet. Instid, he waalks off, lookin’ bhlack an’ miserable, an’ he 
staares at the hills an’ the say. “Nixt time,” sez he tu himself, “Pl du it. 
I’ve had enough of this everlastin’ praastely slavery. I’m sick of bein’ a 
taamc monkey. I want tu be a man.” An’ so it goes on. Whin he wants tu 
caall out tu aall the raale min in the whole worruld tu come an’ help him 
kick the Roman Catholic Churrch claane out of Ireland, the praaste’s foul 
worrm of an object flies up an’ half chokes him, so that the sound dies 


away in the poor man’s throat. Yis! ’Tis the ghreat thragedy, I’m thinkin’. 
There’s the raale man, on the wan hand, wantin’ a raale life an’ a raale 
ixistence; an’ there’s the other craalin’ skunk—the praaste’s perforrmin’ 
ape, ye maay say, who stands betwaane the ginuine Irish Kilt an’ his life, 
advisin’ him against himsilf, an’ tellin’ him tu be a faithful craaler tu the 
praaste—the bloody fawnin’ slave!’ 

‘There is a lot of truth in it, gentlemen,’ said the Governor, raising his 
glass, with a grim look upon his face. ‘Well, here is the health of the real 
Irishman. May he soon cease to be a slave.’ 

‘Amin!’ ejaculated Sir Terence, devoutly. ‘Wan of these days, the raale 
Kiltic renaissance will begin. Thin, ye’ll see the thrue Irishman kick the 
Catholic Churrch claane over England, an’ half way tu Rome.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
MAN-TRAP MARY 


ND so the whole secret of England’s power,’ said Randolph Cochrane 
A thoughtfully, that afternoon, as he rode out on horseback, through the 
bush, from Government House to Bronte, ‘consists in the fact that the 
modern Englishman is no longer born a twin? He has cast out the 
superstitious slave who, formerly defeated him and held him back?’ 

Suddenly, and even as he spoke, from out among the trees a figure 
emerged. ‘Bail up!’ he shouted hoarsely, menacing Randolph Cochrane 
with a levelled gun. 

Sir Terence dashed forward, followed by his dog. 

‘Blister!’ he shouted. “Ye mad fool! What do ye maane by it. Put down 
that iron tool! ’Tis a frind.’ 

With a strange and weird obedience, the haggard-looking highwayman 
lowered his weapon. He almost cringed. Sudden tears rolled down his 
yellowish cheeks. 

‘I didn’t know it was you, Sir Terence,’ he said. ‘Don’t give me away. 
You haven’t seen me. I'll be off.’ 

And like a shot he vanished once more, among the trees, and was gone; 
almost as suddenly as he came. 

‘There ye are!’ ejaculated the eccentric baronet. ‘Poor Blister! I know 
him well. There was good in 


him, wance, but he is a spicimin of the sad an’ miserable paaple that 
England has thrust down into the mud an’ mire of fearful villainy, until it 
chokes their sowls. The poor craature!’ 

‘He’ll be wan of the gang that held up Major-Gineral Stainburn an’ 
murdered him an’ young Saltram, no doubt,’ Sir Terence reflected aloud. 
*°Tis in an’ around Sydney itsilf, by now, they’ll aall be, afraid tu remain in 
wan bunch.’ 

‘Good God!’ cried Randolph, incredulously. ‘And yet you let him go? 
Do you really think, Sir Terence, that was the same wretch who slew my 
wife’s poor foolish brother?’ 


‘Maybe so,’ responded the baronet, simply. ‘I’m not sayin’ that he is or 
he isn’t.’ 

By now they had come to an eminence, from whence, looking down 
towards Bronte, they could see the vast Pacific Ocean and, quite close at 
hand, perilously near the cliffs, the tops of the masts of Sir Terence’s ship. 
The Irishman paused to look at it. And Randolph, also, reined-in his horse. 
‘Did ye see the sudden tears upon the cheeks of the poor lost victim of 
Christian savagery, whin I spoke tu him?’ demanded Sir Terence, staring 
solemnly and long at his ship. ‘Blister, I maane. Wan word—the mere 
thrace in the air of the sphirit of frindship—was enough tu make him weep. 
Yis. An’ ninety-nine out of aich hundhred of the most hardened rogues an’ 
Colonial villains that mad ould jackass England has manufactured, are 
ixactly like that. As hard as iron an’ as wicked as Satan they are, ye see, 
upon the surface, an’ all poor weak sintiment an’ miserable longin’, within. 
’Tis sorry for aall such, that I am. Well, Pll be biddin’ ye good night, 
Misther Cochrane. 


Plaase maake my excuses tu your good, swaate lady. But ’tis sad an’ 
sorrowful I’m feelin’, since I saw that miserable man. I'll not be shuitable 
company for yer kind table, now, I’m thinkin’, this night.’ 

And off he went, in haste, before Randolph Cochrane could offer any 
effective objection, with his blue freak of a dog King William loping along, 
closely, like a shadow, at his Quixotic heels. 

‘Strange man!’ thought Randolph, watching him disappear in the 
distance. ‘I only wanted to be kind to him. He looks half-starved. Well, he 
will have his precious shipload of turf brought ashore for him, tomorrow— 
or some of it—at all events.’ 

And so he rode home to Bronte, got off his horse, kissed his wife, and 
knew all that heavenly happiness that two human individuals know when 
their deepest lives, like a pair of united rivers, flow bravely and quietly on, 
together. 

But Sir Terence’s thoughts were bitter and caustic, as he and the blue 
dog King William pursued their separate path. The baronet had lived so 
much alone, in his self-inflicted poverty, that he had become entirely 
accustomed to speaking to the silent universe as if it were an entirely 
sentient, listening creature: wherefore he recited his views aloud; King 
William hearkening, all the time, with attentive ears. 


Usually a silent animal without even one voluntary bark in him, he now 
emitted distinct articulate signs of anger. Sir Terence paused and looked 
around. Suddenly he caught sight of a woman’s white garments in the 
increasing gloom. 

‘Aha! ’Tis a walkin’ man-thrap, so it is,’ cried Sir Terence sagely. ‘Be 
more rispictful, King Billy. Shut 


yer damn noise!’ And with that the gaunt and spectral-looking Sir Terence 
strode solemnly towards the waiting figure in the dark. 

‘Who are you, Ma’am?’ he demanded. ‘’Tis a bad an’ daangerous place, 
this, I’m thinkin’, for a woman tu be alone.’ 

Blarney Power stepped forward, beneath the imminent stars, and stared 
at him with curious and impudent eyes. But she said nothing. She was 
waiting for Blister, her highwayman-paramour, and not for him. 

Sir Terence looked her over carefully, and read her like a book. 

‘Oho! ’Tis the Divil’s own atthractive man-thrap ye are,’ he said, ‘an’ 
I’m thinkin’ that yer poor frind Blister has had a suddin shock. If it’s him 
ye are waitin’ for, Ma’am, ye had betther go back tu Vaanus Colossal’s. He 
hild up a frind of mine, ye see, about half an hour ago, wid a gun. Poor sad 
Divil! An’ did he laave ye here in the maanetime, like this?’ 

Blarney laughed. 

‘Oh, now I know who you are, old Waxworks,’ she said. ‘Yes, he left me 
here while he held up that rich poet fool with the wonderful watch— 
Randolph Cochrane. Did you come along with the mug and spoil it?’ 

‘I did,’ replied Sir Terence soberly. ‘No frind of mine will be robbed, 
this night, Blister or no Blister. An’ what will ye be doin’ now, Ma’am? I’m 
thinkin’ it’s a quare business that Blister should be takin’ tu this gaame, like 
this. Are the constables afther him, or what?’ 

Blarney Power said nothing. But she exhaled a terribly voluptuous 
perfume and drew slowly closer towards Sir Terence, 


Again the dog growled. For he, too, could smell that peculiar essence of 
abandoned feminity, and he liked it not. 

“Ye are unmannerly tu a lady, King William,’ die baronet said, quietly. 
‘Stop it now, like a good dog. Well, Ma’am, ’tis poor as a crow I am, an’ 
tis litthle in the waay of intertainment I have tu offer ye. But if ye will 


kindly step along wid me, I’ll offer ye that litthle. "Tis too ould I am tu be 
takin’ anny notice of yer bhlandishments, ye see. I know ye, through an’ 
through, quites as well as ye know me. But ye are a woman, Ma’am, an’ | 
warn ye that Blister will not be back. He is a sad an’ a scared man, I’m 
thinkin’ tunight.’ 

‘Damn Blister!’ exclaimed Blarney Power with sudden vigour. ‘If he did 
not rob that flamin’ poet of his splendid block-and-tackle, as he promised, 
he’s no good to me. I’m going back to Venus Colossal’s. So-long, old 
Waxworks!’ 

And off she went, leaving an almost luminous trail of sensual perfume 
upon the night. 

‘Quare animal!’ ejaculated Sir Terence as he saw her disappear. ‘There’s 
man-thraps like that on earth for ignorant fools, an’ there’s Man-Thrap 
Mary in the sky tu staale away the wits of so-called sinsible men. Yis! But 
nobody thinks of robbin’ a poor scarecrow like me, an’ I have five hundred 
pounds in bank-notes, fresh from Ireland upon my person this blessed 
night!’ 

A mile or two away, along the coastline, at that particular moment, 
Randolph Cochrane and his wife Mildura ate their happy evening meal. 
When it was over, and the table things had vanished, Randolph 


brought out a little book. Eagerly he scanned its pages and began to read. 

‘I got this in town to-day, Oolawambiloa,’ he said. ‘It is by that 
wonderful new prose-poet who is making such a great noise in London at 
present—Thomas Carlyle.’ 

His wife looked at him in silence. Her face, more beautiful than ever, 
had in it now a certain tragically earnest something—a hint of cosmic 
power not hitherto predominant there. 

‘It is a book called Sartor Resartus,’ Randolph went on, in happy 
unconsciousness of her arresting look, ‘and it is a fierce and wonderful 
attack, dear Oolawambiloa, upon the whole nonsensical snob’s philosophy 
of clothes. You must read it. Do you remember me, Mildura, in that old rag- 
bag suit of mine, that day you smiled at me from your carriage in Hunter 
Street. I was just as good and sober and able a man, then, as I am now— 
perhaps even better—but that day I was starving. And why? Because the 
frog-brained imbeciles of Sydney despised me. Because I was a poor, 
hungry, idealistic dream-smith without any snob impressing clothes.’ 


His wife still remained silent, looking downwards at the pleasant 
evening fire. All of her thoughts were turned inwards and onwards, towards 
the inscrutable future, and had but small reference to the Teufelsd-réck- 
wisdom of Carlyle. 

‘He is like a little boy with a new toy!’ she reflected sadly. ‘He is all 
wrapt up in his precious Mr. Thomas Carlyle. What does he know about 
me?’ 

‘Listen!’ cried Randolph. ‘Isn’t this great? “For if Government is, so to 
speak, the outward SKIN of the 


body politic, holding the whole together and protecting it, then is Religion 
the inmost pericardial and nervous tissue, which ministers life and warm 
circulation to the whole: without which pericardial tissue the skin would 
become a shrivelled pelt, or fast rotting raw hide; and society itself a dead 
carcass—deserving to be buried.’”’ 

“What do you think of that?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mildura briefly. ‘The heads of men are 
extraordinary, it seems to me. They seem to contain the whole universe. I 
only know, Randolph’—and here she gave him a strange, far-away, mystic 
sort of look—‘that I contain a child.’ 

‘What?’ 

He got up quietly, with a deep sense of sudden awe, and took her in his 
arms. 

‘It is true, dear,’ she said. ‘I know it now for certain. Never mind about 
Mr. Carlyle and his wonderful book. Fuss me up, please, Randolph. Tell me 
again, dear, that Iam your Oolawambiloa. That is all I want to know.’ 

The man displaced the poet, mounted above him, indeed, in spirit, as 
Randolph Cochrane held her closer to his heart. He came alive, right there, 
to the soul’s core. 

‘Our child!’ he said. ‘Ours? Oolawambiloa, it shall not be born here, 
beloved, but a thousand miles away—away in the great red wilderness, 
beyond this beastly Botany Bay. We shall call the place Mildura, where the 
living Millewa is and the Oolawambiloa flows.’ 


CHAPTER XV 
THE AGE OF MARSUPIAL NAPOLEONS 


HE ship Carrickfergus, laden with the sacred soil of Ireland, that lay at 
T anchor off Bronte Bay, promptly began to discharge its strange cargo, 
upon the following morning. The new Comptroller-General of Prisons and 
His Excellency the Governor had been as good as their word. Gangs of 
convicts began to march towards Sir Terence’s castle at dawn. Lighters 
were also provided. When Randolph Cochrane himself rode upon the 
scene, before galloping off through the bush to his official duties, he found 
Sir Terence and the ship’s captain—a raw-boned American navigator 
named Enoch Farnsworth—standing together, watching the proceedings 
from the shore. The blue dog also looked on. 

‘It’s the God-damndest queer cargo that ever I have handled,’ said the 
captain, after Randolph had been introduced. ‘Irish turf, dragged all the 
way across the world to Australia? Well, I’m prepared to pull down the 
Vatican at Rome, and deliver it here, on the same cash terms. Come aboard, 
gentlemen! I have got some rare Boston rum in my cabin. Strong? Why, it’s 
the kind of liquor that would make the Pope himself burst into a nunnery, 
and rape all the nuns.’ 

Randolph excused himself with a smile. 


‘I have urgent duties at Government House, Captain Farnsworth,’ he 
said. ‘But I will be very glad indeed if you and Sir Terence Hayes will be 
kind enough to dine at my house, to-night. My wife will be amused to hear 
of what you have to say about your hell-fire brand of Boston rum.’ 

And off he rode at full speed, leaving the long, lean Yankee skipper to 
stare at vanishing horse and rider with quizzical eyes. 

‘I guess there’s considerable natural spirit in that there fine-looking 
young man,” he said, reflectively, pulling his beard. ‘What is he, anyhow?’ 

‘He is wan of nature’s gintlemin,’ replied Sir Terence, gravely. “Yis. He 
is that. An’ his wife is the most splendid human object in petticoats that 
ever walked. ’Tis like seein’ Eve hersilf, tu look at her. As for Misther 
Randolph Cochrane, he’s the wan an’ only Austhralian poet of anny thrue 
merit tu emerge as yit. ’Tis a quaare country, this. On the wan hand, 


Captain Farnsworth, ye have some of the vilest human wretches that this 
poor globe contains, both official an’ in convict slavery; an’ thin, also, on 
the other hand, ye have beautiful an’ noble-minded young paaple here that 
take tu poethry an’ music, an’ aall sorrts of cultural notions, as easily as a 
duck taakes tu wather. ’Tis the quarre human phlatypus of an animal, ye 
see, that the average Austhralian is. Yis. I say he is a phlatypus in human 
forrm, an’ nothin’ ilse.’ 

“What the blazes is a platypus?’ demanded the captain. ‘Is it a bird, an 
animile, a reptile, or what?’ 

*Tis aall three,’ responded Sir Terence. ‘An’ so is the Austhralian 
himsilf. He is the worruld’s own quaarest mixthure of the riptile, the 
animal, an’ the 


bird. Ye see, me friend, the phlatypus is a divil’s own sthraange sea- 
monkey, so tu speak, wid a broad flat bill upon the business ind of its faace, 
ixactly like a duck. But ’tis also like a baaver or a rat, for it lives in the 
wather as nathurally as a fhrog. But ’tis also like a riptile in its mono- 
thrematous habits. Ye see, it ixcraates aall the waste matther of its body, 
both liquid an’ solid, through the wan orifice. An’ the average Austhralian 
man, I’m sayin’, is ixactly like that. His bhrain an’ his bowels serve the 
wan purpose. In language, he’s the filthiest baaste alive. So I’m caallin’ 
him the duck-billed human phlatypus. A duck, ye see, will paddle in anny 
filth, an’ so will an Austhralian. He’s more like a riptile, so he is, wid his 
baastely craalin’ ways, than anny dacint shnake. That’s the average, low- 
down-minded, convict souled Austhralian. An’ thin’ I saay, ye have the 
other ixtreme type. Ye have the wondherful an’ splindid young min like 
Misther Randolph Cochrane. ’Tis a quaare land. King William, be off wid 
you,’ he added to the wistful blue dog. ‘Gwan over tu that rock, I say, an’ 
recite your rosary. ’Tis high time you said your mornin’ phrayers.’ 

The captain’s eyes bulged. He saw the dog leap off at the word of 
command, put up its fore-paws upon the distant rock, lower its nose 
between them, sink its hind-quarters towards the earth, and assume the 
pious attitude of the devout Christian at prayer. 

‘Well, Pll be God-damned!’ ejaculated Captain Farnsworth. ‘Men that 
think and speak with their backsides, and dogs that kneel down and pray! 
What next?’ 


‘Sing “God Save the King”, if ye plaase, King William,’ responded the 
baronet, drily. And instantly the 


blue dog lifted up his nose and emitted a strange series of the most 
lugubriously loyal, British howls. 

The captain stared. Then he grasped Sir Terence suddenly by the arm. 

‘What’s the price of that dog?’ he demanded. ‘How many dollars do you 
want? All Boston would go mad, I reckon, with eagerness to get into a 
public hall and see and hear a praying and singing dog like that.’ 

‘He’s not for sale,’ answered the gaunt and solitary Irishman. ‘An’ he 
would not du wan t’ing for you, annyway, if he were dhragged away from 
me. Ye see, *tis a kind of deuterogamous dog that King William is. ’Tis 
mated he is in two directions. Wan side of him is plain dog, an’ the other 
side is plain stupid man. If ye could bhreed min like that, tu obey a 
praaste’s phrayin’ ordhers like machines, they’d be even stupider than 
Irishmen thimsilves, an’ that’s saayin’ somethin’. Ye could sell thim sort of 
dog-minded prayin’ baastes tu the Pawp of Rome by the million. Yis! Ye 
could that.’ 

Captain Farnsworth stared at the distant dog, now again engaged in 
silent prayer, and then at the dog’s owner. It was too much for him to take 
in. 

‘Are you trying to invent a crossed breed, half man and half dog?’ 
ejaculated the master mariner. ‘Is that the smart notion?’ 

‘No. Ireland is three-parts full of that sorrt of man-dog already,’ said Sir 
Terence, ‘an’ will remain so until the Kiltic renaissance begins there, an’ 
they kick the dog-faced, Latin bawlin’ incinse-swingers intu the saay. 
’Twill be a hundhred years or more, I’m thinkin’, before Spain an’ Ireland 
begin to rise up an’ be thrue an’ ghreat an’ noble naations. But wan day 
they will 


begin. Yis. They will so. Come back here, King William. The bhlack Mass 
is over. Ye have phrayed enough.’ 

The dog came back. Thoughtfully the captain looked at him, and again 
at Sir Terence. 

‘Come to America with me, on my ship, and bring the dog,’ he said. ‘We 
can make our fortunes with that godly animile.’ 


Sir Terence smiled bleakly. He shook his head. 

‘Come along on board my ship, and bring your modern holy Moses of a 
dog. I mentioned rum,’ said Captain Farnsworth. 

So they went. And the dog King William went with them. 

On that same day, thousands of miles away from Australia, around the 
Cape of Africa, and in the lonely South Atlantic Ocean, the British survey 
ship Beagle lay at anchor at St. Helena. And whilst Sir Terence Hayes 
stalked on board the Carrickfergus like an Irish Don Quixote, Charles 
Darwin took his solitary way to Longwood, to examine Napoleon’s tomb. 
He had already visited the Cocos Islands and Mauritius. The five years 
ocean pilgrimage of the Darwin ship was almost over. The Beagle was 
bound for home. 

St. Helena is utterly unlike Australia. It rises abruptly, as Darwin himself 
in his Journal says, like a vast black castle out of the ocean. Its seaward 
aspect 1s most forbidding. Near the town, that day, as if to complete the 
impression of a sullen Nature bristling up like a dog upon the defensive, 
smallish forts and their guns filled up every gap in the rugged rocks. This 
town itself ran up the length of a flat, and narrow valley. Its houses, 
however, looked respectable, somewhat 


after the manner of official residences constructed outside a prison’s gates. 
And prison-like, again, they were granted the grudgingly British boon of a 
very few green trees. 

The dominant feature of the island, seen from the anchorage, was an 
irregularly built, frowning sort of castle, perched upon the summit of a lofty 
hill, and surrounded by a few scattered and melancholy-looking fir trees, 
whose tops projected starkly, like cemetery guardian growths, against the 
sky. 

Charles Darwin himself had obtained temporary lodgings not very far 
from Napoleon’s lonely grave. Captain FitzRoy, commander of the Beagle, 
was an official guest at the solemn-looking castle, but Darwin preferred the 
greater liberty of action that his separate, and somewhat modest, lodgings 
supplied. 

A narrow path, constructed along the side of the mountain, led to 
Napoleon’s tomb. And as Charles Darwin walked along that pathway, he 
was astounded to see the fair green top of an Australian Kurrajong tree a 
little beyond the weeping-willows which overhung the fallen Emperor’s 


grave. Spontaneously, his thoughts leapt back across the world, and he saw 
again, with the eyes of the mind, the tiny village of Kelso, where the 
beautiful Kurrajongs had welcomed him, like leafy soldiers in a peaceful 
row, before the doors of the house of Eliyah. 

‘How in the name of wind and tide did that get here?’ he exclaimed 
aloud. ‘A Kelso Kurrajong? Why, that is ten times more wonderful a 
phenomenon, to me, than the tomb of any ten Napoleons.’ And as he said it 
there rose up mentally, in the shadow places of his mind, the image of a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, 


splendid-looking girl, leaning in a strange receptive silence against the wall 
in the dining-room of the house of Elijah. 

‘Miss Udona Bloodworth!’ he said to himself. ‘The young woman who 
listened and said nothing whilst I spoke to that pompous, convict-driving 
brute of a Malachi McAusland? It is very remarkable, indeed, to me, how 
the sight of that lonely listening tree, self erected here at the tomb of 
Napoleon, brings back the memory of her face.’ 

He stood for a while in deep and earnest thought. And even as he 
meditated there, a lean and melancholy-looking old Frenchman, tall and 
still erect and soldierly looking, came slowly forth from beyond the 
weeping willows—staring at the solitary man of science with hostile eyes. 

‘What a wife for some good man she will make, in that convict poisoned 
land?’ he thought aloud. ‘A silent woman who looks and listens is worth 
one hundred thousand bedizened and jawing Josephines.’ 

‘Monsieur forgets that this is the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon,’ 
barked out the malignant-looking Frenchman. ‘It is good for oneself to be 
silent and respectful here. This is not the grave, Monsieur, of that sacred 
idiot of a Josephine.’ 

Mr. Darwin turned and stared. Quietly, with a friendly and courteous 
gesture towards the stranger, he took off his hat. 

‘How do you do, Sergeant Hubert?’ he said. ‘I was told, but a little while 
ago, at my lodgings, that I would find you here. But I have lately come to 
St. Helena, you see, from Botany Bay; and the strange sight of an 
Australian Kurrajong tree, at Napoleon’s grave, has 


prevented me from showing a proper respect at the resting place of your 
dead Napoleon. Please to accept my regrets.’ 

The Frenchman said nothing. But he listened gravely like a lean and 
lone old eagle, transparently mollified by Darwin’s holding his hat in his 
hands, behind his back. 

‘So you are the one lone Frenchman who waits, like a faithful dog, at the 
tomb of Napoleon?’ said Mr. Darwin. ‘It is a deathless devotion, Sergeant 
Hubert, which bespeaks a great enthusiasm. I admire you for it. The grand 
commanders and the artificial kings depart, but the stern and simple soldier 
of fallen France remains? It is very good.’ 

Sergeant Hubert’s face worked strangely. 

‘Monsieur is not a sacred pig of an Englishman?’ he inquired, 
respectfully. ‘Monsieur is a good and brave Australian?’ 

‘I am afraid that I must plead guilty to being an Englishman,’ he said, 
‘but I hope that I am not a sacred pig. No, Sergeant Hubert. I am a scientist 
—a man who gathers shells and rocks and beetles and other insects. I have 
lately been in Australia, even as I have been in South America, Tahiti, New 
Zealand, Keeling Island and the Isle of France. I am now on my way home 
to England, after five years’ wanderings over the face of the waters on His 
Majesty’s survey ship Beagle.’ 

But the face of the gaunt and solitary French devotee had become sour 
and hostile again. 

‘A savant! he gritted malignantly. ‘Ha! So Monsieur is a sacred English 
savant? Permit me to observe that I was in Egypt with Napoleon, Monsieur. 
We then had many savants with the Army. We also had 


many donkeys. We called the donkeys, Monsieur, the demi-savants.’ 

Darwin straightened up his shoulders and replaced his hat. Then he 
laughed. 

‘That was very amusing, Sergeant,’ he replied, amicably. ‘But do you 
know what we call donkeys in England? We call them demi Frenchmen. 
And our donkeys look so dejected, I am told, precisely because of that.’ 

Sergeant Hubert spat. He snatched, involuntarily, at his side; fumbling, 
in that place, for a sword that was not there. 

‘Three holy pigs in one!’ he barked aloud with sombre venom. ‘So you 
come here from Australia, Monsieur Savant, to insult the tomb of the 
greatest Frenchman who ever lived?’ 


‘No. On the contrary, I came here to pay my quiet visit to the grave of 
the greatest Italian condottiére in all history,’ responded Darwin. ‘Your so- 
called Emperor Napoleon was never a Frenchman. He was simply a very 
clever transplanted Italian out of the Middle Ages who conquered France. 
Look well at the hard flat stone which covers the tomb of Napoleon. It 
remains anonymous. There is no inscription in any language there.’ 

Sergeant Hubert held up both hands in malediction to the skies. Then he 
made a fierce and hideous grimace. 

‘That is because of your pig-brained English Sir Hudson Lowe!’ he 
exclaimed angrily. ‘A stone, Monsieur, with the proper inscription was 
made. With my own eyes I saw. the mason make it. Monsieur, it was very 
simple and very plain. “NAPOLEON, born 


at Ajaccio, fifteenth of August, 1769, died at St. Helena the fifth of May, 
1821”—that was all that it said. And yet your accursed animal of an 
English gaoler would not even permit us to do that. It was a cruel insult to 
France, Monsieur. They wanted us to inscribe upon his tomb “General 
Bonaparte”, and nothing else. General? Bah! He was the Emperor. And so, 
out of hatred and malice against your miserable coward of a Hudson Lowe, 
we placed upon the grave of the Man of France this simple stone which 
says nothing at all.’ 

Mr. Darwin bowed. 

‘I can understand your feelings, Sergeant,’ he said. ‘They are very 
natural. But, all the same, you hate the name of Bonaparte because it 1s 
Italian. It is not good French. Neither was this man. He was a pure and 
undiluted medieval Italian. He learned the art of war in the Sforzescan 
school of arms. He was a psychological pupil of Muzio Attendolo. When 
France herself was split in twain, he stepped in and conquered. He used 
France as a tool. Dead Frenchmen were the fallen shavings from his 
Imperialistic carpenter’s bench. And you are proud of that, you 
Frenchmen? Proud to have been used, by the million, and thrown away by 
an unscrupulous Italian adventurer? To me, Sergeant, it is very strange.’ 

The old French soldier glared at Darwin like a demon. Suddenly he knelt 
down and kissed the cold stone which covered Napoleon’s tomb. 

‘Go on!’ he shouted, passionately, when he had arisen once more. 
‘Continue, Monsieur. It is your sacred English gaol of an island. Insult the 
Man of France. Say it all.’ 


‘Not I,’ responded Charles Darwin gravely. ‘I have 


no desire whatever to insult or injure the feelings of anybody. I am merely 
saying that this Napoleon Bonaparte was not yours. He belongs to Italy. 
Why, then, I simply ask, do Frenchmen rejoice in having become the 
military slaves of a man belonging to another race that they hate? Is it the 
truth, Sergeant Hubert, that Frenchmen have no real gift for liberty? That 
they can only talk about it, and at the best are merely fit for a sort of 
glorified slavery?’ 

Sergeant Hubert bowed his head. Tears ran down his war worn, weather- 
beaten cheeks. 

‘I do not know, Monsieur,’ he exclaimed brokenly. ‘France? What is 
France? An ungrateful whore—a discontented slut. Give her gold and 
victory, mountains of gold, with many jewels, and she belongs to her 
conqueror. But, when defeat comes—where is she? Bah! She is the 
common drab that seizes the few remaining pieces of gold and runs away. 
She has the soul of an accursed concubine. She is not faithful to her hero in 
adversity. It is I, Monsieur, a Frenchman, who says it. Monsieur is right. He 
was an Italian at the core. And France was not worthy of him. See! I spit 
upon my accursed bitch of a country. Canaille! They are born deserters. 
But permit me to worship still at the tomb of my Napoleon, Monsieur. He 
was a living God. Like Monsieur Jesus among the sacred pigs of Jews, he 
was too great for France.’ 

Darwin nodded. He understood the miserable Frenchman’s point of 
view. 

‘So this is your Calvary, then?’ he inquired sympathetically. ‘To you, 
Sergeant, your Emperor Napoleon was the French Messiah?’ 

‘He was, Monsieur!’ brokenly ejaculated Hubert. 


‘He was my Holy Ghost and maker of angels. I was with him at Austerlitz. 
I saw Marengo and Moscow. I heard the cannons of Waterloo. I was carried 
off that field with English bullets in my body. They are there yet. Monsieur! 
Monsieur! What did the Man of France give me? Nothing at all—and yet, 
for all that, he made of me a man and gave me everything. I am glad to 
have been his tool. Once, only, he spoke to me. That was under the walls of 
Moscow. Napoleon himself, Monsieur, had pitched his tent in the midst of 


the squares of the Old Guard. And I was one of them. I saw him looking at 
a portrait of his little son. “These are the terrible ones—our children,” he 
said to me, Monsieur. “Our children, what will they think of us, if we do 
not stand up to the battle, and master the world like men?” Those were his 
words, Monsieur. And that is why I am here. I have no son, but I am 
standing up to the battle, I stand alone, at this deserted grave, for the sake 
of the fallen sons of our harlot mother France.’ 

There was tragedy in that voice. Melancholy pathos and deep tragedy 
were mingled there. It seemed to the respectfully listening Darwin, as if all 
the silver and brazen trumpets of a fallen Gallic Empire were wailing out 
the doom of a whole European epoch of military drugged democracy 
beneath the weeping-willows of Longwood. He held out his hand to the 
gaunt and sad-souled veteran. 

‘I shall come again and talk with you, if I may, Sergeant Hubert,’ he 
said, ‘before we leave St. Helena. You are a brave and a good man. And 
your Emperor Napoleon was right. If he said that to you at Moscow, he said 
a true thing. Our children are indeed the 


terrible ones. I have none as yet, for I am not married. I am only twenty- 
seven years old. But when the day comes, as I believe and hope it will, that 
I do indeed possess a wife and a family, I shall tell my little children of this 
day’s talk with you, at the tomb of Napoleon. You will not be forgotten, my 
friend. Sergeant Hubert and his lonely vigil of devoted loyalty at the tomb 
of the great Italian conqueror, I promise you, will be remembered in Europe 
one hundred years from now.’ 

Hubert took his hand. 

‘Loyalty? It is the scarce thing, Monsieur,’ he said, wistfully. “Consider 
how the sacred pigs of Jews ran away from their great Napoleon of a 
General Jesus? Their mothers were all French women. Yes! All cursed 
harlots. Come again very soon, Monsieur. Forgive me for my bitter words 
against you. Eh, Monsieur? It is very good to talk with a man.’ 

And there Charles Darwin left him, that day, stark and solitary beside 
Napoleon’s tomb. But he placed in his own coat, before he went, a leaf or 
two from the green Australian Kurrajong. For even as the cold stone, 
without an inscription that lay before the mortal remains of the fallen 
Corsican spoke electrically to the memory cells of Sergeant Hubert, and 


brought about a strange catalysis of the Gallic soul, so were the more recent 
and vigorous memory cells of Darwin stirred by that lone Australian tree. 

‘It might have been,’ he said to himself as he walked away. ‘Udona 
Bloodworth? If I were a free man, at this moment, and had not a mighty 
task imposed upon my shoulders, I believe that I would go back to the 
house of Elijah. I need a son. I need someone to carry on 


the torch, when my hands can no longer carry it. That Kurrajong girl at 
Kelso? What a mother-in-the-making! What a bride!’ 

He passed over the grass covered plain, bounded by deep valleys, on 
which Longwood stands, but felt no desire to enter the fallen Emperor’s last 
residence, which, viewed from a short distance, had the respectable 
appearance of an English gentleman’s country seat. In front of it there were 
a few cultivated fields. Beyond them rose the smooth hill of coloured rocks 
known as the Flagstaff, and the square and rugged, black mass of the Barn. 
The view, upon the whole, like that of the average English country 
gentleman himself, so Darwin thought, was somewhat bleak and 
uninteresting: as if the very soul had been blown out of St. Helena, by the 
South Atlantic’s impetuous winds. 

Later in the day, he stood near the brink of a vast cliff, of about a 
thousand feet in castellated depth, and saw, a few yards away to windward, 
some sea birds struggling, in mid-air, against a tremendous breeze. And yet 
where he himself stood the air was quite calm. He drew near to the brink of 
the great chasm, and stretched out one arm. Instantly he felt the full force of 
the mighty current of bird-baffling air; for the current of stormy wind, 
striking far below, was deflected upwards from the face of the precipice: an 
invisible barrier of air, two short yards in width, separating the strong sea 
blast from the absolutely calm landward atmosphere. 

Darwin nodded his comprehension to the silent universe. 

‘So!’ he said to himself. ‘It is only the flying creatures with salty wings 
that know one air from another. 


What do I know about the wing-vicissitudes of an Italian eagle of the 
Apennines like Napoleon? Against what sort of a bitter North Atlantic wind 
of English fury did he rise, and fight his way to power?’ 


His lodgings were two thousand feet above the sea. The weather grew 
cold and boisterous, with constant showers of rain; whilst at sunset the 
whole island itself was wrapped, like a deserted prison, in a thick veil of 
low and stormy clouds. But in the morning the sun shone clear again. The 
hills of St. Helena were crowned with irregular plantations of Scottish firs. 
Thickets of English gorse, likewise, covered with warm yellow flowers, 
were profusely scattered over the sloping banks. Weeping-willows were 
common, fringing the declivitous sides of whispering streams. There were 
many hedges of English blackberry. The whole island was a little 
concentrated England—gloomy, yet bright and paradoxical in its superficial 
aspects; utterly different from Australia—a grave and benignant, sage- 
green country, filled with the spirit of peaceful meditation, which knows 
nothing of England’s pastures of almost violently aggressive green. 

When Darwin approached the spectral tomb of Napoleon again, 
Sergeant Hubert was already there. A Chinaman stood beside him, staring 
impassively at the Emperor’s grave. 

‘Monsieur, this is the son of one of my Emperor’s servants,’ the 
Frenchman said. ‘His father and some other Chinese labourers dug out that 
basin at Longwood, over yonder. But Napoleon taught this man the art of 
war. He showed him how ants and other tiny creatures made their battles— 
how they established their regular lines of communication and how they 
hid stolen 


sugar in their magazines of deposit. “From the ant to the man, Wong Tsok,” 
he said, “is but a step. Study the military methods of the ants, how they 
invest a place before they take it, and you will know all about the 
aggressive rules of war.” 

Darwin gazed at the Chinaman with interest. 

‘Did he say that, Mr. Wong?’ he inquired. 

The golden featured Asiatic smiled. 

‘Plenty much,’ he replied briefly. “One day I go to China. The Empeloh, 
he say China the gleat ant countly. All li’! I say to China, the Empeloh 
Napoleon take me up one time on top of Deadwood Mountain. He show me 
the ants fighting. He say: “Plepare the lines of communication. Bling much 
food and guns to the magazines. Then kill. Soon victoly come.” 

And without waiting for any further questions he walked off, bearing a 
hoe like a musket upon his shoulder. 


“You see?’ demanded Hubert. “The Man of France has left his mark.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ assented Darwin, noting the pathetic eagerness for 
vicarious praise upon the part of the old veteran. ‘But it is a great pity that 
your clever Emperor was so stupid in other ways. I have thought about him 
a great deal, since yesterday. I have come to the conclusion that he was a 
very stupid man.’ 

‘What!’ shouted the suddenly scowling Hubert. ‘My great Napoleon 
stupid? Impossible!’ 

“Yes. He was very stupid, nevertheless,’ quietly observed Mr. Darwin. 
“You see, Sergeant, England itself was the great obstacle, was it not, to your 
Napoleon’s mastery of the whole world? Very good. 


Well, is not England itself, for the most part, made up of two immensely 
stupid, immensely greedy classes—the shopkeepers and manufacturers 
upon the one hand, and the great hereditary landlords upon the other. So, 
therefore, in order to conquer England, it is first of all essential to drive 
these two intensely stupid, enormously selfish and obstinate classes apart. 
Divide and conquer—that is the rule. But what did your Imperial ass of a 
Napoleon do? Did he separate these classes? Did he make any sort of far- 
sighted attempt to bring over the shopkeeping class, for instance, upon his 
side? Not he! He was too stupid. He drove the two stupidest forces in all 
England together. He made them one. And so the united greeds, obstinacies 
and stupidities of England, in the end, defeated him. Do you call that 
military genius? I call it ignorance. Your Napoleon Bonaparte, Sergeant, 
clever as he was in certain ways, was all very well at fighting Austrians and 
Germans. But is that war?’ 

Sergeant Hubert looked down his nose. 

“What? You say that the English are stupid, Monsieur?’ he demanded at 
last. “You, a sacred Englishman—you admit, yourself, that the English are a 
race of stupid clowns? Ha! That is true. I thank you, Monsieur, for that.’ 

“Yes, it is very largely true,’ assented Darwin. ‘We are stupid and 
reactionary Saxons, at the core. But why did Napoleon take such pains to 
wake up the stupid and greedy German that slumbers within us? Why did 
he scoff at us as shopkeeprs, and thus deliberately drive us back upon our 
strongest psychological bases? There, we simply cannot be defeated; for we 
can out-lie, out-grab, out-sneer, out-stupefy the world. That is, our low 


and greedy-minded landholding and trading classes can. But there is always 
a secret way in which to defeat us, and that is through our passion for 
ideals. Do you think that your precious Italian Emperor adventurer of a 
Napoleon was clever enough to know that? Not he. He spent two-thirds of 
his adult life, I imagine, in sneering at ideologues. The sacred little 
imbecile, that he was!’ 

‘Imbecile?’ shouted Hubert in a voice of thunder. ‘Monsieur, I cannot 
forgive that.’ 

“Yes. You can. And you will,’ calmly continued Darwin. ‘For it is the 
bitter and enduring truth. Consider, my friend. What was it that kicked the 
English out of America? Do you believe that it was the mere military 
prowess of the revolted Colonists? Stuff and nonsense! I say that it was the 
secret psychic force of the American libertarian ideal. That, my friend, and 
that alone defeated us. That broke the English nation in twain, at its very 
base. We were defeated by ourselves, our best and better selves, you see, in 
England itself; and that is why we lost America. I repeat, Sergeant, that 
your Italian Sforza of a Bonaparte must have been an imbecile, and nothing 
else but a small-minded Italian imbecile, not to make war upon us beneath 
our hats. Instead of aiming at our heads and hearts, he aimed at our pockets. 
Very well. We taught him to beware of the enraged shopkeeper. And there 
he lies—the poor fool.’ 

He waved one hand towards the tomb. Sergeant Hubert said nothing. 
But his face was yellow with anger. And he scowled and scowled. 

‘It is a sad pity that he threw away the moral gunpowder of the French 
Revolution,’ Charles Darwin went 


on. ‘He could have defeated England, in the end, you see, with that. He was 
like an insane man who, being armed with a loaded cannon, deliberately 
abandons it and resorts to the pathetic use of a bow-and-arrow. He also 
invented a lot of ridiculous bow-and-arrow kings. He converted good 
French generals into third and fourth-rate monarchs, all seated, in Spain, 
Holland, and elsewhere, upon uneasy thrones. Was that genius? On the 
contrary, I say that it was the action of a crazy ape. Your great Napoleon, 
my friend Hubert, was like a clock wound up, in a cunning way, to run 
forward for a certain time and then to run backwards. Very well. He started 
where? Upon an island in the Mediterranean, inhabited by bandits and other 
uncouth outlaws. He became Emperor for a little time. But where has he 


ended? Again upon an island. He is buried here, alas, in an artificial 
Corsica. And where are we standing? At the lonely and instructive grave, 
my friend, of the foolish little man who sneered at ideals and ideologues. 
Shopkeepers and fat and greedy imbeciles of English landlords caged and 
tamed him. There he lies, deflated—the most foolishly lopsided and 
mentally-undeveloped of all the world’s outlaws.’ 

Once more the great tears ran down poor Hubert’s melancholy cheeks. 
He held up an imploring hand. 

‘Monsieur, do not hit my one and only poor God Almighty so hard,’ he 
begged. ‘He is all I have. Say a good word for him. My poor Napoleon! 
The English eagle from far-off Australia is a bird with a very savage beak.’ 

‘Very well, good loyal Hubert. Shall I say this?’ inquired Mr. Darwin. ‘It 
iS a very great pity that your clever Napoleon, instead of divorcing his 
Josephine, in 


order to marry a worthless Austrian slut miscalled a princess, did not 
remain celibate, thereafter, and become a Pope. In that position, he would 
have been impregnable. As an Emperor, you see, he was quite impossible. 
He did not belong to the emperors’ trade union. But as an Italian Pope, my 
friend, with one foot planted in France and the other in Italy, he would have 
been a great success. Nothing could have defeated him. As Pope, he would 
have been impregnable. Even the English would have been compelled to 
recognize the sublimity of such a stroke of genius. But an Emperor? Bah! 
Have we not got sufficient royal fools in England, at the present day, 
ourselves?’ 

“You should know best, Monsieur Savant,’ observed the Frenchman 
caustically. ‘I am not acquainted with the Kings of England.’ 

‘Well, I saw King William once, in London,’ said Darwin, ‘before I set 
out upon my world-adventure on the Beagle, and I considered him to be an 
awful spectacle. Still, that is not the question. The one and only real 
question is: why did your admittedly able and energetic Napoleon not make 
himself a world-power as a Roman Pope, instead of falling such a 
miserable victim to all the incarnate snobbery and falsity of empire? That 
was the folly of a very insignificant man. I will tell you why he did so. In 
spite of all his admittedly great ability as a soldier, he felt inferior. He had 
to dress up. He could not be simple. He spent the whole of his life in 
running away from himself. He was a Calvinist and a great Predestinarian, I 


know, but he was also a great coward at the core. Napoleon Bonaparte 
could face cannon by the thousand, and human enemies by the hundred 
thousand, but he could not face 


Napoleon. He did not dare to examine himself, as a so-called Christian is 
morally bound to do, therefore he failed. Therefore he missed the one great 
chance through which he could have become the world’s absolute master, 
and the spiritual and social reorganizer of his age.’ 

‘Monsieur is very young,’ Sergeant Hubert remarked, sarcastically. ‘His 
views upon that head are very interesting. Doubtless they will obtain a very 
great amount of attention.’ 

Charles Darwin surveyed the old soldier critically. He said nothing at all 
for a full minute. And then, when at last he spoke, there was a tremendous 
moral earnestness in his voice. 

“You are quite right, Sergeant,’ he said. ‘One hundred years from now, I 
believe that my views will dominate the world. As I have already told you, 
I am a very young man, and I am only twenty-seven years of age. But what 
of that? In the year 1796, when Napoleon was twenty-seven, he had already 
defeated four great Austrian armies in Italy. If he could become a world- 
power, within ten years from that time, so can I. But not in a marsupial 
Napoleon’s way. I shall not wade through sheep’s blood to a position of 
Imperial eminence. No. But I shall reach a greater and a more lasting 
throne than your poor, miserable, Van Diemen’s Land devil of a Napoleon, 
all the same.’ 

Sergeant Hubert’s eyeballs stood out. His cheeks were distended with 
sudden rage. 

‘Marsupial? Van Diemen’s Land devil?’ he spluttered furiously. ‘Here, 
upon this accursed English island, I have made much careful study of your 
language. But I do not know the meaning of marsupial. 


Neither do I understand a Van Diemen’s Land devil. What is it, Monsieur, 
that you mean, when you call my Emperor such names as that?’ 

‘I simply mean,’ responded Darwin, ‘that my five years’ journey into the 
strange places of the world, as naturalist upon the Beagle, have taught me 
to examine emperors, kings, queens, religions, literature, and indeed 
everything else, from an entirely new point of view. I observe them one and 


all, in short, as members and as manifestations of the animal kingdom— 
nothing less, and nothing more. For me, accordingly, there are four-legged 
Napoleons, as well as biped Bonapartes, everywhere. In Van Diemen’s 
Land itself, which is a fairly large island off the southern coast of Australia, 
I have come across a strange breed of marsupial Napoleons, called the 
Dasyures. They are carnivorous marsupials, and : 

‘But Monsieur Savant, what is this marsupial?’ almost wept the 
Frenchman. ‘Does it fly? Docs it swim? Is it an eagle? What?’ 

‘The leading feature of all marsupials,’ quietly answered Darwin, ‘is the 
premature birth of their young, which are nourished, after their exit from 
the mother’s primitive womb, by the maternal pouch or marsupium, in 
which the teats are placed; and to which latter they attach themselves, and 
remain so attached, immediately after birth.’ 

‘Sacred Jesus!’ exclaimed Sergeant Hubert. ‘And you compare my 
Napoleon to that?’ 

‘I do,’ answered the other, calmly fixing his eyes upon Napoleon’s 
grave. ‘It is a human member of the Dasyuridae that lies there, and nothing 
else. He might have been a great and effective Pope—a great reformer 


of that hideous medieval mish-mash of fraud and superstition, encrusted 
over the frozen figure of Christ, called the Christian religion—but, instead 
of becoming a vigilant and masterful reorganizer of the cultural ideas of 
humanity, he became a marsupial Van Diemen’s Land devil; and so, 
inevitably, these forty-seven square miles of rock in the South Atlantic 
called St. Helena, became his cage. Do not be offended with me, brave 
Sergeant Hubert, if I should dare to speak to you like this. You have spoken 
very bitterly of France, and with good cause, yourself. Shall I tell you what 
your France, herself, is destined to become?’ 

The eyes of the old soldier glittered with passion. He was utterly 
fascinated by the unusual frankness and calm unemotionalism of Darwin. 

‘Say on, Monsieur!’ he cried, hoarsely. ‘I am an old man now, and you 
are no ordinary stupid island-pig of an Englishman. You are a true savant, 
Monsieur, and a Frenchman, at the core, is a logical animal. He loves the 
truth. So kill my God, Monsieur, if you will. I would hear it all.’ 

‘Then know that a// modern nations are about to become transformed 
into a vast collection of hungry, pouch-mad marsupials, expelling their 
young from the womb before they are fit for birth; and it is the sad and 


solemn destiny of France, in the coming years, to become the hungriest, 
pouch-maddest marsupial nation of the lot. Her pouch, one hundred years 
from now, perchance, will be filled with an even hungrier brood of sucking 
nations—of young Van Diemen’s Land devils. They will be rapacious little 
monsters, like France herself, armed with sharp curving claws, attacking 
the meek, submissive sheep nations and drinking 


their economic blood, even as the Dasyuridae attack the timid and 
defenceless sheep of Van Diemen’s Land.’ 

He paused, whilst the Frenchman covered his eyes with his hands. 

‘Can you not see, then, Sergeant Hubert,’ Darwin continued, ‘that your 
poor fallen demi-god of a Napoleon has utterly poisoned and destroyed the 
modern world? For a hundred years and more, a foul Napoleonic 
protococcus will fasten itself, like a green and evil slime, upon the all-too- 
suggestible mind of the human race. Do you know what a protococcus is? It 
is a microscopically small vegetable organism which forms the green scum 
upon trees, stiles, old tombstones, and so forth. Thanks to your unhappy- 
fated animal of a Napoleon, Hubert, the mind of all mankind, for many 
decades, is about to be attacked by such a microscopic scum. It is the 
Napoleonic poison germ at work. It exhales from this very spot—aye, from 
this silent tomb. Uncover your eyes, Sergeant Hubert! Can you not see that 
subtle scum arising? It is pouring forth, my friend, like a dreadful Van 
Diemen’s Land vapour of devildom, from this very grave, to poison and 
befoul the brain of human genius, for the next hundred years, throughout 
the world.’ 

The Frenchman shuddered. He removed his covering hands from his 
eyes. He stared fixedly at the flat stone that covered the tomb of Napoleon. 

‘I see it!’ he cried with a fearful voice. ‘I see it creeping out, Monsieur, 
around the edges of that mighty stone. Evil! Evil! I see the monstrous 
vapour, Monsieur. Alas! The thing is true.’ 

‘If ever this grave should be opened, Hubert, and the 


bones of Napoleon be carried to Paris and re-buried there, as I understand 
that certain Frenchmen in France are already urging,’ continued Darwin 
quietly and in a kindly yet stern and strong prophetic voice, ‘believe me 
when I say that Paris herself will then become the Poison Pit, emitting a 


foul Napoleonic vapour of evil against the world. Can you not see, then, 
good Hubert, what a monstrous crime against all humanity this Napoleon 
Bonaparte has committed, by taking the foul and vanity-stricken path that 
led to this sad place—by becoming a mere despotic Emperor, my friend, 
instead of becoming a super-Pope? The whole world needed his genius, 
Hubert, up there, in that higher realm. England herself has need of him 
there, a dire and dreadful need, every whit as great as that of France. For 
what are my miserable people, after all, but a miserable, superstition- 
infected set of artificial Jewish savages, at the core? The so-called Christian 
God, today, is nothing but the incarnate Shopkeeper of heaven: a 
transplanted and most horribly enlarged and bloated Jewish Shylock, for 
ever demanding his pound of flesh. That is our sacred Protestantism, its 
heart and soul departed, all its original wisdom gone, fallen low. And then 
let us consider also, good Hubert, where the real strength of the so-called 
Roman Catholic Church actually lies. Is it not also embedded there, quite 
equally, in its hideously debased, immoral, traders’ greed? It gives nothing. 
It sells everything—for cash. Masses for the dead: are they not sold and 
bartered by the vile marsupial, pouch-hungry agents of Arch-Devildom, 
miscalled a Christian Church, throughout the earth? You know that it is so. 
It is a blackmailers’ religion, and an organized international crime. It is 


the foul marsupial anti-Christly Church, I say—this so-called holy Dasyure 
of the Vatican, attacking the meek, sheep-minded people from Ireland to 
the further ends of South America; at work among the flocks of far-off 
yellow men in China, and tearing away the bleeding flesh of Spain. 
Napoleon, single-handed, could have swept away that monstrously evil 
system. He had the brains for it, he has the requisite flexibility and energy 
of the muscles of the will, and he had the indispensable secular power. He 
had the insight, the sheer penetrative force of genitus—the All. He had but 
to take one step upwards, my friend; he had but to let go the shadow of 
Empire, and to grasp the everlastingly real, in order to become the greatest 
human benefactor that the world ever saw, at least for a thousand years. 
And now here he lies, Hubert, a poor putrid bandit—a dead and dreadful 
corpse, emitting that unspeakable Napoleonic protococcus which, for ages, 
will poison ambitious youth, alike in its heart and mind and soul, and drive 
it through swamps of stinking crime to suicide, the gallows, or lifelong 
misery in prison, throughout the world.’ 


He said no more for a long time. Quietly the two men faced each other, 
Gaul and Briton, transfixed as it were by a single bayonet of electric 
thought. At last Darwin said his final word. 

‘I shall come here no more for ever, Sergeant Hubert,’ he said, ‘but I 
shall not forget you, for I know what you are, my friend—you are the 
embodied figure of the tragedy of the human race. You are lonely, you have 
given up your whole life to this great Illusion—this Napoleonic idolatry— 
and I say that you are a more heroic figure, yourself, by far, than your 
decaying effigy 


of an emperor, for the final use and purpose of this world, knew how to be. 
There are many true and valiant, faithful-hearted Frenchmen like you, good 
Hubert, and I salute them. They are not marsupial, pouch-mad men, and 
they are not Van Diemen’s Land devils—they are true thinkers and seekers 
after light, not Dasyures. But if ever the time should come, Hubert, when 
the human race as a whole learns how to fly—a thing that is not impossible 
—do you know what I believe will happen? I believe this. It is quite 
probable that our race, as a race, will go the whole hog as a marsupial. It 
will abandon the present methods of gestation of foetal birth. At first it will 
expel its young from its womb, prematurely, as does the Australian 
kangaroo—a beast with a great tail, a small-pointed head like a rat, and an 
enormous belly. Then, later on, it will merely lay eggs, like a bird or a 
reptile. What do you think of such a prospect as that?’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried the astonished veteran. ‘For man to fly like an eagle? 
For woman to cease to have little children, and to lay eggs instead like a 
crocodile? It cannot be done!’ 

‘All things are possible, and some are probable,’ said Darwin, incisively. 
‘If the human race came up the long slope from apedom, and from 
Patagonian savagery, it can go back again. There is an unknown law, 
Sergeant, called Evolution, and the first whisper of it is heard in the 
Christian Bible, in the name of Eve. The so-called apples of Eden were 
eggs, not pornaceous fruits at all. Eve is the living verb from which the 
phenomenon called Evolution springs. It is Eve herself, good Hubert, and 
not this smiling moron of a Judaic 


Virgin Mary, who marks the beginning of the true foetal Motherhood-epoch 
of the human race. But what is the central purpose of this poison scheme of 
immoralistic and un-Christly, shopkeeper religion? What is the undernote 
of this vile hawking of scraps of a mythical Jesus—this sale of purgatorial 
Masses? Is it not all summed up in a priestly cry of Back to the Egg! Back 
to the humano reptile egg of deutoplasmic ignorance. Back to a strange and 
brainless, will shorn cult of legless writhings! That is the purpose of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Mark well, good friend, the real significance of the 
presence of the snake in our Biblical landscape of Eden. It is Eve, herself, 
who is making the upward and onward choice, there. She is rejecting the 
reptile seed of the serpent priest; she is choosing that man should be MAN. 
It is the pivot point of all human history, depicted there.’ 

The Frenchman looked earnestly at Darwin. He took a quick step 
forward. He laid an entreating hand upon his arm. 

‘Monsieur, stay with me!’ he ejaculated humbly. ‘You are the true world 
conqueror. You are the real Napoleon. You see and examine all things. You 
are die true God-man. Stay here with me, Monsieur. Do not go.’ 

‘I have work to do, Hubert,’ Darwin answered him steadily. ‘I cannot 
stay. But remember this. Everywhere that I have been—in New Zealand, in 
Tahiti and elsewhere—I have found the Christian missionary doing the 
work of the truest and most noble conqueror. If religion rots in Rome, and 
its European core, it has Christian health and power and purpose elsewhere. 
Let these words, my friend, climb up the skies of your Gallic 


imagination, and burst like hissing rocket blasts of eudemonic flame. God 
IS. We are his channels of action. And woman is our hope. All hail to her— 
the true Udona—God’s noblest spiritual gift to man!’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
WINGS O’ THE MORN 


LACK INGPEN stared first at William Bloodworth, and then at old 

Scotch Bob, with deeply-puzzled and unhappy seeming eyes. Ingpen 
was now the principal overseer upon Dalbeukie sheep-station, and he 
carried the whip of authority under his arm. The whole of the convict slaves 
employed upon Dalbeukie were assembled, sullenly, outside the slave 
quarters, whilst young William Bloodworth preached to them; exhorting 
them, earnestly, and with indeed a terrible gravity of face and voice and 
action, to think of higher and better things. 

‘Look at Napoleon!’ he cried out. ‘You have all read or heard of him. He 
did not begin upon a rock, and so he ended upon a rock. Men, we must all 
of us take our choice. It is we, ourselves, who decide where we finish, and 
nobody else. This man Napoleon, perhaps, was the cleverest and greatest 
highwayman that ever lived, and yet where did he end? He held up the 
whole world, so to speak, with his pistol; but the world was stronger than 
he was. It put him in a cage. It dragged him away in a ship, exactly like a 
convict, to St. Helena, and there he died, like a thief in chains. So you all 
must see that it is no good, poor fellows, in your escaping from this station 
and becoming bushrangers, and trying 


to hold up the world. You are not as clever as Napoleon. If he couldn’t do 
it, and make a success of it, then it 1s quite clear that you cannot. So you 
might as well make up your minds to become good engines, filled with the 
solemn sacramental steam of God Almighty. He is the engineer who 
constructed us. So why don’t we open our valves, I say, like sensible men, 
and let that gigantic God-power in?’ 

At the side of Black Ingpen there stood a gigantic, beetle-browed 
policeman—Sergeant Penrith from Bathurst. He looked and was, at heart, 
more criminal than any of the wretched convicts that stood or sprawled 
before him. But he was the local head of the late Major-General Stainburn’s 
police. His sway was absolute. And he looked upon Black Ingpen, the 
whip-bearing overseer, as if the latter were himself a slave; his one and 


only function to cringe and obey this scowling, hangdog-looking police 
official’s orders. 

‘So you had better get ready to come down to Sydney to-morrow,’ the 
giant in uniform said to Ingpen. ‘I’Il send along a couple of my men to look 
after things, here. Be ready at eight o’clock in the morning.’ 

Black Ingpen was still staring intently at old Scotch Bob and the 
preacher. The resemblance between them, he thought, was extraordinary. 
They had the same peculiarly-pointed, dog-like ears. Their high cheek- 
bones were exactly alike. ‘Why, they might be father and son?’ he said to 
himself. ‘It’s too damned queer a likeness for words.’ 

An then he turned his unhappy eyes towards Sergeant Penrith. 

‘All right,’ he said, reluctantly. ‘But what’s the good of it? You won’t get 
the reward now. The young 


fellow himself is dead. He ain’t alive any more to pay it. So what’s the 
use?’ 

“You do what you’re told, and leave the rest to me,’ growled Penrith in 
his ear. ‘The old woman will pay up, all right, if we get those fellows 
hanged.’ 

Black Ingpen’s eyes became even more unhappy-looking. 

‘It’s a dirty trick to play, hanging a couple of innocent men,’ he 
whispered, almost inaudibly. ‘You know that they didn’t kill old Saltram. It 
was Thunderbolt who shot him, and nobody else.’ 

‘That’s my business,’ answered Penrith. “You do what you’re told, or 
you know what will happen? You will go back to the chain-gang yourself. 
I’ve got a hold upon you, you damned fool, that is strong enough to put you 
back among those convict curs’—here he waved one hand at William 
Bloodworth’s audience—‘for the remainder of your life. So what are you 
going to do?’ 

Black Ingpen cringed. He became the fear-stricken ex-convict slave 
incarnate. 

‘All right, Sergeant,’ he said, humbly. ‘Whatever you say. I’ll be ready.’ 

‘Good!’ snapped the hideous brute in uniform. ‘See that you don’t 
change your mind. If you do, look out!’ 

And with that he turned upon his heel and walked off towards his 
waiting horse. In a few minutes he had mounted and had ridden off. A cold 


sweat of terror ran down the forehead of Black Ingpen as he watched him 
disappear. 

‘Oh, what a bastard!’ he muttered. ‘What a murdering scoundrel! My 
God! What am I to do?’ 

The voice of young William Bloodworth rang out again upon the 
mellow, sunlit air. 


‘Now every man is a living steam-engine,’ he cried out, ‘worked either 
by the pure white steam of Almighty God, or else worked by the foul black 
steam of the Devil. That is my message to you. Which kind of steam are we 
admitting, to-day, into the cast-iron cylinders of our lives? Being a convict 
is nothing. Being an assigned slave here, as you all are, upon Dalbeukie 
sheep-station, is nothing. Being a man, and a God-filled man, is everything. 
I thank you for listening again, to-day, to me. I am a simple blacksmith, and 
not a glorified word-smith. I can only speak of sensible, practical things. 
But there isn’t a man listening here, I tell you, who can avoid making that 
choice. So that is my last word to you to-day. Remember it, and think it 
over. Are your lives good engines, filled with the sweet white steam of 
God? Or are your cylinders charged with the fiendish steam of evil?’ 

William Bloodworth looked at them all, intently, for a full minute or 
two, in silence. Then he turned toward Black Ingpen. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Ingpen,’ he said. ‘I am much obliged to you. May I 
come again, some other day?’ 

Ingpen looked at the grave-faced young man with a sudden new light of 
resolution in his eyes. He saw a swift way out of his own horrible difficulty, 
now, as he watched the assigned men go back to their quarters. 

‘Yes,’ he replied quickly. ‘Come as often as you like. But look here. 
Where is your father—the Legislative Councillor? Is he at home?’ 

‘He is,’ answered William. ‘But he is going back to Sydney again, I 
think, to-morrow.’ 

Black Ingpen grasped the young preacher by the arm. And his voice 
became tense and low. 


‘Tell him that I am coming down in about an hour to see him,’ he said, 
hoarsely. ‘I have got something that I must tell him. I listened, just now, to 
what you said about a man being filled, like an engine, with the steam of 


the Devil. Well, I have had enough of it. I want to spit out that steam, you 
see, and work with something else.’ 

William smiled a little. 

‘All right, Mr. Ingpen,’ he said quietly. ‘My father will be very pleased 
to see you. Come as soon as you like. Is it anything very serious that you 
want to see him about?’ 

‘It is,’ cried Ingpen. ‘There are two lives hanging upon 1t—Walter 
Cochrane’s and Martin Doyle’s. I’ve done something, long ago, that has 
given Sergeant Penrith a hold over me. You saw him here just now? He can 
send me back to the iron-gang, if he likes. Well, I am not afraid of him any 
longer. Your father is a bigger and a better and a stronger man in New 
South Wales than any policeman. I am going to tell him all.’ 

William grasped his hand. His own eyes shone with the happy light of 
power. 

‘Good!’ he said. ‘I will wait here for you. We will go to my father 
together, about it, you and I.’ 

And so, as the sun went down, that day, upon the tiny village at Kelso, 
Black Ingpen came to the house of Elijah with young William Bloodworth, 
and entered in. Elijah and Esther Bloodworth received their strange visitor 
with quiet and kindly words. They asked him to sit down with them at their 
evening meal. But Black Ingpen shook his head. 

‘I’m not fit to sit down with decent people,’ he said. ‘That skunk of a 
Penrith at Bathurst wants to use me as 


a false witness to get young Walter Cochrane and Martin Doyle hanged. He 
wants the reward. He wants me to go down to Sydney, to-morrow, for the 
trial, to swear that I saw Walter Cochrane shoot old Saltram. So how can I 
sit down with you?’ 

The heart of Loranthus Bloodworth thrilled as she heard his hoarse and 
earnest words. All of them, but this girl in particular, were filled with a 
deep sensation of relief and thankfulness as he poured out his story. 

‘I came home from Bathurst through Kelso, that night,’ said Black 
Ingpen, ‘ahead of Walter Cochrane. I had a bottle of rum. I drank some of 
it. Then I went with the rest of the bottle, and I gave that fellow, 
Thunderbolt, who was sitting on the gate when Walter came up, a drink. I 
knew what he was there for. I hated old Saltram, and I knew what he had 
against him—about the Spotted Doe. So, after I gave him the drink of rum, 


I went and sat down, a little way off, to watch the fun when old Saltram 
came out after the clock struck. I heard every word that he said to 
Thunderbolt—about stealing his wet paint. I saw Thunderbolt shoot old 
Saltram. I saw it all. And because Penrith himself has got a hold over me, 
for something that I did long years ago, he threatens to put me back with 
the convict slaves in the iron-gang—that is, unless I swear in court that I 
saw Walter Cochrane deliberately shoot old William Saltram, through the 
white gates at Dalbeukie homestead.’ 

Elijah nodded sagaciously. But he said nothing. 

‘And I am here, telling you all this,’ Black Ingpen exclaimed, “because 
of the strange, new-fangled sort of sermon that this son William of yours 
preached, up at Dalbeukie, this afternoon. He says that we have got 


to become steam-engines for God, and filled with the great white steam of 
God. Well, I want to be one of them. I don’t want two innocent men to be 
hanged, through me. That’s all.’ 

Loranthus Bloodworth sprang up and ran to her father. She spoke to him 
with deep passion. 

“You can put Sergeant Penrith himself in the iron-gang, for this,’ she 
said. ‘Father, do not lose a minute! You must leave for Sydney to-night. 
Take Mr. Ingpen and William with you. Take Mr. Ingpen straight to the 
Governor. Let him hear, direct, from him, what sort of policemen there are 
in New South Wales. Father, will you do it? Will you go now?’ 

Elijah looked around at his good wife Esther. Then he looked at Udona 
and at all his family. He stood up then, and laid one hand on William’s 
shoulder. 

‘I will,’ he said. ‘Children, you have heard the result of our William’s 
strange steam-engine gospel. You have seen its first fruits. I thank God for 
my son William, and for all my daughters and for all my sons. I leave my 
blessings with you all. Esther, make ready our requirements for the journey. 
Isaac, see to the horses. We shall leave within an hour.’ 

Far away upon the north coast of New South Wales, upon the following 
day, Walter Cochrane and Martin Doyle came to Trial Bay, upon their way 
back from the Moreton Bay territory to Sydney. Greatness rode, 
unconscious, there, in Walter Cochrane’s saddle. For what is greatness? 
Men and women are simply the temporary tubes of flesh and blood and 
nerve and bone through which ideas and emotions, rocket-like, burst into 


fiery action. The truly great man, be he black or yellow or white or brown, 
is the living tube of cosmic 


fire which emits a great idea, backed up and made eternally incandescent 
by the flaming force of a great but restrained emotion. It is Idea plus 
restraint, plus force, plus incandescent arc, that tells, in the long 
combustion of the ages. 

In pursuit of their free-soil barrier reef against the oncoming feral waves 
of the convict slave-owning system, these twain, had been far beyond the 
Condamine, Culgoa and Warrego Rivers—out, far out from Brisbane to 
where the lone wool towns of Longreach, Blackall and Barcaldine now 
stand; whilst the vast area of sixteen million acres of the soil of the 
Moreton Bay territory which they had carefully mapped and charted, river 
by river and creek by creek, stretched from Dirranbandi, Cunnamulla and 
Yuelba at the south to the far sheep-grazing lands of the present hour at 
Winton, Muttaburra and Tambo, at the north. Thus, according to their silent 
and secretly-executed plan, which only needed now to be carried, 
automatically, into effect by a proclamation to be issued by the Governor- 
in-Council of the Colony of New South Wales, they had already cut off the 
whole of the vast central area of the Moreton Bay territory, for ever, from 
all possibility of convict settlement. No matter how furiously the slave- 
hungry squatters of New South Wales might pour through Cunningham’s 
Pass—the Cumberland Gap of Australia, discovered by an English botanist 
in 1827—and no matter how much they might spread themselves locally, at 
first, upon the Darling Downs, at the foot of that Pass, they would still be 
shut out, permanently, from all the western watersheds of a gigantic 
territory six hundred and seventy thousand square miles in area. There was 
room, there, 


for the genuine nucleus of a free-soil nation to grow. For the solid island of 
twenty-five thousand square miles of land which Walter Cochrane, like a 
hard-boiled Messiah of the wilderness, had cut off, would turn back that 
oncoming wave of convict-souled Australian squatterdom; and, damming 
them back upon their hideous convict-labour base at Brisbane, would hold 
16,000,000 acres of the virgin soil of a continent in trust for those free-soil 
settlers who, in due course, at the call of the Moreton Bay Land and 


Pastoral Company, would come from Scotland, England, Germany, Ireland, 
Norway, and elsewhere. How they came, in free-soil ships, to Fortitude 
Valley and how that struggle raged, up to 1860 and 1870, the second 
volume of this wrought-iron Book of Australia may tell. It is enough that I 
say, now, that, avoiding Brisbane and its convict hell-upon-earth on their 
return journey, Walter Cochrane and Martin Doyle rode through the Pass, 
and beyond it, into New South Wales; saw the mighty stream of the 
Lompalampe—Clarence River the loyal imbeciles of Australia call it now 
—and the pricelessly rich sub-tropical territory through which it flows; and 
then rode south and yet further south until they came to Trial Bay—the 
most northerly and most fearful convict prison in New South Wales, 
beneath the frowning mountain shadow of Arakoon. 


‘Arakoon, the dark, the lonely— 
Housed with only 

Rain and storm wind, mist and damp; 
Round whose bases 

And high places 

Sullen sprites of thunder tramp!’ 


The spurting of the blood of slavery was transacted there, mercilessly, 
upon the day when Walter Cochrane and his henchman and companion 
Martin Doyle first looked on Arakoon. They were back in convict hearted 
New South Wales! Groaning, quivering and screaming creatures upon the 
triangles greeted them there, where, amid scenes of unspeakable scenic 
grandeur, set within purple ranges and dizzy peaks that concealed an Eden 
of the good with purling streams, bewitching valleys and luxuriant forest 
growths, a brutal gaolerdom smilingly and sarcastically contemplated the 
final writhings of each manacled wretch when caught, at last, in the very 
act of the supreme crime—.e., that of seeking eternal freedom from an 
Australian hell, by suicide. 

‘Gosh!’ cried Walter Cochrane as he looked upon the gruesome living 
phantoms that clanked in chains by the wayside, doing their frightful stint 
of daily labour. ‘I thought that Bathurst and Brisbane were bad enough, but 
even Bathurst and Brisbane themselves are Paradises, I reckon, compared 
with this?’ 


Martin Doyle said nothing. But he looked and he saw. What? 

Spectres of unspeakable woe, each clanking skeleton of a body in leg- 
irons that weighed half a hundred-weight or more, staggered down the 
rocky hillsides to the foreshore under the weight of fresh hewn giant beams 
for the harbour works and the waiting ships. Others, again, like mute and 
unhappy human locomotives, were harnessed up by scorces to the convict 
drawn railway wagons. They choked and fell down and were lashed up and 
onwards, once more, on a thirty-mile journey, over which each human beast 
was condemned 


to draw a load of half a ton, per man. They saw no human faces, and they 
heard no human voices, other than their own and their gaolers’, for years. 

To-day, the old buildings of that hell beneath the shadow of Arakoon are 
in ruins. But the gaunt ruins of the deserted and infamous old penitentiary 
still re-echo, at night, beneath the moon. By day, the visitor sees strange, 
crimson, fungoidous growths upon its inner walls, suggestive of slowly 
oozing and half-clotted blood. The very parade ground, which the chain- 
gangs of convicts reclaimed from the sea whilst toiling waist-deep in the 
salt sea-water, has been converted into a tennis court, where squealing 
curates and other current social infusoria play. The prison mad-house has 
been converted into a combination dance hall and motion picture show. 
Smug vermin in human form—our so-called upper class Australian tourists, 
from Sydney, Brisbane and elsewhere—stare complacently at the rank 
vegetable growths which overwhelm and obliterate the tombstones of 
prison guards, to say nothing of the nameless graves of about one thousand 
two hundred and fifty slaughtered prisoners. There is Death in the air of 
that place. And Death rose up, atmospherically, out of that Sodom-by-the- 
Pacific, in the noses of Walter Cochrane and Martin Doyle, as they paused 
that day for a while to look at it, and then rode southwards again with 
thoughtful eyes and angry hearts. 

‘Hell ain’t in it,’ said Walter, at last, reflectively. ‘Old Danty ain’t got 
nothin’ like it, I reckon, in his Italian Paradise book. Jesus! What a 
country? How she stinks with transported English infamy, hey, Martin, this 
lovely New South Wales?’ 

And so they fared onwards, soberly, these two good 


men of the wilderness, until at last they came to the Hunter Valley, leaving 
that mournful scene of unutterable misery far behind. They journeyed on. 
They did not pause at Newcastle, scene of the convict-labour coal mines, or 
at any other place. Early and late, sleeping beneath the stars, they rode 
towards Wiseman’s Ferry and were glad when at last they saw the purple 
moon’s transparent light along that fairer Rhine of Australia, the River 
Hawkesbury, and knew that their long overland ride from Longreach—their 
uttermost point north, in the Moreton Bay territory—was almost at an end. 

Walter reined-in his horse above the ferry, and took off his hat. He 
waved the tattered old cabbage-tree energetically, signalling to old Duncan 
Fraser, the dour Scotch ferryman, member of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, who sat eating his frugal dinner above the river bank, 
upon the farther side. 

‘Gosh! Just look at it!’ ejaculated Walter, looking down stream at the 
noble waters of the Hawkesbury. ‘Ain’t my brother Randolph right, callin’ 
this country an Eden of the good? Just look at this beautiful picture, Martin, 
painted here by old Nature, and then think of the Brisbane River. Think of 
those poor wretches of women convicts that we saw, up there! Ain’t 
Australia a beautiful Eden invaded by all the flamin’ English skunks in the 
universe; spoilin’ all creation as fast as they can—hogs with their mouths 
wide open, an’ never satisfied?’ 

Martin nodded. 

**Tis aall that, an’ more,’ he said, briefly. “But wait until the stupid Irish 
come in—the priest-ridden scum of Dublin. Then ye’ll see greed an’ 
roguery, I’m 


thinkin’, in this land, that will maake the greediest an’ stupidest pig of an 
Englishman seem a saint.’ 

Walter smiled a little. He looked more Greek and brown and gloriously 
masculine than any mythological centaur, as he sat there, astride his horse. 

‘Maybe so, Martin,’ he assented thoughtfully. ‘I’m not sayin’ that all the 
English people in Australia are flamin’ swine. No. Only about ninety-five 
per cent of them deserve to be called that. The other five per cent are as 
game as bulldog-ants. That feller Allan Cunningham, now—the botanist 
cove who went out, on his own hook, in 1827 and found the Cunningham 
Pass through the mountains into the Moreton Bay territory—he was no 
slouch. Then there was Sturt, the cove who went right out west, in New 


South Wales, with a few convicts an’ a couple of soldiers, findin’ out where 
the big mysterious inland rivers of Australia went to: you’ve got to take off 
your hat, I reckon, to a champion feller like him. Then there was Mitchell. 
Yairs! Great men, those chaps. But the funny thing is, Martin, that not one 
of those genuine, man-sized Englishmen have ever got a damned solitary 
farthing of reward, you see, for what they have done for Australia. It’s the 
lousy Stainburn sort who swallow up everything. Yairs. The lousy mob of 
officials an’ military has-beens. They have grabbed every cursed thing they 
could lay their poisonous hands on. The big men, the real men, the fellers 
like Sturt an’ Allan Cunningham, have only got kicks an’ sneers from the 
slave-drivin’ Stainburn mob for their pains.’ 

*Tis the pinalty that jaynius paays for becomin’ intilligent men instead 
of remainin’ sinsible monkeys,’ responded Martin gravely. ‘Whin a 
monkey goes out 


an’ explores annything, annywhere, he kaapes whaever he finds. But an 
explorathory man is a great ass. He 1s that! Instid of grabbin’ what he sees, 
like a wise ape, he blows out his chist an’ tells the whole worruld to come 
on, quick, at the double, an’ rob him. Yis! He does that, the bloody fool.’ 

Walter laughed aloud. He was well content. 

“Well, drat won’t be so in my case,’ he thought. ‘Six hundred thousand 
acres of the Moreton Bay territory—that will be my reward. Hello! Here 
comes the ferry. Gosh! Ain’t it a glorious day?’ 

And it was. It was the middle of the Australian winter. The sun shone 
brilliantly overhead, but without the fiercer heat of midsummer. The sky 
was a peerless cobalt blue, with white clouds sailing high. In the topmost 
branches of a white trunked, almost miraculously sculptured-looking gum 
tree, high up on the northern river bank, a pair of black-and-white magpies 
had established their nest. The father magpie sat alone, outside, upon a 
projecting bough, and he sang to his mate in those clear, sweet notes which 
make the voice of the magpie one of the lovely natural joys of the 
Australian bush. 

‘Jasus! ’Tis Chinese he’s talkin’,’ cried Martin, looking up at the 
melodious bird. ‘Quonketty-quonketty! Quonkilong quong! Is that Chinese 
poetry he’s recitin’, up there, I dunno, or what?’ 

‘Quilau!’ sang the magpie, looking down at the two horsemen with 
speculative eyes. And then, suddenly, he came dashing down like a black- 


and-white thunderbolt, pecking at Martin Doyle with an angry beak. 
‘Gwan back to yer nest, ye ould fool!’ exclaimed 


Martin. ‘’Tis not after yer missus’s eggs we are. No. We are not!’ 

The bird flew high up to the self-same branch and resumed his song. 
‘There!’ he seemed to be saying to his mate. ‘There are two strange- 
looking animals, down there, below, but I have given them notice to clear 
out. It is all right, my dear. They will soon be off.’ 

Slowly the ferry pontoon came inching its way across the river. On the 
high declivitous hillside, upon the Sydney-wards margin of the beautiful 
river, a pair of kookaburras had also established their house. They burst out 
laughing, just then, as if all the world were a happy Paradise and love and 
feathered mateship, the one great purpose of the universe. 

‘Holy Jasus!’ cried Martin. ‘Just listen to thim jackasses, over there. Did 
ever ye hear such laughin’ burrds? ’Tis the quaare wans they are, thim grey 
ghosts of the bush. I dunno a finer thing to hear, on a mornin’ like this, in 
all the worruld!’ 

‘Neither do I,’ said Walter Cochrane. ‘Gosh! Why shouldn’t they laugh? 
Ain’t they the sensiblest things in the bush? Ain’t they settin’ up house, 
keepin’ together? Go on, you kookaburras! This is your Eden of the good. 
Let her go! Hooray! That was a proper laugh.’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha!’ answered the echoing birds. And then, abruptly, a 
bewildering flight of Blue Mountain parrots went overhead, all purple and 
crimson, with flashing wings, as if all Birdland were divinely happy and 
enthusiastic about existence in this Eden, beside the Hawkesbury’s 
whispering stream. 

‘T’ll bring Loranthus here,’ thought Walter, “when 


we have our honeymoon. I'll pitch a tent, somewhere, beside this beautiful 
river. Yairs! This is the spot, I reckon. An’ it’s goin’ to be flamin’ soon.’ 
The pontoon grounded gently against the northern bank. Walter 
Cochrane and Martin Doyle rode down from the river bank and went on 
board. Beside the keen-eyed old Scotchman, the mother swallow clung to 
the edge of her nest. Walter, as he slipped off his horse, heard a slight 
cheeping noise and caught sight of six wide open, hungry little beaks. 


“Well, I am damned!’ he said. ‘Ain’t that a sight worth seein’? All those 
little blankers with their mouths wide open! An’ the old girl feedin’ them? 
It’s worth a pound of any man’s money, I reckon, to see a sight like that.’ 

‘Imphm! That’s why the wee creatures are there,’ commented the dry 
and dour old Scot. ‘And who might I be speaking to? Ye have the 
appearance of men who have come a great way. I am Duncan Fraser, His 
Majesty’s Legislative Councillor and stipendiary ferryman for the Colony 
of New South Wales.’ 

Walter thrust out an eager hand. 

‘The hell you are?’ he said. ‘Then my father-in-law-to-be, Elijah 
Bloodworth, will be known to you. I am Walter Cochrane of Kelso, near 
Bathurst. My friend and I are on our way back to Sydney from Moreton 
Bay.’ 

The Scotchman took the proffered hand. He shook it very earnestly, 
staring the while at Walter with keen and steel-bright eyes. 

‘I ken Elijah Bloodworth verra well,’ he said. ‘That’s the kind of man 
for Austrellia. Imphm! And so ye are the two wicked young men that are 
chairged wi’ the 


murder of William Saltram, of Dalbeukie. Are ye the loons?’ 

‘We are,’ answered Walter briefly, observing the cryptic smile upon the 
old man’s face. ‘We are hurrying back to Sydney, right now, to stand our 
trial.’ 

‘There will be no trial,’ said Duncan, sagaciously. ‘His Majesty’s 
Attorney-General for the Colony of New South Wales has filed a nolle 
prosequi. The case is quashed. A scoundrelly dog of a police official at 
Bathurst—a villain in Major-General Stainburn’s police, named Penrith— 
has been dismissed from his position, and has been chairged wi’ attempting 
to force a witness named Black Ingpen to give false evidence. Wait till I 
show it to ye in the paper. ’Tis all here.’ 

Eagerly he rummaged in a small locker beneath the sheet-iron shelter, 
and brought forth the latest copy of the Sydney Australian. 

‘This will be a blow for Percival Saltram!’ exclaimed Walter as he 
seized the paper. ‘He was ready to spend a thousand pounds to see us 
hanged.’ 

‘Imphm! Mister Paircival Saltram has gone to a land where he’ll have 
other and more pairsonal matters to attend to, I’m thinking,’ commented 


Duncan, drily. ‘The poor fool is dead and buried. His brains were blown out 
by bushrangers. And the great gallows-king and lord high feudal 
muckamuck of New South Wales was killed along with him.’ 

In the name of God, who?’ ejaculated Walter. “You don’t mean John 
Macarthur of Camden, or Shaw of Weilmoringle?’ 

‘I do not,’ responded Fraser. ‘I mean Major-General Stainburn, of 
Mount Stainburn, inventor of the mounted organization of official criminals 
called Stainburn’s 


Police in New South Wales. He and Paircival Saltram of Dalbeukie were 
murdered, in broad daylight, by bushrangers, together, I’m tellin’ ye. And 
so here’s my hand again! I congratulate ye on a happy return to this convict 
hell of a New South Wales.’ 

Cheep-cheep! 

The mother swallow had flown away. But at that same instant, as Walter 
took the hand of the dour old Scot, the father swallow came wheeling back, 
beak laden, and again the six hungry little mouths in the nest automatically 
flew open. 

‘Gosh! Don’t it lick all?’ thought Walter, staring past the ferryman at the 
birds. ‘Fatherhood an’ motherhood? An’ the little ones waitin’? Ain’t that 
greater an’ finer, after all, than all the bloody horrors of Mister Danty? 
Yairs! I reckon.’ 

‘I also congratulate ye on the mair significant fact that yer brother 
Randolph Cochrane, the good poet, has resigned from his poseetion as 
aide-de-camp to Sir Dratsum Sneek,’ continued old Duncan, impressively. 
“Ye’ll see it announced there, in that paper. ’Tis away into the interior 
somewhere, he is goin’ to take up a quarter of a million free-soil acres, 
outside of New South Wales.’ 

‘Good old Randolph!’ cried Walter happily. ‘That is the stuff. Sydney is 
no place for a man. It is only a damned gaol yard with trimmings.’ 

‘**Tis worse than that,’ grimly commented the Scot, applying himself to 
the crank and slowly propelling the pontoon towards the southern shore. 
‘Sydney is a moral pigsty. Aye! A dirty pen for human hogs, an’ nothin’ 
else. Here, where the wee birdies sing an’ cheep an’ dip their wings o’ the 
morrn in the Hawkesbury’s 


noble waters, a man remains a man. But he canna remain an upright, God- 
souled man in such a stinkin’ abyss o’ wickedness as Sydney.’ 

“You are a wise man, Mr. Fraser,’ said Walter, soberly. ‘A very wise 
man.’ 

‘Aye! And this is the wise man’s ferry,’ said the old Scot, quietly, 
proceeding with his work. ‘When my legislative labours in Sydney are 
complete, I come back to it wi’ a thankful hairt. What for should I abandon 
these wee creatures 0’ the morrn, to dwell in such a hell as yon? ’Tis here, 
upon this verra spot, that Malachi McAusland died—the great bullyin’ 
image of Belial—in his iron chariot, an’ ’tis over there it lies sunken, glory 
be to man who is mair than the soujie-moujie parrson’s God, sunk in the 
Hawkesbury River. ’Twould be a grand day for Austrellia an’ a’ the hopes 
o’ decency for the Austrellian people, I’m thinkin’, if that iron box of 
damnation called the city of Sydney could be sunk, today, in the same 
place.’ 

Cheep-cheep! The mother swallow came wheeling back. The father 
swallow departed, and again the little beaks flew open. Quilau! cried the 
watchful father magpie, aloft in the tall gum-tree. Ha-ha-ha! laughed the 
kookaburras, almost demoniacally, upon their rival tree on the southern 
shore. 

‘Tis the wise man’s ferry, all right,’ said the quiet Martin Luther Doyle, 
as the current swirled beneath them. ‘’Tis far betther than bein’ in anny 
church here. The happy Mass of Nature—that’s the religion for me!’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
WHEN MEN WERE QUICK 


EORGE HERVEY pointed with his riding-whip to a distant spot 

where a few houses were almost hidden by the tops of leafy trees. He 
and Stephen Reddish, Comptroller-General of Prisons, were bound for 
Bathurst, and had ridden over the mountains together, well armed. 

‘That will be Kelso,’ he said. ‘The famous house of Elijah lies there.’ 

Stephen Reddish took out the jewelled Italian watch which belonged, by 
rights, to Randolph Cochrane. ‘It’s just on twelve o’clock,’ he remarked 
hopefully, like a hungry boy. ‘Bathurst Stockade can wait for an hour. We 
shall make the acquaintance, instead, of the great 

‘When are you going to return that watch to Mr. Cochrane?’ inquired 
George Hervey. ‘It’s plain highway robbery, the way you have taken that 
timepiece from that good man.’ 

‘I know,’ laughed Stephen. ‘But you know what it means to me? It is an 
omen. So long as I keep this watch, I shall feel too happy ever to want to 
make any other poor creature miserable. But take it away from me, my 
friend, and you’ll see the face of a fiend let loose once more.’ 

George Hervey nodded thoughtfully. In his mind’s 


eye he saw the dreadful face of Cat-Faced Johnson, far away in Van 
Diemen’s Land. He heard the whistle of the lash. He saw six dead men 
swinging, horribly, suspended by their necks, by the Derwent’s side in 
Hobart Town. 

‘All right, Stephen. It’s a bargain,’ he said. ‘For the sake of the 
miserable convict wretches of New South Wales, I will square up the 
matter, somehow or other, with Mr. Randolph Cochrane. But has the 
possession of your father’s watch really made you feel as miraculously 
good and as happy as all that?’ 

‘It has!’ exclaimed the Comptroller-General. ‘Damn it, man, what are 
we, after all? Only a lot of small boys. And I am only a bastard, after all 
And I want to be equal with my father—Lord Clashland. Now that I have 
got this precious watch of his in my possession, I feel like a lord, myself.’ 


And so they came to the house of Elijah. The family and some half a 
dozen wayfaring guests were already at dinner, when they arrived. But they 
were made welcome. And against the wall, as before, saying nothing but 
hearing all and observing all, leaned the dark-haired, dark-eyed girl Udona 
Bloodworth; fit emblem of the heart and soul of a watchful and waiting 
Australia. 

At the first sight of George Hervey’s face she started. Facially, he was so 
like Charles Darwin, although a great deal taller, that for a single instant 
she thought that the eagle-visioned young Englishman had miraculously 
returned. When she saw that it was a stranger after all, her disappointment 
was great. 

But George Hervey stared at her for a full minute with fascinated eyes. 

‘That is the living watch I want,’ he said to himself, 


as he quietly took his seat. ‘That is the mate I have been looking for. What 
a woman of the wilderness for a hungry heart to find? Oh, what a living 
pearl!’ 

‘Did you see anything at all of our celebrated Kelso poet, Randolph 
Cochrane, in Sydney?’ demanded Eliyah, carving off great helpings of beef. 
‘That’s his father’s store there, just over the way.’ 

‘We did,’ responded Stephen Reddish with boyish enthusiasm. ‘I stole 
his watch. Look at it!’ He drew out the marvellous jewelled thing and 
displayed it. The golden-haired Plutona Bloodworth stared at it like one 
who cannot believe her eyes. Impulsively, she stretched forth her hand. 

‘Now then, Golden, my girl!’ said Elijah. ‘You are fascinated by every 
pretty thing that you see.’ 

‘Now then, Daddy, my boy!’ laughed Plutona. ‘Mr. Reddish will take 
you to Bathurst and put you in prison if you are naughty. Be a good Daddy. 
You only came back from Sydney yourself, yesterday.’ 

Stephen handed her the watch. He smiled with delight upon the wattle- 
blossom girl. 

“Yes. Pll lock him up, all right, 1f he does not behave himself,’ he said, 
jovially. ‘I am the Comptroller-General of Prisons, and I will order him 
fifty lashes, straight away, if he does not allow his charming daughter to 
have a good look at Mr. Randolph Cochrane’s watch.’ 

Elijah looked at his wife. 


‘Eh, Esther!’ he said. ‘This is a Comptroller-General of a better sort? 
More to our taste than Mr. Charles Darwin’s bullying acquaintance, 
Malachi McAusland.’ 

Esther nodded. She smiled upon her guests assentingly, but she said 
nothing. 


‘O tragic face!’ thought George Hervey as he looked upon the mother of 
the girl Udona. ‘What mystery does that face, I wonder, hide?’ 

‘So you know Mr. Darwin?’ exclaimed Reddish. ‘We met him in Hobart. 
A fellow with a head upon his shoulders, that!’ 

‘Aye! And with an able tongue in his head, and not afraid, at the right 
time, to use it,’ responded Elijah. ‘He encountered your predecessor, Mr. 
Malachi McAusland, here, at this very table, and Mr. Darwin gave him 
hell.’ 

‘I have no doubt, whatever, that he deserved it,’ interjected George 
Hervey. ‘I had the personal pleasure of climbing with Mr. Darwin to the top 
of Mount Wellington, near Hobart. I did not know who he was until he 
pointed to the Beagle, a tiny dot in the distant stream of the Derwent, and 
said that he had been exploring the world, upon that ship, for the past five 
years.’ 

Udona ceased to lean against the wall. She clenched her hands with 
energy. And her eyes shone. 

‘So he knows my Mr. Darwin!’ she thought, intently. “He has stood with 
him, alone, upon a mountain-top in Van Diemen’s Land? Oh, the lucky, 
lucky man!’ 

Golden Bloodworth was handing the fine Italian watch to her sister, 
Loranthus, who examined it quietly for a moment, and then opened it and 
stared at the Latin inscription inside. 

‘There is something written here in Latin,’ she said. ‘What does it mean, 
Mr. Reddish? Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratum In terris , 

Stephen laughed, a little ruefully. 

‘That was my father’s watch,’ he replied, avoiding the question, ‘before 
it came, somehow or other, to 


Australia. I have only borrowed it from Mr. Randolph Cochrane. I used to 
play with that watch, in London, when I was a little boy. My father: : 


“Yes. But what does it mean?’ demanded Loranthus, quietly. ‘That Latin 
inscription? Please tell me.’ 

‘In Saturn’s reign, at Nature’s early birth,’ said George Hervey, ‘there 
was that thing called chastity on earth. That is what it means. It is a 
quotation from a Roman satirical poet named Juvenal. And I don’t know 
any place in the world that comes nearer to Saturn’s standard of human 
perfection than this very house where we have the honour to be, to-day.’ 

The girl’s dark face lit up once more with that secret flame of beauty, 
which perpetually smouldered in the hidden and deeper places of her soul. 
She gave George Hervey a long and careful look, however, as she returned 
the watch to Golden, who put it down beside her plate instead of returning 
it forthwith to Stephen Reddish. 

‘Thank you,’ said Loranthus. “Yes. There is goodness here, at Kelso. All 
things and all people are not bad, even in New South Wales.’ 

‘I should say not!’ exclaimed Elijah. ‘Golden, my girl, return that watch. 
It is too valuable to let it lie there, like that, upon the table.’ 

‘Now, Daddy, my boy, I just like to look at it,’ protested Plutona. ‘Can’t 
I let it lie there for a little while, Mr. Reddish? It is the loveliest thing on 
earth that I have ever seen.’ 

Reddish looked at the wattle-blossom girl. She was so fair and beautiful, 
in her morning radiance of youth, that she stirred his blood with a deep, 
primordial emotion. He longed, in that instant, to be able to give it to 


her; to be able to say: ‘Keep it, beautiful child, for ever.’ But he could not 
do that. So he temporized. 

‘Please keep it until this evening, Miss Golden Wattle-Blossom,’ he 
said, gallantly. ‘If your father and mother will permit us to do so, we shall 
be very glad to ride over here again, from Bathurst, for an hour or two, to- 
night. Shan’t we, George Hervey?’ 

The ex-convict looked at Udona. The girl smiled darkly upon him, with 
assenting eyes. He knew Darwin? To be able to talk, for a little while, with 
him, about that vanished, magical Englishman? Yes, she thought. Ten 
thousand times yes. 

‘I shall be most glad to come, if I may,’ said he. ‘Indeed, most heartily 
glad.’ 

‘Stay the night with us,’ cried Elijah. ‘Eh, mother? They are most 
welcome.’ 


Esther looked at the two men. She looked at her two girls—the golden- 
haired Plutona and the dark-eyed eldest daughter against the wall. She 
loved them all, the one equally with the other. 

“Yes,” she said, simply. ‘Loranthus will sing for them. And William and 
Isaac will do the same. This is a house of harmony, gentlemen. Only souls 
in tune with the secret music of the universe, so Loranthus says, are 
attracted here.’ 

George Hervey glanced again at her tragic face. He felt a deep reverence 
for this quiet woman, and sensed an unknown something in that house. 

‘There is a terrible lot of loneliness in the world,’ he said, ‘and I have 
had my share of it. But that is the only way, I think, to hear that secret 
music of the universe. In loneliness of heart and soul a man learns to listen 
for the music of the Infinite. It is there, all right. The 


human imagination has an invisible hand which makes a harp of the starlit 
cosmos. And poets and poetesses like Randolph Cochrane and your own 
daughter, Loranthus’—here he bowed and smiled to the dark-faced 
primitive Australian daughter—‘are happy because their hands know how 
to touch the secret strings of the stars.’ 

Elijah beamed. The world was good to him. 

‘That’s a good man’s talk,’ he said. ‘More beef? Pass your plates along. 
Anybody want any more beef?’ 

That night, whilst the voice of Loranthus Bloodworth rang forth from 
the house of Elijah, George Hervey contrived to draw her sister Udona 
forth, for a little while, beneath the Kurrajongs and the shining stars. He 
talked to her there, for a little while, of Charles Darwin, seeing that she was 
deeply interested in him, and then he came to the point. 

‘I am a lonely man,’ he said, ‘and you are the one woman that I need, for 
a mate.’ 

She listened. 

‘How like he is to Mr. Darwin?’ she thought. ‘Oh, if it were only he!’ 

‘I am an ex-convict,’ George Hervey went on. ‘I have spent five years, 
as a Slave, for less than nothing, in Van Diemen’s Land. I have not killed 
anybody. I have never stolen one penny. But I have been a slave in chains 
for years, all the same. Well, what of it? I am now a man, am free once 
more. Mr. Stephen Reddish was the Governor of the prison in which I 
served out my sentence in Van Diemen’s Land. I am now his assistant—and 


something more than that. Thanks to a lucky chance, I am able to inspire 
him; able to suggest to him a path to better things. As you 


see, he is now the Comptroller-General of Prisons, himself, in New South 
Wales. For countless thousands of poor, miserable, ignorant and degraded 
wretches, he is the combined Devil and God Almighty of Australia. I hold 
the secret strings that work his face. He is God or Devil as I command. And 
I am lonely, myself, and in need of somebody to hold and operate the heart- 
strings of George Hervey. You are the woman. I am the man. This is our 
world and our time of opportunity. Shall we grasp it together?’ 

Udona was thrilled by his earnest voice. The Asiatic seeker after God 
arose in her veins and pleaded his cause. 

‘How like Mr. Darwin you arc!’ she exclaimed aloud. ‘He haunts me. 
But you? In some ways, I think, you are even more like Mr. Darwin than 
Mr. Darwin is like himself.’ 

‘That does not answer my question,’ he said. ‘I am not Charles Darwin. 
I am myself. But I am an Englishman, too. I stand, so far as I know, for all 
the things that Mr. Darwin stands for. But I am not offering myself to you, 
to-night, as a Darwinian shadow. I am the substance. I am—myself.’ The 
voice of Loranthus rang forth again. She was singing a song of her own 
making, called ‘River of Dreams’. And these were its closing words:— 


‘Molonglo! Molonglo! My river of dreams— 
Say, whitherward art thou flowing? 
Is it back to the land where our forefathers stand 
That thou, quiet River, art going? 
River of Dreams! 
River of Dreams! 
Shall I go where my heart’s thoughts are flowing?’ 


‘That answers it,’ thought Udona. ‘This is a good man. He is the nearest 
thing on earth to a real Charles Darwin that I shall never see again. I will 
marry him.’ 

But her words were very different. 

‘It is impossible,’ she said. ‘I am my father’s right-hand woman. I keep 
the books for the Bloodworth wagon-works. It is utterly impossible for me 


to give up my work, and leave my father.’ 

‘Very well, Miss Bloodworth,’ he answered quietly. ‘I have been lonely, 
as I told you, in prison, for many years. I suppose I can be lonely again? 
But I shall never again confess the needs of my lonely heart to anybody 
else.’ 

These simple words of resignation leapt through her heart like lightning. 
They had touched the vital chord. Had touched it with a master’s hand. 

‘Oh, that is too dreadful to think of,’ she said, full of instantaneous 
emotion. ‘I, too, have been very lonely. And I have an answering heart.’ 

He saw her yielding, and grasped his chance. 

‘Until to-day I never saw you,’ he said. ‘But I loved you on sight. Can a 
man do more than that? I am sober. I am clean. I am honest. I am afraid of 
nothing. You know what this dreadful country is—a veritable hell upon 
earth. Won’t you be my right-hand woman instead of your father’s? I am a 
friend of Randolph Cochrane. Won’t you help me, then, in his own words, 
which even a Charles Darwin would agree with, to create, instead, an Eden 
of the good in New South Wales?’ 

‘For ourselves?’ she asked impulsively. ‘Or others, as well?’ 


‘For both,’ he responded earnestly, taking her in his arms. ‘But we come 
first. We have a right to our Eden, have we not?’ 

She looked up at the stars. For her, a magical River of Dreams was 
flowing there, out of those cosmic lights. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘We have.’ 

George Hervey pressed her yielding body to his heart. ‘Stop it!’ she 
whispered softly, with strange tears running down her cheeks. But she kept 
on looking at the stars. 

In a land where good women were few and inhuman devils were many, 
men were quick. They had to be, for no man knew what diabolical outrage 
the morrow might bring. 

‘And you are an Englishman?’ Udona Bloodworth whispered at last, 
between the kisses. ‘You! And you kiss like that?’ 

“Yes, I am an Englishman,’ he answered passionately. ‘Udona, I have 
been through the depths. I know that there are good and generous, noble- 
hearted Englishmen as well as vile. I know that the Governor of this 
Colony is a true and upright man. And I also know my own worth. I intend 
to toil tremendously, for him, and with him, as well as with Stephen 


Reddish, in order that I may rise again, if possible to the very top, and 
rehabilitate myself. All that I ever did, in England, was to struggle, 
passionately and earnestly, for all the education that I could get, and to do a 
little with my voice and pen to assert the rights of poor, unhappy, semi- 
starving wretches in the West of England. For that, I was cast into prison. 
For that, I was sentenced to transportation across the seas, driven in chains 
aboard a ship, and dragged with the most loathsome felons to 


Van Diemen’s Land. And now, Udona, here I am. I am George Hervey still. 
They did their damndest with their iron-gangs, but they have not made a 
villain of me yet. Iam a whole man. More than that, I am the man. I am the 
man that Australia needs—a man who has been through the unspeakable 
depths of this convict system—and I intend to be heard. I will be heard. At 
present, I am nothing. Merely an assistant, as it were, to Stephen Reddish. 
But you have faith in me, Udona, and wait. I am going to leave a mark 
upon the world, my lass, that will not be forgotten in a hurry. In England 


’ 


“Yes? Tell me about England,’ she said, touching his face with one 
gentle and all-compassionate hand. ‘What do you want to do for England?’ 

‘I want to flog them until they fall upon their bended knees and scream 
for God’s mercy,’ he answered, passionately. ‘I want to flog them, Udona, 
not with an ordinary executioner’s whip of iron-studded leather, but with a 
whip of scorn that will reach around the world. I want to show them their 
own villainy, and I want to rub their would-be aristocratic noses in it, as 
one does with a stinking cat. The Sermon upon the Mount be damned! I am 
no meek, spew-faced Christian cantmonger, Udona, I am a man. I say that 
England has got to be flogged.’ 

‘I am frightened of you,’ she whispered. ‘Oh, what a violent man!’ 

“You need not be,’ he said, holding her close to him again and kissing 
her passionately. ‘My violence is not for you. To you, Udona, dear 
wonderful dark-eyed flower of goodness, I shall only be tender and kind. I 
loathe the Kings of England so much that I am sick of 


being George Hervey. I shall change my name. Washington Hervey I shall 
call myself—any name at all on earth, my girl, so long as it is not George.’ 
She laughed aloud, happily, and kissed him gaily of her own accord. 


‘But even he, your blessed Washington, was named George,’ she said. 
‘So how about that?’ 

‘So he was,’ he answered with a sudden gloominess. ‘There seems to be 
no getting away from it. The whole world is fairly poisoned with Georges. 
Well, no matter. I shall find some other, and more satisfactory, 
revolutionary name.’ 

“You come along inside and talk to my father,’ she said, decisively. ‘Say 
nothing, however, that my mother can hear about your having been a 
convict. She lives in terror of the very name. Do you know, my dear, | think 
that you are a very wonderful man. I am going to love you. I have been in 
love, already, I must tell you, for months, with the shadow of Charles 
Darwin. And I shall always love my memory of him. But now, in good 
earnest, dear king-hating George, I intend to love the substance. You shall 
be my Darwin. You shall be my all.’ 

And again she lifted her mouth. 

He kissed her, thankfully and humbly, beneath the stars. 

‘Thank you, Udona, for telling me,’ he said. ‘I shall never be jealous of 
your memories of a man like Charles Darwin. He is a real King. The other 
fellows, the shabby little imported Germans, who sit down at their ease 
upon the throne of England, are only shams.’ 

In Sydney, a few days later, as Mr. Polonius Jago stood with his legs 
apart and his arms akimbo in his 


tailor’s shop in Hunter Street, Mr. William Charles Wentworth strode in 
with a terrible face. He bore in one hand his riding-whip, and in the other 
he carried a folded copy of the Sydney Gazette. 

He fixed Mr. Jago for one moment with a fear-inspiring glance. But Mr. 
Jago did not move. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Wentworth?’ he said, sweetly. “How are things in 
the country? I hear that you have been visiting Mr. Auriac Stainburn at 
Mount Stainburn.’ 

Mr. Wentworth scowled. He tucked his riding-whip beneath his left arm. 
With his right hand he opened the paper. 

‘Read that,’ he commanded furiously, indicating a passage that had been 
marked off, conspicuously, inside a great square of red ink. ‘Do you know 
anything about that?’ 


Mr. Jago stared perfunctorily at the paper. A man coughed, dryly, behind 
the dark green curtain of a near-by fitting-room. 

‘That’ was a Government advertisement, headed by the royal arms, and 
signed by the Colonial Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. William McLeay. It 
announced, officially, with all due formality of language, that His 
Excellency the Governor-in-Council had been graciously pleased to grant 
to the Moreton Bay Land Settlement and Pastoral Company an area of 
sixteen million acres, situated in the said territory of Moreton Bay. It then 
proceeded to set out the exact details of the whereabouts of the land in 
question, and specified that all water and other rights, whatsoever, in regard 
to the said land, were likewise granted to the said Company, its trustees and 
executors, as from that date. God save the King. 


‘Yes,’ said Mr. Jago, pursing his lips. ‘I know all about that. I was 
present at the meeting of the Legislative Council, at Government House, 
when the original Order was signed.’ 

Mr. Wentworth glared. He dropped the paper. He seized his whip. 

‘Damn you!’ he cried to the little tailor, raising the weapon above his 
head, and snatching at Mr. Jago’s person with his left hand. ‘For your 
treachery to me in agreeing to the signing of that infamous Order-in- 
Council, I am going to beat you within an inch of your life.’ 

Simultaneously, the green curtain behind him flew aside. Sir Terence 
Hayes, brand-new, clad in a quiet and modest yet most impressive suit, 
reached out a long and bony hand, snatching the riding-whip from the 
hands of Mr. Wentworth before it could fall. He broke the handle of the 
thing across his knee. Then he threw the fragments out of the shop-door. 

‘Get out, ye bullyin’ dog!’ he said. ‘Mr. Jago is a frind of mine. He is 
also a sworn mimber of His Majesty’s Legislative Council. Pll not see him 
beaten by a low, common attorney of anny sorrt, laaste of all by a spicimin 
named Wintworth.’ 

Mr. Wentworth released his grip of Mr. Jago. He spun around upon his 
heels. He glared black rage and fury upon Sir Terence. 

‘I shall challenge you for this,’ he foamed. ‘I shall blow your brains out, 
without fail, at six o’clock tomorrow morning.’ 

‘Do so, by aall maanes,’ said the baronet, grimly. ‘In the maanetime, get 
out. I have business here with Mr. Jago. I have no fancy, nor has he either, 
I’m thinkin’, 


tu be intherrupted by a low, bullyin’ spalpeen like you.’ 

Mr. Wentworth shook. He was mad with rage. 

‘Spalpeen!’ he gritted. 

‘Spalpeen, I said,’ continued Sir Terence. ‘Get out, ye dirrty little 
Norfolk Island scut, before I throw ye out. The sight of ye is not good for 
dacint min’s eyes.’ 

Mr. Wentworth went. He shook his fist at the door. But he said nothing. 
He picked up the fragments of his broken whip, and he walked off. His 
feelings were too deep, by far, for any further speech. 

‘Sir Terence, I thank you!’ breathed Mr. Jago, whilst his assistants gaped 
in awe. ‘That was a noble and a most gentlemanly action. I shall not forget 
it until my dying day.’ 

“Twas nothing,’ said Sir Terence. ‘Nothing at aall. I do not like that 
sorrt of object, ye see, an’ I’m thankful for the chance tu maake it plain. 
’Tis a chance that I have been longin’ for. That’s aall.’ 

Mr. Jago stared at his customer. He carefully examined every detail of 
his new suit. 

“You are a great man, Sir Terence,’ he said, almost reverently. ‘It has 
been a great pleasure for me to see you back in this shop. May I ask, sir, 
whether you are going anywhere in particular now?’ ‘I am going to call up 
His Ixcellincy the Governor, Sir Dratsum Snake, tu thank him for his great 
courtesy an’ kindness in supplyin’ me with free convict labour,’ responded 
the lean and grey philosopher. ‘Why did ye ask?’ 

Mr. Jago beamed. He reached for his hat. 

‘Because I thought that a glass of wine at the 


“Cumberland Hotel” might be a suitable refreshment,’ he said. ‘Shall we go 
along?’ 

‘We shall, indade!’ said Sir Terence, smiling. ‘But wait till I paay ye 
some money, first.’ 

“You owe me nothing,’ the little tailor cried. ‘Not a penny! Come along.’ 

He seized Sir Terence’s arm. And they went out together. Forth from the 
green curtain, behind them, came the blue dog, King William. Tailor, 
customer and dog disappeared, and went down the slope of Hunter Street, 
together. 


Mr. Simpkins, the chief assistant, smirked at the head-cutter, behind his 
counter, after they had gone. 

‘Wait till I paay ye some money,’ he mimicked. ‘What a filthy Irish 
brogue!’ 

“You be damned,’ said the cutter, severely, wielding his shears. ‘Old 
Jago is right. That is a real gentleman, not a sham one. But you are too 
ignorant to know it. You are only a common little Cockney rat.’ 

In the meantime, at the corner of Pitt Row, where Hunter Street 
debouched downhill from its blind end at George Street, Mr. Wentworth, 
broken riding-whip in hand, crashed abruptly into the flying figure of Mr. 
Ebenezer Weaselfidgetts. It was a head-on corner turning contact, from 
which both parties sprang backwards in alarm. 

“Thunder and damnation!’ snarled Mr. Wentworth. ‘Get out of the road, 
you carrion. What do you mean?’ 

Ebenezer smiled. It was a sickly sort of a facial contortion, but still it 
was a smile. He eyed the broken whip with a sidelong, would-be 
conciliatory eye. 

‘The Lord has triumphed, Mr. Wentworth,’ he said. 


‘Let us be friends once more, and forget the misunderstandings of the past.’ 

‘Oh, damn the Lord! Have done with your infernal pulpit cantings,’ 
cried the half-mollified little attorney. ‘Speak out, man! What do you 
mean?’ 

‘John Gallburn has been shot to death in his garden,’ croaked Ebenezer, 
full of joy. ‘My rival, the editor of the Australian is dead. A discharged 
policeman from Bathurst, named Penrith, has killed him. The Lord has 
been good to me, sir. I thank God that such a scoundrel is gone.’ 

A dreadful claw was raised. Ebenezer pawed at his chin-whiskers with 
an unspeakable emotion. He fawned upon Wentworth with a peculiarly 
cringing ecstasy, imagining his joy to be shared. 

But Wentworth spat at him like an enraged cat. 

‘Get out of my sight, you filthy parasite!’ he exclaimed. ‘Away with 
you! John Gallburn was a man. But you—you monkey-faced object? Bah! 
You are only a disease.’ 

He threw the fragments of his broken whip in Ebenezer’s astonished 
face, and strode on. 


Now when Sir Terence Hayes and Mr. Polonius Jago had suitably 
refreshed themselves, a little later, at the ‘Cumberland Hotel’, they parted. 
But Sir Terence did not carry out his original intention of calling to thank 
the Governor at Government House. Instead, he walked along Circular 
Quay towards the indented waters of Sydney Cove. With his dog King 
William faithfully following him like a four-legged shadow, he walked on, 
slowly and meditatively, along that tree-clad margin of the inner harbour, 
until at last he came nigh to that projecting point of rock which is known as 
Lady 


Macquarie’s Chair. He saw two men and a woman ahead of him, and 
recognized them, presently, with a pensive smile. 

‘Hello! Back at the ould home?’ he said. ‘What are ye doing here?’ 

‘How do you do, Sir Terence?’ said Randolph Cochrane happily, holding 
out his hand. ‘My wife and my brother Walter and I are taking a farewell 
look at this old cave of mine, where I used to live, as you know well, before 
Fortune smiled upon me. This is the humble hole in the rocks that I came 
out of. And now that we are going away, to live a better and a bigger life 
elsewhere, it seems good to come back and take a final look at this starting 
point—the cave where I used to dwell.’ 

Sir Terence stared with astonishment at them all. 

‘How? Going away?’ he ejaculated. ‘Are ye not satisfied, young man, 
wid your beauthiful wife an’ wid your prisint position as frind an’ 
counsellor to His Ixcillincy the Governor?’ 

‘I am—and I am not,’ said Randolph, smilingly. ‘The position is, Sir 
Terence, that we have a child coming. My wife ; 

‘Aha!’ cried Sir Terence. ‘Is that it? I conghratulate ye. For a litthle child 
is the wan an’ only thrue Holy Ghost in all the world. There is no other. Ye 
have a baby coming? Good. ’Tis delighted I am. Long life an’ power, I say, 
tu your unborn son.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir Terence,’ responded Randolph for his wife and for 
himself. ‘Son or daughter, it does not matter. I am the most fortunate man 
on earth, in many ways. But we are dissatisfied, both of us, with life in this 
poisonous, convict-minded village of Sydney. We do not wish our child to 
be born here. And so we are 


going a thousand miles away, down the Millewa River to its junction with 
the Oolawambiloa. We shall take up a quarter of a million acres of land and 
establish a new home and a better kind of sheep-station there.’ 

The baronet blinked. 

‘An’ what have ye tu say tu aal this, Ma’am?’ he demanded, abruptly, of 
Randolph’s wife. ‘Do ye apphrove of it? Is it a fit thing tu taake so 
beauthiful a person so far away, intu the westhern wilderness? I don’t like 
it.’ 

Mildura laughed. 

“We want to build an Eden of the good for ourselves, Sir Terence,’ she 
said. ‘And we wish, accordingly, to get as far away from Sydney as 
possible. My husband. ? 

‘Thin why don’t ye go tu London? There’s the ship Carrickfergus 
sailin’, the daay afther tumorra. Ye have the money. Why don’t ye go tu 
Paris? Naples? Annywhere abroad.’ 

‘I have no desire to live abroad,’ replied the poet. 

“Yis. I know that,’ cried Sir Terence. ‘But ye can buy a saate in the 
House of Commons. Think, man, of what ye are giving up, before ye 
plunge intu this mad dhream of buildin’ an Eden of your own, so far awaay 
in the wilderness.’ 

Randolph nodded. 

‘I know,’ he said. ‘We have thought about it all. But the plain fact is, Sir 
Terence, that my brother Walter here, in his quiet way, has done greater 
things than I have. It is he who is the real poet—the poet of action. I am 
only the sham. And so I must act too. Can I allow my younger brother to go 
forth into the Moreton Bay territory again, and establish a new 


Colony, while I remain here, to live a life of luxury in Sydney? Not I!’ 

Sir Terence stared at the smiling Walter with quizzical eyes. 

‘So ye are the cause of this upheaval?’ he demanded, ironically. ‘Takin’ 
my esteemed an’ splindid neighbours away from me? What nixt!’ 

‘I guess I’m to blame, all right,’ said Walter Cochrane. ‘Yairs. It’s my 
responsibility. But it will be the makin’s of Randolph, anyhow, to go out 
into the West an’ carve out a career for himself. Sydney is no place for a 
man. The convict reek of it is too strong. If I had not my own land to take 
up, in the Moreton Bay territory, I would be off with Randolph to Mildura, 
myself.’ 


‘Off where?’ 

‘To Mildura. We are going to call our home Mildura, after me,’ 
answered Randolph’s wife, with shining eyes. ‘Do you know what it 
means? Red earth. That is to be the name of our new sheep-station. Our 
child will be born there. And some day, dear Sir Terence, when we are 
properly settled there, and when our little one has arrived in our Eden, you 
must come and see us. Promise me, Sir Terence, that you will.’ 

The gaunt old Irishman stared at her with dog-like eyes. 

‘I will do more than that,’ he said. ‘I will go wid ye, sweet Eve of 
Austhralia, an’ share in the task of buildin’ your Eden. ’Tis Ireland’s gift 
that Pll bhring ye—for ye have made me rich, ould hermit that I am, in the 
days of my poverty, wid the sight of a thrue wife’s face.’ 


THE END 
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